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OFFEE blended with coffee—a special 
o mellow richness created years ago in , 
old Dixie. Today Maxwell House is S GROUND 


Teeccut 


by far the largest selling coffee in the entire 
United States. A new experience awaits you 
and your family in its smooth, full-bodied 


liquor. Your grocer has it. “Good to the last drop” 


— 


Radio listeners! Brilliant programs every Thursday—Maxwell House Coffee Radio Hour, 9:30 p. m. 
Eastern Daylight Time: wyz, waz, wBzA, KDKA. 8:30 p. m. Eastern Standard Time: wBAL, WHAM, WBT, WJAX, 
WJR, WLW, WRVA. 8:30 p. m. Central Daylight Time: xyw. 7:30 p. m. Central Standard Time: xsp, wHO, WDAF, 
WRHM, WEBC, WHAS, WMC, KVOO, KPRC, WOC, WOW, WTMJ, WSM, WSB, WBAP. 6:30 p. m. Mountain Standard 
Time: koa. West of the Rockies, Maxwell House Coffee Concerts are broadcast from leading stations. For 
dates, time and programs, see local announcements. 


It is pleasing more people than 
any other coffee ever offered for sale 
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ave You 


Ever Danced to Orthophonic 


Music? 


MEAN, Orthophonic 

Victor records 
played on the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. Mir- 
lam says it’s better 
music than they usu- 
ally have at regular 
dances. I’m sure it’s 
better than they had 
in my day, when Fred 
and | were going around to dances. 
Such pep! And it sounds as though 
vou had a ten-piece orchestra right 
in the living-room. 


It's better than they 
kad in my day 


There’s always a bunch of young 
people at our house now. They roll up 
the rugs and push back the furniture, 
and then proceed to have the time of 
their lives. Sometimes Fred and I join 
in. We may not do the modern steps 
the way Miriam's crowd does, but we 
enjoy it just the same. 


Fred says a window-dummy could 
keep step to music like that’ | 
agree with him. The bass beats are 
accentuated, not at the expense of 
the treble, but they just seem to take 
hold of your feet and make you keep 
time. Orher kinds of ‘music sound 
just wonderful, too 

We had one of the old-type Vic- 
trolas, and Miriam kept at Fred and 
me until we got rid of it. Our local 
dealer made us a fair allowance on it, 
and we bought the new Victrola with 
so much down and so much a month. 
The monthly payments were so rea- 
sonable, we never missed them. And 
in the meantime, we had the use of 
the Victrola. 

One nice thing about our new Vic- 
trola—it’s electrically operated. You 


The New Orthophonic 


Victrola 


VICTOR TALKING 
MACHINE CO U.S. A. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


don't have to wind it or anything. 
That's a big improvement. And it’s 
so thoroughly dependable; it gives you 
the kind of music 
you want, when 
you want it. 
| mean, you can 
make up your 
own program and 
have all the en- 
cores you want. 
Any time you 
see a light in 
our house, come 
closer and vou will hear music. For 
the new Victrola is going the whole 
time we are home. Come over some 
evening. I can promise you a treat! 


Come closer and 


will hear music 


J Ou 





Here J Big Value! 

A Victrola with Orthophonic-type Sound-box 
and four handsome record-albums; the new, all- 
electric Radiola 18 with built-in speaker, with 
electric light Antenna- 
plate brings in without 
permitting instrument to be placed 
wherever a light-socket. All in an 
attractive cabinet, at $250, list, complete with 
tubes. Ask to see Model Seven-eleven, shown 
below, before buying any radio. 


Over station-se lector 
nearby broadcasts 
aerial, 


there's 


— ee 








Model Seven-eleven. Victrola Radiola. 
List price,$250. With electric 
$35 extra. 


motor, 
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EOPLE are always saying, “I don’t know anything 

about art, but I know what I like,” and forgetting 
that knowing what you like is one of the surest ways 
to acquire a knowledge of anything—books, music, 
dancing. Frederick L. Collins will tell you some illum- 
inating things about pictures and how to appreciate them 
in his article for October, ‘Having a Good Time with Art” 


\ JHAT is the value of security to a woman—a safe 

home, the assurance of comfort in material ways 
all her life long? Jay Gelzer has written a touching 
story of a “Broadway Musketeer’—one of those slim 
wistful girls who live in the glare of the white lights— 
who chose to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of true love 
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\ Armour 


Today we cooked a dish with Star Bacon 
your folks would love 


. was a meat loaf, made extra 
savory and tempting with 
Armour’s Star Bacon. Not a very 
novel dish, nor expensive, nor 
one at all difficult. But it was 
very delicious. 

This Star Bacon Meat Loaf was 
prepared and cooked in the 
Armour Kitchen—a kitchen that 
fairly hums with the spirit of 
adventure in cookery. Its prep- 
aration was part of the important 
work regularly performed by the 
Armour domestic science staff. 
Its purpose was twofold. 

First, as an effort to be helpful 
to American housewives every- 
where. To discover new food 
combinations, new flavors, new 
enjoyments and pass them along 
to whomever is interested. 

Second, as a check on every 
process that has a part in the 
curing and smoking of Star Bacon. 
Virtually a laboratory 
test to make certain that 
wherever and whenever 
served, Star Bacon will 
always have the same satis- 
fying goodness. 

The recipe for this Star 
Bacon Meat Loaf is one of 
thirty-six delicious ways to 














STAR BACON és sliced and 


packed in pound and half- 
pound cartons having windou 
tops-——transparent, s0 you can 
* see what you buy Star 


Bacon is also sold in parch- 
ment-wrapped pieces. 





Send the coupon for your free copy 
of “‘SLICES OF REAL FLAVOR,” 
the famous recipe book prepared by 
the Armour Kitchen. It tells on 
pages 12 and 7 how to make the 
dishes pictured here—Star Bacon 
Meat Loaf and Star Bacon and 
Tomatoes. 


In using 


cook Star Bacon which the 
Kitchen has perfected. All of 
them in a book—'‘ Slices of Real 
Flavor’’—are free for the asking. 
Criticising and suggesting, 
the Armour Kitchen is your 
representative in the Armour 
organization, holding this leader 
in the industry to its self-imposed 
standard—'‘ The name Armour on 
a food product is an assurance 
of quality.” 
Meat is the most important 
item in the daily diet. To sup- 
ply this need Armour and Com- 
pany annually convert some- 
thing like fifteen million head 
of live stock into food. For 
these they pay farmers and 
ranchers hundreds of millions 
of dollars on delivery. For 
sixty years Armour and Com- 
pany have been perfecting 
methods of meat preparation 
and delivery. From a small, 
one-room plant this institution 
has become one of the world’s 
greatest provisioning organiza- 
tions. Very largely because of 
Armour America today enjoys 
an uninterrupted supply of 
better meats in greater variety 
thanany othernation in 
the world. Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 


T 








Dept. 9 1, Div. Food Economics 


Armour AND Company, Chicago, U.S. A 


Please send me a free copy of ‘Slices of Real 
Flavor.” 


Name - 
Address_ — 


advertisement 





The (MAN Who ENDED War 


high places, have told us that the liquor business would 
be good if we only gave it half a chance. Of course, they 
have said, we must expect laws to be broken when they 


His Name ITHIN the lifetime of men 
Is who will oppose in the Senate 
Frank B. Kellogg ratification of the treaties he 

has negotiated, other men 


will speak of Frank B. Kellogg as ““The Man Who Ended 
War.”’ 


gestion to the nations that they agree together to re- 


For such is the far-reaching purpose of his sug- 


nounce war as a policy, solemnly pledging themselves 
not to fight except in self-defense in the case of an un- 
provoked attack. All the nations of the world that 
amount to anything are coming in as partners in and to 
this treaty, although, of course, it must be granted that 
some will hold out for so long that Secretary Kellogg will 
not have the great honor and privilege of signing the 
treaties which bind them and us never again, as against 
one another, to fill the skies with terror and the cities 
and the fields with death. But it is a great work the 
Secretary has.done, and he is to be congratulated upon 
both his zeal for peace and his courage and ability in 
showing the world the way to accomplish it. For in 
spite of the skepticism, in spite of the sneers that have 
been aimed at the multi- 
never effective a 
plan for world peace proposed as these same treaties 


largely for partisan purposes 
lateral treaties, there has been so 
provide. “ It’s an iron ring of purpose—a golden ring of 
concord—that will bind each to the other and all to- 
gether in a fraternity of peace whose advantages will 
multiply as the years go by. 


And He HEN the treaties have been rati- 
Needs fied all around, the next step will 
Your Help be obvious—the scrapping of the im- 


When we 
renounced war, except in self-defense, and all those who 
could possibly attack us have also renounced war, ex- 
cept in self-defense, it is apparent that the thing for all 
hands to do is to break up the guns—and stop making 
them; to strip the battleships of armor and turn them, so 
far as may be, into carriers of peaceful cargoes; to limit 


plements of war. have 


the manufacture of poison gas to the demand for its use 
in our warfare with the insects. This is not a dream; 
Secretary Kellogg has made it tomorrow’s possibility, 
and to be translated into reality it needs only the support, 
the whole-hearted backing, of the man in the street, the 
woman in the home, the preacher in the pulpit, the 
teacher in the schoolroom, the editor in his paper or 
For the first time in the history of the world, 
world-wide and everlasting peace is to be had, if not 


magazine. 


exactly for the asking, at least by fighting for it before 
our treaty-ratifying bodies. It is a great day for the 
world, almost a day of glory, for the spirit in which 
Secretary Kellogg’s proposals have met has 
astounded the diplomats and the hard-headed—and 
sometimes hard-hearted The world 


been 


ministers of state. 


doesn’t want war—‘“‘it never was worth while’’—and 
now that we have so good a chance to renounce it—sav- 
ing forever its cost in everything that war spends so 
prodigally—let’s not miss it. The Man Who Ended 
War is with us—if we stand by him. 
Canada ACTS have a way of refuting theories. 
Upsets And they do not seem to mind who the 
a Theory theorists are. For instance, some very 
high-minded people, and others in 
4 


violate personal rights; give the people, and the liquor 
interests, a chance to do business in a legitimate way, 
and everything will be all right—the people will get their 
booze, and the government will get the money. Hence, 
government-regulated liquor stores % /a the Ontario and 
Quebec system. They seem to forget that in the old 
days of license the liquor interests violated every law of 
God and nearly every law of man—with impunity in 
both cases. Still, they say, the Canadian system works; 
ours doesn’t; there the law is respected; here it is violated, 
Perhaps the people observe the law, but do the liquor 
interests? July 11th the police of Ontario seized liquor 
stocks valued at over $5,000,000. Why? Not because 
they were intended to be sold in violation of the laws of 
a friendly neighbor, but— 
because “much of the liquor brought to the warehouses, 
instead of being ‘exported’ to the United States, found 
its way back into Ontario, where it competed ‘/legally 
with the government liquor stores.”’ So it ever was, and 
will be: liquor respects no laws;it obeys only those it must. 


so runs the news account— 


Booze HERE is much talk these days of a 
Is Never modification of our prohibition law, 
Good the argument being that it should be 


so liberalized as to be made workable 
and enforceable. There is no one who would not like to 
see the present disgraceful conditions changed. America 
can not find any cause for pride in the way it has handled 
the liquor problem, although it is worth enduring a little 
shame for the honor that is ours for stamping out that 
blot on any civilization, the old-type saloon. We do see 
drunken men occasionally, we do see young men and 
women drinking who would never have gone to a saloon 
to drink, we do see bootleggers thriving and officials 
breaking their oaths of officé, but we do not find our 
street corners infested with pestilential legalized saloons. 
Whatever may be thé situation today, we as a nation are 
not in the business of debauching men and women for 
the sake of revenue. So, whatever form our modification 
of the prohibition law may take, the saloon must not 
With that in mind, let us go about the busi- 
ness soberly, with no expectation of having the liquor 
interests accept and abide by any system of regulation we 
may undertake. They won’t. Any law that hampers 
them they will violate. That has been their record in 
the past; it will be their policy in the future. 


come back. 


The ND nov, in closing, a word from 
Citizens Judge Florence E. Allen, tak- 
Responsibility en from her ‘address betore 


the American Home Eco 
nomics Association convention in June: ‘“‘We are not 
carrying out our full responsibility to the home unless 
we perform our responsibility as 
modern 


citizens. In this 


time government enters every home. The 


intellectual and moral influences which develop in the 
community are shaped by the state and by the nation. 
The father and the mother who fail to vote at elections, 
who do not know whom they are voting for nor what 
they are voting on, are failing to perform their respon- 
sibility to their children and to the home.” 

WivuiaM Freperick BiceLow, EpiTor 
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(poe Book-of-the-Month Club has a group of five critics 


to select the most readable and important new books each 


month—Henry Seidel Canby, chairman, Heywood Broun, Chris- 
topher Morley, Dorothy Canfield, and William Allen White. 
They also choose the most outstanding book amongst these, 


and this is sent to all subscribers, wxless they want some other 


book which they may specify. 


Or they need take none at all! 


Over 85,000 discriminating people now use this sensible and con- 


venient service, to keep themselves from missing the best new 


books. It has, however, met with this interesting criticism: “I 
don’t want anyone to select what books I shall read. I want to 


choose my own books.” 


AVE you ever given thought 

; to the considerations that 

now move you in deciding 
to read any book? You hear it 
praised by a friend, Or you see an 
advertisement of it in a newspaper. 
Or you read a review of it by some 
critic whose account of it excites 
your interest. You decide you must 
read that book. Note, however, what 
has happened: it is always recom- 
mendation, from some source, that 
determines you to read i True, 
your choice is completely free, but 
you exercise your choice among 
recommendcd books. 
Now, what would be the differ- 
ence, if you belonged to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club? Strange to say, 
upon analysis, you will find that in 
practice you would be enabled to ex- 
ercise a greater liberty of choice and, 
above sal, you would actually getthe 
books—without fail—that you de- 
cided to read, znstead of missing 
them, as you now do so frequently. 
How is this effected ? 


l 

How the “ Book-of-the-Month ” 
, is Chosen 
The publishers of the country sub- 
, mit what they themselves consider 


their important books to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, far in advance 
of publication, Each member of the 
Committee reads these books inde- 
pendently. Oncea month they meet, 
<r choose the one they agree upon 
as being the most outstanding 
among those submitted—this is 
t called the “ book-of-the-month.” 


wToewmwwTwer 
«No eee 


- And usually they select from ten to 





What force is there in this objection ? 


fifteen other books, which they con- 
sider worthy of being recommended 
for one reason or another. 

What is the effect of this? You 
will readily admit that books so 
chosen are /ikely to be ones you 
would not care to miss. Certainly, 
they will have as strong a recom- 
mendation behind them as behind 
the books you are influenced to 
read through other sources. 

Nevertheless, tastes differ. This 
combined vote of the judges is not 
considered infallible, and you are not 
compelled, willy-nilly, to accept it. 

Before the “book-of-the-month ” 
comes to you, avd a month before it 
is published, you receive a carefully 
written report describing the sort of 
book it-is. If you don’t want it, you 
specify that some other book be sent 
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How THE OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARE CHOSEN EACH MONTH 


instead. You make your choice from 
the other important new books, 
which are recommended by the Com- 
mittee, avd carcfully described tn 
order to guide you in your choice. lf 
you want no book at all, in any one 
month, if none of them appeal to 
you, you specify that none be sent. If, 
however, you decide to take the 
“book-of-the-month” or any recom- 
mended book, and then find you are 
disappointed, you can still exchange 
zt for any other book you prefer. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The ultimateresult, therefore, is that 
you really choose your own books— 
but with more discrimination than 
heretofore—and moreover, you are 
given a guarantee of satisfaction 
with every book you obtain upon the 
recommendation of our Committee. 

The cost of this thorough-going, 
sensible and convenient service is 
—nothing ! The cost of the books 
is the same as if you got them from 
the publisher himself by mail! And 
the only obligation you have is to 
take at least four books a year—any 
Jour books!—out of the 150 or more 
reported upon by the Committee 
in the course of the year, 

Send for our prospectus which 
explains how smoothly this service 
is operatin g for over 85,000 dis- 
criminating people. Your request 
will involve y« * in no obligation to 
subscribe. 











41 Handed to you 
j by the postman 
—the outstand- 
ing new books 
you are anxious 
not to miss! | Nam 














BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 78-J 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your prospectus outlining how the Book- 


of-the-Month Club ope rates, 
in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


This request it wolves me 
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| Illustrated 

¢ By Clara Elsene Peck 
H \ morning in September comes 
) 
2 When mothers stand to see 
H \lere babies faring forth to meet 
H A world’s complexity ; 
‘1 lhey loose small hands—they bid them go 
i They watch them yearningly. 
3 . 
$2 

So brief—so swift—the years have been 
:9 So dear—the constant care, 
7 And now bereft—at open doors 
3 Stand mothers—every where 
56 ’ - , 

Within their eyes a wistful light, 
4 Upon their lips—a prayer. 
2” 
18 Dear God—compassionate to all 


| pray Thee keep apart 

A space of warmth and tenderness 
Within Thy sheltering heart, 

lor women watching through their tears 
\n eager child depart. 


A mother’s need is great this hour 
Oh, come to her today 

And reassure her, God, and take 
lhe anxious care away, ’ 
l'hen go with every child who goes, , 
And stay with them, I pray. 


CO. OQ Ga / sisene Peck 








As the music stopped, Martin could see the girl’s face, and in 
sheer pleased surprise he smiled at her. Her look met his with 
a sort of half-serious desperation in it. “‘Want to be rescued?”’ 
he asked, safely enough, since he did not speak the words aloud 


Beginning 


‘Thod 


The Story Of 
A Girl 
With Red Hair 


CHAPTER I 


HE first moment was complicated, and 

being the first, is probably worth dis- 

entangling. Afterward, when there was 

time to think, Martin Forbes went back 
to it himself. 

It had been perfectly involuntary, his smiling 
at the girl like that. It wasn’t the sort of thing 
he did, to hang around on the edge of the floor 
of a public dance-hall and smile into the eyes 
of strange girls, no matter how pretty they 
were nor how well they danced. 

He had come to the Alhambra tonight at the 
suggestion of Babe Jennings. She was going 
to be there, she said, and if she gave him the 
high sign, he was to take it as permission to cut 
in on her partner and dance with her. Martin 
took a partly professional interest in Babe. 
She had a very good job on his paper as an ad- 
taker, but she had an avocation which he was 
given to understand was even more lucrative. 
She was more or less on the staff of the Alham- 
bra. She was what might be called a profes- 
sional nice girl. 

Men in pursuit of vice didn’t come to the 
Alhambra. It wasn’t that sort of place. But 
lots of men did come who wanted a girl to 
dance with and take out to supper; a girl whose 
deportment, though not prim, would still re- 
flect credit upon her companion; a girl who, if 
she liked you, wouldn’t mind your holding her 
hand in a taxi as you took her home, nor your 
kissing her good-night when you got there. 
Well, Babe was one of the girls who supplied 
this demand. There was, of course, no pub- 
lished tariff of fees, but one accepted tips. 
Sometimes these were small; Martin was in- 
vited to marvel at what pikers some people 
were. Yet, on the other hand . . . Well, after 
making the customary discount from all Babe’s 
statements of this sort, one arrived at something 
between twenty-five and fifty dollars a week as 
her average figure. 

To the fiction writer, which Martin hoped 
to be, she ought to prove a mine of variegated 
raw material. Even for his present job she 
was worth cultivating, he thought. His spe- 
cialty was feature stories. Sometimes the city 
editor sent him out on assignments, but mostly 
they let him alone to pick things up for himself. 
He hadn’t known whether or not Babe had 
anything special in mind in suggesting that he 
drop around at the Alhambra tonight, but he 
didn’t much care. He had a hunch that he was 
going to pick up some sort of story between 
now and bedtime. 
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At the moment, however, he wasn’t thinking 
about his story. He was wondering vaguely 
whether he hadn’t discovered a new law of 
physics. Was your repulsion to the man you 
saw a pretty girl dancing with directly propor- 
tionate to your attraction to the girl? 

He had been honestly enjoying the girl from 
his first glimpse of her, from her curly red hair 
to her perfectly delightful legs. He expected 
to enjoy her face when she turned so that he 
could see it. Pending that opportunity, he 
glanced up at her partner and instantly dis- 
liked him. But was it, he wondered, a really 
intrinsic dislike; or merely a function, so to 
speak, of the attraction he felt to the girl? 

There was nothing glaringly wrong about the 
bird. He might be something less than forty. 
He had a meaty-looking face, with a compla- 
cent smile on it, and his dress was a bit foppish. 
He danced well, but you could see he felt he 
was giving the little girl a treat. No, there was 
no law about it. Martin would have hated 
him anywhere. 

Just as the music stopped, they turned so 
that he could see the girl's face, and in sheer 
pleased surprise he smiled at her—involun- 
tarily, as has been mentioned. But it was like 
a head-on collision, for her look met his abso- 
lutely true. There was a substratum of smile 
about it, but above that was a sort of half- 
serious desperation that had reference, Martin 
Was sure, to the man she’d been dancing with. 

“Want to be rescued?”’ Martin asked, safely 
enough, since she stood twenty paces off and 
he didn’t, of course, speak the words aloud. 

But exactly as if she’d heard him, she per- 
ceptibly nodded her head and then looked up 
at her partner, who had spoken to her. 

“Leap the instant you’ve looked,” was one 
of Martin’s mottoes, and he set himself in mo- 
ion across the floor to where she stood, without 
pausing to wonder whether he hadn’t imagined 
that nod, or what the consequences would be 
ifhe had. The queerest thing about it was the 
apparently idiotic thing he found he was saying 
to himself as he approached. “But I didn’t 
know she had red hair.” There was shuffled 
up from somewhere in the back of his mind a 
picture of her in one of those little, round 
Basque caps that artists and tennis players 
sometimes wear—a béret; that was the name of 
it. Had he ever seen her before? Was that 
why he had smiled at her? Well, he was in for 
it now, 


He touched her companion on the arm— 


Exactly as if she had heard him, the red-haired girl perceptibly 
nodded her head. “Leap the instant you’ve looked,” was one 
of Martin’s mottoes, and he started across the floor with- 
out pausing to wonder whether he hadn’t imagined that nod 
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a very solid arm—and said, “May I cut in?” 

From the way they both flashed around 
upon him, you’d have said he’d surprised 
them equally. But in her face, which was 
the only one he looked at, dawned a de- 
lighted recognition that would have con- 
vinced anybody. 

“I thought I saw you just a minute ago,” 
she said. Then, to the man‘she was 
abandoning: ‘You'll excuse us, won’t you? 
It’s literally forever since we’ve had a 
dance together.” 


PrORBES felt himself wearing an inde- 
cently broad grin as he danced away 
with her over that “literally forever” of 
hers. She had told the blighter the exact 
truth! 

“I didn’t know anything like this could 
happen,” he said, after they’d danced in 
silence about half-way around the floor, 
“and I don’t know yet how it did happen. 
1i’s more like a perfectly gorgeous dream 
than anything else.” 

“Don’t wake up, then,” she said. 

it was an easy injunction to obey. 
Whether she was a perfect dancer for all 
the world or had been spe:ial y created for 
him, he didn’t know. He might consider 
it later, but it wasn’t worth speculating 
about now. 

Neither of them spoke again until the 
long dance was finally over; not even 
during the pauses when by swelling the 
applause they encouraged the orchestra 
to keep on going. It was an excellent 
orchestra, and the floor was faultless. 
There were lighting efiects—rosy dusks, 
moonlights, sunrises—to all of which they 
were oblivious. They merely danced. 

When, disengaged, they stood looking 
at each other, he said almost reverently, 
“Gosh!” and her faintly audible sigh ex- 
pressed the same thing. Walking beside 
her off the floor, young Forbes was grap- 
pling with the question, “What next?” but 
he hadn’t found an answer when they 
reached the step-up at the edge. It wasn’t 
until the girl announced her solution by 
holding out a hand to him and saving, 


“That was lovely! Thank you very 
much,” that he really woke up. 
“Do you have to go back?” he pro- 


“To him, I mean.” 

To Mr. Lewis? No; I don’t have to-go 
back to anybody.” She smiled faintly as 
she said that. 

He was thrown out of his stride for a 
second by a pleasant perception that she 
knew how to pronounce the name “‘Lewis.”’ 

“Well, then, why—”’ he began, when he 
got on the rails again. 

“Just because you were kind enough to 
ask me if I didn’t want to be rescued,” she 
explained, “it doesn’t follow that you’ve 
taken me on indefinitely. Haven't you 
anybody to go back to?” 

He laughed. ‘Not a soul,” he told her. 
“Let’s go up to one of those boxes in the 
balcony and get a soda or something.” 

Her wants in the way of refreshment 
were modest. A glass of root-beer was the 
only thing she’d have. 

She’d given him enough surprises and 
enigmas to keep him guessing for hours, 
but there was one queer thing that he 
could speak to her about. 

“It was a funny coincidence,” he re- 
marked, “your saying, as vou did just now, 
that I had asked you if vou didn’t want to 
be rescued, because that was exactly what 


tested. 


“ 


Rhoda 


I did ask. I mean, those very words.” 

“Well,” she innocently questioned, “why 
not?” 

“Because I didn’t say it to you at all. I 
was standing sixty feet away from you. I 
said it to myself.” 

“You really said it, though. You didn’t 
just think it.” 

“‘That’s the whole point,” he insisted im- 
patiently. “‘You knew what I meant, but 
how did you know exactly what I said?” 

“Telepathy,” she told him, but she said 
it with a grin. 

She'd leaned forward a. Jittle to watch 
the crowd on the floor, but just as his 
gaze followed hers, she suddenly drew back 
into the shadows of the box. The reason 
was plain enough. The man he’d rescued 
her from—Lewis, if that was his name— 
was coming across the floor. Martin drew 
back, too. 

“Do people’s names ever strike you as 
misfits?” he asked. ‘‘His does. My idea 
of a man named Lewis doesn’t look like 
that.” :; 

“It may not be his real name,”’ she re- 
marked. “Or he may have changed it 
from something else. People do sometimes. 
All I know is that that’s the way one of 
those men in white trousers introduced him 
tome. He asked me to call him Max, but 
I don’t know whether that’s short for 
Maxwell, or Maxfield, or Maximilian, or 
whether it’s his whole name.” 

He couldn’t be sure in the dim light of 
the box, but he thought she’d colored over 
this admission that she was indebted to 
one of the floor managers for a dancing 
partner. He’d resolved not to try to think 
her out until afterward, but it was a resolu- 
tion he couldn’t keep. Who was she? 
What was she? 


HE wasn’t a professional ‘“‘nice girl” like 
‘J Babe Jennings. Babe would never have 
abandoned as good a prospect as Lewis, 
nor would she have ordered anything as 
cheap as root-beer. Babe would have be- 
gun in two minutes telling anybody who 
would listen the story of her life. Babe 
wouldn’t have flushed over the floor man- 
ager’s introduction. Yet she wouldn’t, on 
the other hand, he thought, have been 
quite comfortable and unapologetic, as this 
girl was, if she’d let a man unintroduced by 
any one dance away with her. No, this girl 
lived in a different world altogether from 
Babe’s; he was certain of that much 
anyhow. 

“There comes the orchestra,” he said. 
‘Let’s go down and dance again.”’ 

Just then—they’d moved to leave the 
box, but even the girl wasn’t vet out in the 
corridor—he saw Babe Jennings coming 
along with a client in tow, and the one 
thing he was certain about concerning 
his own companion was instantly de- 
molished. 

Babe said to her with sisterly familiarity: 
“Hello, Red! You through with that box?” 

His girl—‘‘Red,”’ indeed!—answered in 
a perfectly matter-of-fact way: “Yes, 
come in. We’re going to dance.” 

It wasn’t until then that Babe recognized 
him. 

“Hello, Marty!” she said in lively sur- 
prise. “I’ve been looking around for you. 
But I didn’t know you two knew each other.” 

His companion smiled. ‘We don’t,”’ she 
admitted. “We picked each other up in 
the middle of the last dance.” 


“TI wish,” Martin put in, “that you'd be 
good enough to introduce us.” It amused 
him to see that Babe was shocked. 

“Miss White,” she said with cold for. 
mality, “let me introduce Mr. Forbes,” 

She added, as she turned away to sum- 
mon her companion, who had been hanging 
in the background, that she liked some 
people’s nerve! 

Babe’s disapproval of their manners ad- 
vanced their acquaintance another step, 
As they moved off together arm in arm, he 
was aware that Red—no, confound it, he 
wouldn’t even think of her as “Red.” Red 
White! What a name!—that she, then, 
was as much amused over Babe’s attitude 
as he was. She didn’t say anything about 
it. She wasn’t a talkative sort of girl. He 
was well content with life as they resumed 
dancing. His earlier conviction about her 
was restored. No matter how well she 
knew Babe, they lived in different worlds 
just the same. 

He said to her as they danced, “I don’t 
like that name—Babe Jennings’ nickname 
for you.” 

She smiled good-naturedly. 
Why not? It fits.” 

“That’s just what it doesn’t,” he in- 
sisted. “I want a better name than that to 
think of you by. I wish you’d tell me your 
real one.” 

She looked rather searchingly into his 
face for a moment before she answered, but 
the decision she’d hesitated over was in his 
favor. ‘“‘You may not like my real name 
either,” she said. “It’s Rhoda. You don't 
like it, do you? Or if you do,”’ she went on, 
overriding the protest he made, “what 
made you look so funny when I told you?” 

He didn’t try to deny that he might have 
looked funny. “I’ve got some association 
with the name that I can’t spot. I’m sure 
I don’t know anybody named Rhoda. But 
the name’s been in my mind within the last 
three days.” 

“Well, don’t try to find it now,” she ad- 
monished him. ‘‘You don’t dance so well 
when you think.” 

So for the next few minutes they dis- 
pensed with thinking altogether. They 
allowed themselves, indeed, to become a 
little too oblivious to their surroundings. 
In the next pause, as they stood waiting for 
the orchestra to go on, Martin saw a flicker 
of a frown cross the girl’s eyebrows, and 
the next instant a voice said at his elbow, 
“May I have the rest of this dance?”—a 
rather scared voice; it wouldn’t be Lewis's, 
anyhow—and he turned to see a blushing, 
eager youngster who'd cut in on him. 


“Red? 


NNOYING as theintrusion was, Martin 
“4 couldn’t help liking the girl better for 
her kindliness in putting the shy boy at his 
ease. She introduced him to Martin— 
Higgins, his name was—and danced away 
with him. It pleased Martin, though, to 
observe that he danced badly. 

He left the floor and made for a vacant 
sofa, a low, high-backed, overstuffed thing, 
one of a pair that stood back to back 
thwartwise in the side corridor. Its fellow 
had, he noted, for its solitary tenant a girl 
whose aggressive blondness made a really 
focused glance necessary to satisfy him 
that she wasn’t Babe Jennings. Reassured 
on that point, he dropped into the vacant 
seat behind her. But he’d hardly begun 
thinking about Rhoda when his attention 


was sharply (Continued on page 105 
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“YWHo brought you home ?” Rhoda asked. “You ought to know, 
dearic,”” Babe told her. “He’s your friend, not mine. You 
had him all boiled down and put away before I ever got hold of him” 











© Underwood and Underwood 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Thomson, who inhcr- 
ited from her distinguished father his pen- 


chant for politics, was a fighter at Houston 


“M 





Nellie 


Former-Governor 
Smith’s nomination, proved herself so good a politician 
that she has been made Vice-Chairman of the Democratic 


Tayive Ross, who seconded 


National Committee. If Hoover wins in I!linois, so will 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, candidate for Congress- 
man-at-large. Nevertheless, she opposed his nomination 


Weare sure our readers will 


AY 
The 


Best 


SA4rs Emily 


In summing up the 


of the things she saw at Kansa; 


systematic routine, 
theirsongsand bands 


and speeches, and 
meetings of com- 
mittees. Being a 


politician of sortsmy- 
self, well I knew that 
back and beneath all 
this, in secret cau- 
cuses, in conferences, 
in compromises, was 
being done the real 
work of the conven- 


ROM the outside in, and from the in- 
P sce out! Such was the vantage from 
which I viewed the two great national 
political conventions. At the Republican 
convention I was the bystander trying to 
understand what was really going on 


underneath the surface of appearances, the 
eternally surging mass of delegates, try- 
ing, like me, to find out what was really 
happening in the candidates’ meetings, the 
parades, the banners, the noise. yes, and 
even the sessions of the convention with their 


tion. At the Demo 
cratic ( onvention, 
on the other hand, I 
was like nothing so much as the center of 
a football rush, endeavoring more or less 
successfully to disentangle myself from the 
crush of “ticket seekers,’’ of those who did 
not like their rooms, or those who had no 
rooms, from the jabs of those who wanted 
to eliminate me and the punches of those 
who insisted on my being more “recog- 
nized,”’ in order to inject myself into those 
same caucuses and conferences in which 
were made the decisions that were respon- 
sible for the final results. 


My first convention was the outside 
looking-in one, the Republican convention 
at Kansas City. The Democratic con- 
vention at Houston, in which I had a part, 
came later in the month. At Kansas Cit) 
it was cool as a northern summer resort; 
at Houston it was hot as a breath of Hades 
whenever the cooling Gulf breezes for a 
moment ceased. At Kansas City it was 
the streets that expressed the city’s wel 
come and won the visitors’ appreciation 
Their red, white, and blue shields and 
streamers for once were wrought into an 
effect that really decorated in the sense 


‘that wallpaper, paint, and window-dressing 


decorate a room, and thus made Petticoa! 
Lane and the streets leading to the conven 
tion hall arbors of patriotism, crowned in 
front of the convention hall with the enor 
mous, opalescent eagle on which played 
vari-colored lights. At Houston it was the 
mammoth stadium that offered hospitality 
In Kansas City the city’s civic entertain 
ment was a red flambeau parade, dramatic. 
well done, extending many blocks and de 
picting 
history 
history 


by means of floats not only the 
of the Republican Party but the 
of the United States during the 
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Politics has lost its glamour for Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair, who retires after 
four years of brilliant service for her party 


Max Ww’ 


Newell Blair 


national conventions 
like her dispassionate 


(ity and took part in at 


period of Republican rule, not only enter 
taining to the delegates but informing to the 
thousands and tens of thousands of Kansas 
City spectators that lined the streets. In 
Houston the only public entertainment was 
a tip to Galveston on the bay. 

In Kansas City the audience inside the 
convention was quiet, orderly, restrained, 
like the speakers and the officers, the pro- 
gram smooth, ordered. In Houston the 
throng was gay and exuberant, the speak- 
ers impassioned, and the atmosphere often 
tense, the program uneven, impromptu. 

In Kansas City, outside the convention 
hall were mélée and cross-current, argu- 
ment, debate. In Houston, outside the 
convention hall, a disposition for victory 
without reparations and for defeat without 
rancor, 

l arrived in Kansas City three days be- 
lore the opening of the convention, for long 
ago [ learned—this was my fifth national 
political convention—the importance of 
these pre-convention days. 
waa I learned that the battle lay be- 

\ proponents of Hoover on the one 
side and those opposed to him on the other. 
\mong these chief proponents of Mr. 





account 
Houston 


Hoover I found a 
slender, alert woman 
with an aquiline pro 
file, a firm jaw, agrace 
ful hand and gesture, 
a lovely coiffure, anda 
manner naturally im- 


pressive— Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, 
Assistant Attorney 


General of the United 
States. Soon after the 
meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee it 
became apparent that 
one of the ablest of 
those arguing the position of the so-called 
Hoover delegates was this young federal 
appointee. Long before, she had announced 
her ardent support of the Secretary of Com 

merce, and forceful had been her advocacy 
of his nomination. At once she loomed 
important among his supporters. At a 


hearing before the Executive Committee 
of the National Committee on the contest 
from Texas involving an interpretation and 
application of the Texas primary law, it 
was her argument that had won. 













The Republican Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Alvin T. Hert of 
Kentucky, “‘is a politician of the old school who works in 
silence her wonders to perform.” 
influence,” says The Woman’s Journal, “Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt made a new place for women in poli- 
tics. At Kansas City she was Hoover’s ablest lieutenant 


“By her methods and 


But this was not all. The Hoover cam- 
paign provided for mass meetings in local 
halls, and interviews. It was necessary not 
only to inform incoming delegates, but to 
arouse them to go out and gain other dele- 
gates for their candidate. Again Mabel 
Willebrandt took the lead in these mass 
meetings. She spoke in them, presided over 
them, planned programs, gave interviews. 
An hour after my arrival I had learned, as 
did all news writers and reporters, that here 
was one of the (Continued on page 205) 


The Story of a 
«Man Whose 


Heart 
Wore 


Mourning oh 
Twenty 


Years 


For 
eA Girl Who 
Passed r 
On a Summer Day 


HIS story begins at a party of 
Diana Haven’s. 
It is Bruce Ireland’s story, and it 


is a love story. Since no two love 
stories are alike, all love stories are, if you 
know the heart of them, alien and strange. 
So this story is no more strange than the 
rest, if you look at it sanely—if you are 
quite practical, quite hard-boiled, as you 
are, as you should be. Bruce Ireland was. 
And he was, besides, Bruce Ireland. 

The only, the great Bruce Ireland, our 
best paid, best known American artist, un- 
crowned king of the upper and lower Bohe- 
mias of New York and London and Paris, 
cosmopolitan, hundred percent American, 
our Bruce. All this if you read—Bruce did 
—the clippings three press bureaus sent 
him; and, oddly enough, all this and more 
was true. 
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The man was born like a prince in a fairy- 
tale, with three gifts, and had used them all 
wisely and not too well. He had beauty; at 
seventeen, a free-limbed, laughing-eyed, 
exuberant, Greek sort of beauty, an ath- 
lete’s, an obscure young god’s. He had 
conserved but edited this beauty, studied 
types, clichés, and dieted and dressed until 
he was now at forty a lean, pale, sharp- 
faced man with a gray mane of hair brushed 
not too smoothly back from a low forehead, 
and a straight, thin-lipped mouth that did 
not smile too much. He could, at seven- 
teen, paint, really paint. At forty he still 
could and sometimes did, but not too often. 
“If I do this straight,’’ Bruce would tell 
Diana Haven, “it may hang in the Met. 
If I fake it, it will sell to Epstein for five 
thousand.” 
He had not made the Met, but had 









created, led, 
cashed in on, 
and outgrown 
three distinct 
schools of paint- 
ing and was now 
an abstractist. 
His third gift 
was: Bruce 
could make love. At seventeen he could 
make love and did, though even the 
never too often, nor to the same girl twice. 
At forty he still could, but never did. He 
was a perfect type of that most dangerous | 
thing, 2a Man Who Can Make Love but 
Will Not. 

Diana, though she tried half-heartedly 
to marry him whenever she changed hus 
bands, was his one friend, but did not kno¥ 
to quite how many women Bruce had not J 
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made love; Bruce had forgotten. 
was trained to it. 


Bruce 
He had forgotten first 
models and first loves, pre-war and post- 
war ladies, matrons and flappers, one 
duchess. But Bruce had not forgotten 
Mary. Not yet, not quite, and this was 
Strange, because there was so little to re 
member, but it could do no harm, because 
Mary was dead. 

She had been dead for twenty years, and 


Bruce had known her for two months. 


By 


Louise Dutton 


By 


“I shall 


be gone 
spoke through the window. 
grew startled and 


Illustrated 
Henry Raleigh 
Bruce 


Mary’s eyes 
“When will 


tomorrow.”’ 


wide. 


you come again?” “Never,” said Bruce 


Bruce was just twenty-one, and he was not 
the great Bruce Ireland, but an obscure 
artist painting Diana’s portrait at her big 
summer place near a small, quaint coast 
town. Bruce painted Diana; he did not 
paint Mary. Not then, though he had 
since sketched her too many times. Mary! 
Bruce knew no name for her but Mary. 
That name he always knew. 

“The gardener’s daughter on the next 
estate,’ Diana said, “shy, but a pretty 


thing. Look, Bubbles.” (This was her 
name for Bruce.) 

He left his easel and stood beside her at 
the casement window of the ornate studio 
in her pine grove where they had come 
early for a first sitting. A brown thread of 
path curved close to that window and then 
plunged through the pines to a great, 
marble swimming pool hidden behind 
them, and at the turn of it a girl was 

standing. A 
cloak of faded 
green was flung 
carelessly round 
her as if the 
wind had blown 
it. Her head 
was tilted high, 
drinking the 
morning wind. 
“Crack div- 
er,”’ Diana said. 
“I let her use 
the pool morn- 
ings, before the 
crowd gets here. 
Her name is—”’ 
“*meany,’” 
Bruce said. 
‘Correct. 
How did you 
guess?” 
“[—did not 
guess.” 
pai ams 
laughed, but her 
eves grew keen 
like those of a 
sleepy cat’s guarding a mousehole, 
and after that they did not work so 
early. Bruce was glad, for he could 
sit alone behind the casement blinds and 
watch for Mary. 

‘She's come—she’s here—she’s past,’ ”’ 
he used to wh‘sper—Bruce loved light 
verse then. 

He would sit still with his hands clasped, 
waiting for her, still with his eyes closed 
after she had passed. One day, just as she 
passed, his window opened—Bruce did not 
know whether the wind or his own hand 
pushed back the casement, but it was wide. 
Mary stood there and looked at him 

“Sorry’’—Bruce said; he made his voice 
sound old and very English—*‘but you are 
a lovely thing and—painting’s my job 
I have been watching you for some time.” 

“Two weeks,’ Mary said, “three days 


today.” 
9 





“How did you guess?” 

“I knew,” Mary said gravely. 

“Will—will you come in?” 

She shook her head. 

“Why not? Are you afraid?” 

“You are afraid!’ said Mary, but next 
day she came. 

Bruce did not once make love to. her or 
touch her or even talk to her deeply or long. 
She only came, lingered to watch his work, 
shy, almost silent, or chaitering softly, or 
threw a rose into his window and laughed 
and passed, but she came every day. 

Brown eyes, the quiet brown of leaves or 
brook water; fine, straight, sun-bleached 
hair, cut short before the days of bobs, 
lightly wind-blown; an exquisite and free- 
limbed body, too thin, too quick o: motion; 
a laugh clear, light, and high and without 
soul, a voice husky and warm and low, a 
woman’s voice; one golden freckle on a 
slender wrist—Mary. The sunlight pass- 
ing, the fresh breath of morning ebbing, a 
lyric love, half angel and half bird—Mary 
and love. For this was love. Without one 
unveiled glance, one spoken word, Bruce 
knew that it was love from the first day, 
fyom the first hour, until the last day came. 

“I shall be gone tomorrow.”’ Bruce 
spoke through the window. 

Mary stood outside. Her leaf-brown 
eyes had grown, before he spoke, startled 
and wide like a trapped wood creature’s, 
meeting his eves. 

“When will you come again?” 

“‘Never,”’ Bruce said. 

“But you will write to me? 
tc me?” 

“Not once,” Bruce said, ‘“‘my dear.” 

“T see,’’ Mary said slowly, and one hand, 
the hand that wore the golden freckle, 
gathered the old green cloak closer, for she 
was trembling. “I am cold.” 

She turned and ran from him. The trees 
that fringed the pool received and hid her. 
She did not look back. 

Bruce told Diana later, in his new, grand 
raanner, that this would be the final sitting. 
It was, for he worked boldly, brilliantly, 
with devils in his fingers. But that night 
her crowd went to the village dance, in- 
vaded it, broke oil lamps, strings of a bor- 
rowed fiddle, and paid for them. Diana 
fox-trotted with the postman, one-stepped 
with the butcher, and did a solo tango. 
Bruce sulked in a corner till a voice said, 

“This is our dance.” 

“This dance is yours and mine,”’ Bruce 
said, for this was Mary. 

Mary in ruffled rose, bouffant and prim, 
with a small wreath of white bush roses 
crowning her white-gold hair. Mary, 
silent and cool, infinite miles away and in 
his arms. Once round the room somehow. 

Bruce could not guide, could not see 
clearly. ‘‘Mary, don’t you intend to speak 
or look at me?” 

Twice round the room; a waltz. The 
twanging fiddles scraped discords which 
made a new harmony of their own, strident 
and strained, like a heart breaking, and 
with every note, with every breath, Bruce 
drew deeper into his heart, into his soul, 


Write once 


the faint and keen perfume of Mary’s 
roses. 

“Mary, can’t you—won’t you—forgive 
me?”’ 


“Your friends are going, and you must 
go with them.” 


“I love you!” The curled lashes would 
30 
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“Oh, it was sweet, your dream, your lost romance,’’ she sighed. q 


have forever. 


not lift from her brown eyes. “Dear, I 


can’t marry now, and I can’t marry you, 


and I shall never love another woman.” 
“I love you,’’ Mary whispered. “I love 
vou, 
“Then say good-by and kiss me.”’ 
“No!” 
“Mary!” 


“Forever!” Bruce Ireland echoed softly. 


“I gave 


But she was gone. 

Bruce left next day. He saw and heard 
no more of Mary, never had letters from 
her or any talk of her. He heard Diana 
telling some one else that she was dead, 
drowned in the pool; he asked no questions. 
And that was all, and it had been twenty 
years ago, and Bruce was now the great 
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wanted never to spoil it, to go on giving you more of it, to keep and 
you all I could, and now I can not give you any more,” she said 


Bruce Ireland, going—on a night in June 
to a party at Diana Haven’s. 


IANA’S party was a costume dance. 
Bruce did not know what period the 
costumes were to be. Bruce Ireland never 
wore fancy dress. This had been, in his 
eaner years, one of his thriftier poses. He 


wore tonight, as always, dinner clothes of 
dark green that looked like black but had 
more luster, and a caped Inverness. Bruce 
Ireland only looked in at evening parties 
and showed himself for half an hour at 
most, and never before midnight. So 
Bruce walked tonight the forty blocks 
from his big triplex apartment on the East 


River, timed himself with a watch the 
duchess had given him, and 
Diana’s house at twelve exactly. 

“The witching hour!’’ Bruce said, half 
meaning it! For, standing still there on 
the porch-—Diana had a small, expert} 
renovated Queen Anne house with a real 
porch—Bruce had suddenly a feeling of 
dislike, almost of fear, of this party of 
Diana's. But most parties bored him, and 
this could do no more. The door was on 
the latch as on all party nights here. Bruce 
sighed, shrugged, pushed it open, and 
stepped inside. 

“‘Watching for me?” he said. “The face 
against the pane? Too sweet of you.” 

Diana’s small, bright hall was dimly lit, 
and Bruce had stepped almost into Diana’s 
arms. Diana kept a hand on Bruce's 
wrist. Her hand felt hot; a pulse in it beat 
rather too quickly. 

“I was not watching for you,” she said. 
“T am fed up with that. I’m stopping it.’’ 

“Just when?” Bruce asked not very 
hopefully. 

“Tonight,’”’ Diana answered promptly. 
I shall not dance with you or talk to you. 
So go in there and dance—or do not dance. 
You are quite free, my dear.”’ 

She kissed him lightly, then pushed him 
gently toward close-drawn curtains, parted 
them, and did not follow him. 

“Free, white, and twenty-one.” 

Bruce Ireland looked round him, puz- 
zled. ‘‘Not so good,” he commented at 
first, and then, ‘“Too good.” 

This was the strangest party. In these 
two rooms, a drawing-room narrow and 
long and high and at the end a shallow 
sun-room, Bruce had seen Far Cathay, 
the Moulin Rouge, Africa with two camels, 
all creditably staged and sparing no ex 
pense. There was, it seemed, nothing 
staged here tonight, yet there was some- 
thing here that was not here before. A 
sense of it had met him as he entered, baf- 
fling and teasing him. What was it? 

Diana’s rooms, this year early American 
in period, were still early American. 
Strictly and starkly so, with pieces primly 
placed and rugs rolled back for dancing, 
with few flowers and many lights, but they 
were all from candles. Candles set high 
and low, clustered and single, wax candles 
burning slowly like your life ebbing, and 
somewhere you could catch the unremem- 
bered, unforgotten tang—bayberry can- 
dles. Through these dim, glittering rooms 
groups small, subdued, for parties here 
moved rather slowly. Diana had no anti- 
flapper complex and could detach most men 
from any flapper, yet she had no flappers 
here tonight. She always featured new and 
exotic figures, but Bruce saw tonight faces 
he knew or placed, no others. Cameron, 
Devereux, Nina Duclos, three times Diana’s 
bridesmaid. 

“The old guard.” 

But how young they looked tonight! 
And they were not in costume, but in eve- 
ning dress. Devereux’s coat wrinkled 
across the shoulders. Cameron wore a 
black tie with long, flowing ends. The 
women had pink cheeks and rose-pink lips, 
no chalky white powders or orange lip- 
sticks. Were long skirts really coming in? 
Did long hair grow so fast? Bruce saw 
instead of chic, growing-out-bob coiffures 
a figure eight, coronet braids, a pysche. 
Nina was in white, (Continued on page 220) 
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It Is N€VER Io LATE 


eA (lever Article Proving that 
When you Begin Teaching 
New Tricks, 
There is No such Thing 
As an Old Dog 


ROM the beginning of 

time people have be- 

lieved the saying, ““You 

can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks.” As far as dogs 
are concerned, this would not 
have mattered much, but un- 
fortunately they have applied 
this notion of dog psychology 
to themselves. And modern 
investigation has shown that 
vast numbers of people fail to 
do many of the big and happy 
things they can do and should do just be- 
cause of this deep-seated belief. But 
people have also for ages believed in fairies, 
and ghosts, and water witches, and 
equinoctial storms, and birthmarks, and 
in planting potatoes in the dark of the 
moon, and that carrying a buckeye in your 
pocket will cure rheumatism. 

Just as science has exploded all these 
and a thousand similar notions, so it has 
exploded the notion that you can’t teach 
old dogs new tricks. All we know of the 
psychology of both dogs and people leads 
us to believe that while old dogs may not 
be so spry and alert as young ones, their 
sheer learning power is nearly as great 
as ever, and they can learn almost as well 
as young dogs and considerably better 
than puppies. 

If this is not true of dogs, we know now 
from the recent researches of the psy- 
chologists that it is true of people—abun- 
dantly, inspiringly true. To those of us 
who are past forty, and even to those who 
are in their late twenties and thirties, the 
most inspiring slogan of the new psychol- 
ogy is that the best time in your whole life 
to learn anything you want to know or 
need to know, whether you are seven or 
seventy, twenty-five or forty-five, is right 
now, just where you stand or sit this very 
moment, the instant you lay down this 
magazine. It is inspiring because it is 
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based not upon sentiment or theory, but 
upon critical experiments carried out by 
the most approved methods of science. 

So don’t wait. Don’t put off a moment 
longer learning that new trade or new game 
or new language or new field of culture 
that you have been planning and hoping 
for years to learn, but which you have be- 
gun either secretly or openly to fear you 
are too old to learn rapidly and well. 

There are four good reasons demon- 
strated by modern psychology why you 
should not wait: First, psychology has 
proved that childhood is mot, as has al- 
ways been supposed, the best time to learn 
and remember what we learn, and there 
are other periods of life that are better 
than childhood. 

Second, if you had learned something 
years ago and have not been using it a great 
deal since, either practically or spiritually, 
you have forgotten much, perhaps most of 
it, and will have to learn it over again if 
you want to use it now. 

Third, psychology has proved that the 
best time tolearna thing is just before you 
are going to use it, whether that is seven 
or seventeen or forty-seven. 

Fourth, it has been proved that you can 


start in to learn a new trade 
or a new language or a ney 
philosophy or anything op 
earth you desire to learn up to 
forty-five at least and perhaps 
later, with the most comfort. 
ing confidence of complete 
success in so far as mere age 
enters as a factor in the 
problem. 

The long and short of it is 
that modern psychology has 
demonstrated that for practi- 
cal purposes age is only a minor handicap, 
if any at all, to learning anything you 
want to learn or need to learn. 

In the past half-dozen years a number 
of psychologists have made minor inves 
tigations into these problems, but the op- 
timistic conclusions I have just voiced are 
especially forced upon us by the recent 
extended researches of Professor Edward 
L. Thorndike and his associates of the 
Institute of Educational Research of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
With the aid of a generous grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, which has fully 
recognized the importance of adult learn- 
ing, this group of students has spent two 
years in studying from many angles and 
with numerous types of people the effect 
of age upon ability to learn. 

The results of these investigations are 
so encouraging that those of us who are 
anywhere past twenty-five or thirty 
should all take new heart for our daily 
tasks and gain a new confidence in both 
our mental and physical powers. Surely, 
these critical investigations into the gen- 
uine ability of older people to learn will 
prove to the hitherto skeptical adult that 
it is worth while to make use of that ability. 
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_ Professor Thorndike has recently pub- 
lished both his own experiments and those 
of other psychologists in this field in an 
extensive technical research entitled, “Adult 
Learning,” [Macmillan’s, New York] which 
is bound to be a source book of inspiration 
and guidance to professional psychologists 
and educators for many years to come. 

As one example of these experiments, 


Professor Thorn- 
dike made a com- 
parison of the 
learning ability 
of 465 students of 
Teachers College, who were 
candidates for the Degree of 
Master of Arts. These men 
and women were all teachers, 
school supervisors, principals, 
and superintendents, and all 
were engaged in advanced 
studies that tested the higher 
mental powers. He divided 
them into three different 
groups according to age, 
namely, those aged 20 to 29, 
aged 30 to 39, and aged 40 to 
49. The youngest middle 
group made about the same 
average grade of 32, while the 
oldest group of 40 to 49 actu 
ally did a little better. The 
older ages did the best. This 
one experiment throws into the 
discard an immense amount of 
bosh about losing our mental 
powers as we grow old. 

At the heart of all these 
fallacies lies the age-old no- 
tion of the so-called “‘plastic 
mind of childhood.”” We have 
always been told that the 
mind of a child was especially 
impressionable, that at that time it was 
in a particularly “plastic state,” and that 
impressions received then went the deepest 
and lasted the longest. Of course, they 
last longer because they begin earlier, 
but do you learn any better or remember 
any better in childhood than when the 
brain has matured? A number of years 
ago, in a book that I wrote, I pointed out 
that science had never offered the slightest 
critical proof that there was any such thing 
as the plasticity of the child’s mind. You 
hear people every day lamenting that they 
did not improve their minds and learn 
things in childhood, or else that they had 
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We die mentally the day 
we cease our efforts to 
learn. The most vital people 
never stop going to schoo! 


no chance to learn much in childhood. 
And they honestly give that as an excuse 
for not learning now. They think they 
learn so much more slowly that it is not 
worth while to try. 

Along this line, one of the commonest 
things we hear people say today is that a 
new language can not be learned well after 
childhood; that childhood is especially 
the language learning period set apart by 
nature; and after that you can not without 
almost infinite labor improve your bad 
grammar or faults of speech or learn a 
foreign tongue. 

As far as learning a new language is con- 
cerned, Professor Thorndike has also given 
this notion a body blow. He conducted 
extensive experiments in the ability of 
adults to learn the artificial language, 
Esperanto. He chose Esperanto because 
it is a purely artificial language built up on 
logical principles. It seems reasonably 
certain also that whatever is true of learn 
ing Esperanto would be equally true of 
learning Latin, Greek, French, German, 
and other languages, or algebra, chemistry, 
biology, economics, and the like. 

Esperanto has another advantage in that 
persons from 20 to 40 have usually never 
tried it. They all start with a complete 
ignorance of its nature or principles, that 
is, so to speak, they all start from scratch. 

Two groups of people were used, one of 
15 persons and one of 33 persons, ranging 
from 20 to 57 years of age. The amount 
of time spent was 20 hours, 10 being in 
class and 10 in individual study. All had 
the same teachers. The results were as 
follows: 

Persons 20 to 25 gained 31-5/10 points. 

Persons 26 to 34 gained 26-3/r10 points. 

Persons 35 to 57 gained 24-7/10 points. 

At first glance this might seem as though 
the younger group had considerable ad- 
vantage. Speaking of the whole body re 
sults, however, Professor Thorndike said 
to me 

“The superiority of the younger group 
was due almost (Continued on page 296 
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The estory 
Of a Girl Who was Too 
Innocent to 
Suspect that She was 
Thought Guilty 


S I weave the pattern of this tale, remembering 
how some of the threads were given me by 
people who knew or thought they knew and 
some by people who frankly guessed, I 

think of two pictures; both tinged with melancholy, 
though blurred by the merciful hand of time; both 
intrinsic parts of the tale itself, yet ever so many 
years removed from its proper dramatic climax. 

The first is of a modest little house across the 
road from the Mosque of Seven Swords ir Kashgar, 
the capital of Chinese Turkestan, while the other 
takes us far away, hundreds of miles to the east of 
Kashgar; hundreds of miles, by the same token, 
from where it all happened. This second picture 
shows us Prince Yuang, the poet, the Manchu, 
cousin-in-blood to the Dowager Empress, strolling 
by the lotus pond in his garden near the Ha-Ta 
Gate of Peking’s Forbidden City, and watching a 
butterfly flutter from plum tree to almond tree. 

An ordinary butterfly. Fragile. Brown. But as 
it flew in the wash of the dying sun, its wings 
seemed brushed with scarlet and stippled with gold 
and amazing peacock-green—not a butterfly at all 
it seemed, but a flying, glittering, fantastic jewel 
that presently vanished in an eddy of wind. And 
it was then that, with a pain in his heart that was 
both sweet and poignant, memories of the little 
house in far Kashgar came back to Prince Yuang; 
memories, too, of a Turki woman—Jehannara had 
been her name—so young and lissome and lovely, 
with her small, waxen-white face, her curly hair 
like the fox-red of autumn leaves, her curiously in- 
nocent eyes like the silvered gray of a well-tem- 
pered blade; and he crystallized these memories 
into a stilted mandarin poem. 

“The Pagoda of Exquisite Purity,” he called it 
—perhaps, to his oblique Mongol imagining, there 
was gall-bitter, incongruous significance in the 
very title—and it read: 

“In the Pagoda of Exquisite Purity 

I hear each day the gentle tinkle-tinkle 

Of my lost love’s jade girdle gems. 

As I look from the broad, carved window 

Of the Pagoda of Exquisite Purity, , 

My tnoughts roam out beyond the Jewel Gate 


Pass, 


On the eve of leaving for Kashgar, 7 
monastery; and who, after the manner of ol 
are honorable, O my grandson. Your soul is 
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And across the shadow of my remem- 
brance falls 

The shadow of Jehannara’s lisping, 
narrow feet. 


Always, beyond the Rain Dome of the 
East, 

In the Pagoda of Chang O, the Moon 
Goddess, ; ; 

Is there the white, exquisite purity—- 

And the cold . . .” 


This, then, was Prince Yuang’s poem. 
This, then, was his picture: gray-haired to- 
day and wizen and bent. 

And the other picture, the one of Kash- 
gar, shows us, in the little house across the 
road from the Mosque of Seven Swords, 
Jehannara herself. Gray-haired too, to- 
day, and wizen and bent. Her feet—had 
Prince Yuang but known it—no longer 
lisping and narrow, but clumsy and drag- 
ging and broadened under the increasing 
weight of flesh and fat, the weight of the 
many years that had passed since the poet 
had seen her. 

Old she seemed—except for her eyes. 
Those eyes were still young and sparkling, 
still curiously innocent and full of the zest 
of living as she talked to Zobeid, her 
daughter, who on the morrow would be- 
come the bride of Mustaffa Gurra, the 
blacksmith. 

Advice she was giving her daughter. 
Advice about this and that and the other 
thing. For instance, as to children: 

“If you desire men-children, you must 
sleep facing the east, and let not the full 
moon shine on your face, and have a naked 
dagger by your bed to look at as soon as 
you awaken. Furthermore,” warming to 
her subject, “if you wish to keep Mustafia’s 
love—” 

_ He will always love me!” interrupted 
Zobeid, flaring up a little. “He gave oath 
upon the Koran!” 


“An excellent thing, the Koran. Was 


not my late husband your father—peace on 
him!—a muklah, a priest, a man of the 
Book Revealed? Yes. An excellent thing, 
the Koran—as an oath upon it is excellent. 
But an oath may be broken.” 

“No, no! Mustaffa is—” 

“The pick and pride of the world? Of 
course. Yet even the best of men are fickle, 
O very small daughter. And I know a bet- 
ter way than a mere oath, a sure way, to 
keep a man’s love. Listen. Cut three hairs 
from your husband’s beard and three nail 
parings from his fingers, and pluck three 
feathers from a live, white rooster’s tail, 
and carry it all in a bag—a blue bag! it must 
be blue!—next to your heart. And Mus- 
taffa—there is no doubt—will be faithful 
to you!” 

“And what,’’ demanded Zobeid mischie- 
vously, ‘““must Mustaffa do if he wants to 
keep my love? You see, I have no beard to 
cut three hairs from and—”’ 

“The Lord His mercy!” exclaimed 
Jehannara, shocked. ‘How can you talk 
like that?” 

“Why not? If the tea boils, the water 
boils.’”’ 

““A woman is different from a man.” 

“Even in love?” 

“Chiefly in love. A woman’s love sings, 
while a man’s—oh, it only stammers.” 

Then, seeing her daughter smile, she went 
on: “Surely you were jesting. You love 
Mustaffa, don’t you?” 

“With all my heart! 
handsome, so strong!’ 

“Indeed!” echoed the older woman. 
“Big—and handsome—and strong!” 

After a pause she added musingly: ‘‘Your 
father was neither big nor handsome nor 
strong. Not much taller than I he was. 
And his arms puny—and a wart on the tip 
of his nose. Wah—”’ staring at her daughter 
defiantly, as if the latter had contradicted 
her—“I loved that wart on his nose! I 
loved his puny arms! I loved him—all of 
him! I never loved any one else!’ She 





So big he is, so 


Juang said goodbye to his grandfather, who was living out his days in a Buddhist 
men, held forth about duty and honor in his age-cracked voice. At the end: “You 


@ pagoda of exquisite purity. Let not its white marble be muddied and stained” 


















































sighed, murmured, 
“And yet—” 

“And yet—?” 

“I think—I am not 
sure—’’ Jehannara 
blushed, not guiltily, 
rather _ self-consciously 

“but I think that 
once he was jealous.” 

“You mean there was 
another man whom—” 

“Whom I loved? By 
Allah the Redeemer! 
Did I not tell you that 
I never loved any one 
except your father? But 
perhaps this other man 
—oh—”’ so innocent her 
eyes, so frank—*‘per- 
haps he loved me—a 
little bit. At times I 
wondered.”’ 

“Who was he?” 

“Prince Yuang, a 
Manchu whom the 
Dowager Empress sent 
as her viceroy to rule 
this land. Ah—” again 
she sighed—‘‘and that 
was many years ago, 
long before you were 
born. I was young 
then, and pretty. Ex- 
ceedingly pretty.” 

“Vain little mother!” 

‘“‘Vain—because I 
speak the truth? I was 
pretty. Such small feet 
I had—much smaller 
than yours. Such 
lovely, red curls—much 
redder than yours. 
Why, your father used 
to say that my curls—”’ 

“I know what he 
used to say,” Zobeid 
cut in a trifle impatient 
ly. “You told me 
often enough. But this 
Prince Yuang—how did 
you meet him?” 

“Through a_flower- 
ot.” 

“Which he 
you?” 

‘““No. Which—al- 
most—I dropped on his 
head.” 

“Eh?” 

Jehannara laughed. 

“He was passing our 
house,” she explained, 
“and I was on the bal 
cony. I upset the pot. 
It fell. It nearly struck 
him. He looked up, 
surprised. Then he saw 
me. He smiled. I 
od back. I remember well .. . It was 
spring—soft blue spring—so many, many 
years ago. 


sent to 


O MANY, many years ago! 

On that day Prince Yuang, who had 
recently come from Peking, had sneaked 
out of the back door of the viceregal palace, 
dressed in a coolie’s simple blue homespun, 


without retinue of stalwart, ruffianl) 
Manchu henchmen clearing a path for him 
with their long, brass-tipped staves. Alone 
he went. Like a Haroun-al-Raschid, he 


Closely during the next weeks, Shukri Ali observed Jehannara and Prince Yuang 
jealousy paralleled by a queer, morbid curiosity. It was in vain. They seemed always 


wanted to see town and people with his 
own clear, friendly eyes, not through offi 
cial mandarin spectacles 

He strolled along. Nobody recognized 
him. He was interested; was thoroughly 
enjoying himself; was glad to be away, for 
an hour or so, from lacquered, brocaded, 
stifling Pekinese pomp and circumstance. 

Kashgar, to him, was alien. It was 
romance. 

Like all eastern Turkestan, it acknowl- 
edged the Middle Kingdom’s suzerainty: 
paid, though grudgingly, at times only at 


the point of the sword, yearly tribute to 
the Dowager Empress. But it was Mos- 
lem, not Chinese, except for the officials 
the garrison, and a small number of Can 
tonese merchants and coolies. It prayed 
to Allah, not to the Lord Buddha. It wore 
turban, not queue and pork-pie cap. Faces 
were hawkish and bearded and ruddy, not 
bland and smooth and ivory-pale. 
Centuries earlier, it had been founded 
by Arab adventurers who had carried the 
Koran in the left and steel in the right 
hand. They had converted the native 
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wondering when they would betray themselves by whispered word or furtive caress, his 
the same—friends, nothing else. Jehannara noticed some subtle change in the atmosphere 


Turki and Tartar tribes; had intermarried 
with them. Since then, often, war had 
passed over Kashgar. The Chinese had 
ruled it, the Afghans, the Persians, the 
Russians, now again the Chinese. But 
somehow it was still Arab to the core, a 
monument to the energy and, too, to the 
hostalgia and religious fervor of the brave, 
dead men who had built it. 

It might have been Mecca; might have 
been Damascus or Bagdad. For here were 
the same rabbits’ warrens of crooked, 
involved, cloth-topped bazaars, strongly 


scented with the aroma of fruit and per 
fumes and leather; the little houses, for 
bidding, oppressively secretive and inti 
mate with their windowless, white-washed 
walls frowning at the passers-by, but 
blossoming toward the inner patios with 
olive and rosebush and tinkly fountain; 
the cemeteries crisscrossed with Barbary 
fig, and the tiny stone cups that held grain 
and water for the birds of passage. 

Here, as Prince Yuang reached the heart 
of the Moslem town where only rarely a 
Chinese ambled along on slurring, slippered 


feet, was a tangle of 
cobbled alleys so nar- 
row that overhead the 
roofs on both sides 
seemed to mingle and 
interlace like rigging in 
a fishing harbor. Here, 
finally, in the distance, 
dominating the whole, 
its magnificent gateway 
covered with delicate 
orchid and mauve arab- 
esques in mosaic faience, 
towered the Mosque of 
Seven Swords—the 
apex, the basic reason 
for this keen, rowdy bit 
of Islam flung over the 
face of the yellow con- 
tinent. 
Romantic 
Prince Yuang—and so 
different from Peking. 
And how different the 
native Moslems from 
Peking’s eternally chat- 
tering, laughing, good- 
natured throngs! 
These people here did 
not chatter nor laugh. 
Taciturn they seemed, 
calm, contemplative, 
grave—and ! 


thought 


then, sud- 
denly, as Prince Yuang 
was destined to find out 
a moment later, over a 
nothing, a trivialitv, a 
fancied insult, they 
would fly into red, pas- 
sionate rage, would ex- 
change foul curses and 
blows, even dagger 
thrusts. 

Thus, when in an : 
most deserted sq 

he passed a fruit sti 
and his cigarette ash 
happened to drop on a 
heap of apples, there 
was the vendor, a shriv- 
eled old Turki peasant 
woman, at once yelling 
abuse. 

She was in an evil 
temper anyway. For 
an hour or two earlier 
her husband had cas 
ally 
having sipped vinegar 
all these years, he felt 
entitled to taste a fe 
drops of honey; in other 
words, that he was go 
ing to take to himself a 
second and very much 
vounger wife. Yes, 
Mabrouka had good 
cause to be angry with 

the world at large, and this cigarette ash fall 
ing on her apples seemed the last straw 

“By Allah,” she shrieked at Yuang, 
“what manners be these, O third-born of a 
jackal’s spawn?” 

He smiled, offered courteous apologies 
“Forgive me, O mother of a thousand 
charms!” 

He spoke Turki with a sing-song Mongol 
accent. She recognized it; looked at him 
sharply; saw the almond-shaped eyes, the 
ivory-pale features. 

Ah, she thought, (Continued on page 155) 


announced that 





This is the thoughtful month in the garden—so much con- 
sideration must be given to moving, to rearrangement. Irises 
must be divided, and new varieties added to your store 


chtember in the 


By Mrs. Francis King 


eA Charming Article that 


Will Appeal to Every 


LESSED be September, for then come 
still and sunny days when one can 
sit in the garden to enjoy it: when 

plans can most reasonably be made for next 
year’s garden improvement, garden beauty. 
In such days come many ideas which it is 
not—as is so often the case—too late to 
carry out. Now the notebook, with its 
many spring and summer pencilings, 
should be taken into the garden and 
quietly consulted and considered: a pad 
and pencil for suggestions of position 
changes, for orders, for general charting of 
the places of plants, must accompany the 
notebook. It has been my own habit, on 
such sweet, quiet days as September always 
has to offer, to take a light wicker chair and 
table to the rose-garden—a secluded place 
and then to let no one know where I was, 
so that the necessary thinking and writing 
might be done without interruption. 
Turning now, however, to September 
work, the saving of tree leaves is an im- 
portant business for the end of this month 
and the whole month*of October. For 
more years than I like to confess to, we 
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burned most of our leaves, but of late we 
have seen the error of our ways. Leaves 
have been gathered, piled, with a few posts 
and some four-foot chicken wire to corral 
them. In the spring, light layers of lime 
or wood ashes are mixed through them, and 
by fall there is always a good amount of 
leaf mold or humus for garden purposes— 
invaluable for enriching the soil and giving 
to such plants as azaleas, peonies, and 
lilacs some of the exact food they need. 
Another thing that may be done in 
September with good hope for spring effect 
is the remaking of a lawn; and, if done 
early in the month. in the -latitude of 
Boston, the sowing of grass seed can be 
expected to give a good cover of green 
before winter, and gain several points on 
spring work in consequence. Almost every 
seed list gives directions now for lawn 
making, but I might suggest the use of an 
equal mixture of blue grass and redtop 
seed as a good combination of grass seed 
to begin with. Several inches of good soil 
—six or eight at least—are essential to use 
as a top for any lawn whose base is clay, 


Flower-Lover 


and more than that if sand is the gardener’s 
portion. And do remember that the line 
of a lawn for grading should always be 4 
dipping or concave line, never the convex 
or bulging one. The artificial effect seen 
on many of our small grass plots before 
rows of houses in suburbs and _ towns 
through the wrong kind of grading is a sad 
thing; the lawns seem slightly humped, 
and the tranquil natural effect is not there. 

At any time after August fifteenth, in a 
season of average moisture, most kinds of 
evergreens can be transplanted. Here 's 
one of the most delightful occupations ot 
gardening. To take a tree, large or small, 
lift it from one spot, put it in another, and 
have a total change of picture in both 
places—what a delicious sensation for the 
gardener who studies his little place as 4 
painter does his canvas! However, I think 
the massing of small evergreens about the 
foundations of houses is sadly overdone at 
present. The first few plantings ol this 
kind were interesting enough, because 
there seemed not only a reasonableness 
about them, but a certain originality; but 




















ow on every hand, especially in the sub- 
divisions outside targe cities, these same 


I 


Jantings 01 arborvite and of yew, of 
cedar and of dwarf conifers of other kinds, 


appea* and reappear almost ad nauseam. 
Everybcdv seems to follow everybody else, 


and there are Ss 


many varieties of ever 


greens, there are so many lovely hardy 


shrubs to use in connection with them, 
that gardeners should use their own 
taste, with regard to masses of green 
for the masking of that sometimes ugly 
joining of foundation-wall and lawn. 
Sometimes, too, it is well to let the de- 
spised line show a little and to use 
groups at strategic points, instead of 
4 continuous set of mounds of green. 

But for the moving of these fine 
trees green in winter as in summer, 
lovely in April and May with leaf buds 
of exquisite tones of green, let me say 
While it is really bet- 
ter to move conifers before the middle 
of May, still if work has been too 
pressing in the spring ard this has not 
been done, such trees may be trans- 
planted now with an assurance of 
safety if the directions I shall give 
are carefully carried out: 

The hole should be prepared with 
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a word or two. 


special care. It 
should be at least 
twice as large as the 
spread of the roots 
of the tree to be set 
in it. From their 
known habitats, 
one gathers that 
these trees like a 
sandy, light soil, 
and this should be 
kept in mind when 
digging and prepar- 
ing the hole. Such 
a hole should be two 
totwoanda half feet 
deep. Take up your 
evergreen, keep 
the roots covered 
every moment you 
can—for many good 
specimens are lost 
through the slight 
drying of the roots 

see that the soil 
at the bottom of the 
hole is well spaded 
and loose, pile some 
of this in the center 
of the hole, set the 
tree on that small 
heap, and fill in 
when you have the 
tree at the right 
height for hole and 
general position, 
Working in well- 
pulverized earth 
around the small, 
fibrous roots of the 
evergreen and 
tamping down well 
with a piece of 
rounded wood 
When the hole is 
about half filled 
the rest of the space 
to the top should 
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be filled with water and allowed to stand 
till all is absorbed. The hole may then 


be filled to the top 


with earth, but a 


September in the Garden 


The loveliness of your June 
garden depends upon the 
work done in September. 
Bright-colored tulips are the 
spring harvest of fall planting 

































Peonies are among the important 
things to remember this month. 
There are nearly a hundred varie- 
ties, single and double, running an ex- 
quisite color scale from white to red 


downward slant toward the tree should be 
planned for the top soil. ‘‘Never,”’ says an 
authority, “plant an evergreen when the 
soil is damp and sticky.’ After the trees 
are set, give the /eaves water twice a day, 
sprinkling with a hose for three weeks at 
least on every day that it does not rain. 
Too much trouble, say you? No, not when 
one considers the great desirability of the 
evergreen, its winter beauty, its de 
lightful contrast with other foliage, its 
permanent qualities, its pictorial ones 
This practise of watering the whole tree 
twice each day, morning and night, is 
always observed by a friend of mine, 
a iandscape architect, and during 
many years she has never lost a trans- 
planted evergreen. If the season is 
dry, cautious watering should be 
given once a week to the roots, too; 
but remember that autumn as a rule 
does not call for so much water about 
things as does a dry spring. Ther 
is apt to be more moisture in che at 
mosphere, and the coolness of that 
atmosphere is in itself a help. 

I shall call attention to only one 
tvpe of evergreen, which Professor 
Sargent considered the handsomest of 
all. This is th: cencolor fir. It is 

unsuited to the 


small place i one 
53° dts Wants to see it In its 
% full beauty, because 


of its size, though I 
have lately seen a 
beautiful decorative 
use of it where two 
spec imen trees, over 
ten feet tall, flanked 
the entrance door 
of a pretty house of 
moderate size near 
Detroit. But to see 
this tree of glorious 
pyramidal form, of 
lovely, dusky green 
with some blue in 
its foliage, to see it 
rise to its own stat- 
ure, some twenty- 
five feet in height, or 
taller. with a spread 
eventuallyoftwenty 
feet at the base, is 
to experience a sen- 
sation. The Colo- 
rado blue spruce is 
not the tree for 
eastern gardens that 
this is; that, while 
young, is attractive, 
but difficult to use 
well in a_ small 
planting because of 
its extreme blue 
cclor; and as it ages 
it becomes a ragged 
pole. Thisisproved 
by the specimens 
‘eft as a warning in 
the Arnold Arbore- 
tum at Boston. 
Bulb planting be- 
gins now—that is, 
in late September 
and wonderful ef- 
fects are bound to 
come in spring with the use of the right 
things together. It is, of course, a little 
late to order, but (Continued on page 192) 
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It Began Like This: 


HE Dorrance family sat 
all over their wide, old- 
fashioned porch. Mother 


in the rocker with Abby on her 
lap; Father by the table. Janet 
was on the top step, Thelma 
close beside her. 

Janet’s wide gray eyes were 
staring at the arc-light at the 
end of the drive. 

“It’s like a moon,” she said 
suddenly, “‘or a pearl. It’s—” 

Thelma laughed at her lov- 
ingly. “It’s like an arc-light,”’ 
she said. ‘And old-fashioned, 
at that.” 

Janet’s eyes, which always 
looked as if they saw something 
other people couldn’t, focused 
on the light as if it were a crys 
tal ball of fortune. “They keep 
on going two by two, two by 
two, all the way to the city,” 
she said dreamily. “And then 
they flower into thousands and 
millions of little lights that 
dance and twist . .. Mother—!” 

“Well, dear?” 

“TI want to follow the lights. 
They’re my fairy-tale. You'll 
have Thelma at home. I've 
finished my secretarial course 
and had some experience be- 
sides. Oh, mother—” her 
face was alight and eager 
“it is just as if something 
was calling to me, when I 
see the lights.” 

An automobile horn in- 
terrupted them, blowing 
loudly at the gate. After a 
minute steps came nearer, a 
man’s and a woman’s. It 
was the woman Janet saw 
first. She was slim and 
smart, with an intense, tired 
face, with enormous black 
eyes and a thin, reddened 
mouth. 

“We've lost our way,” she 
said. 

“Are we on the Lincoln High- 
way?” the man asked as she 
spoke. 

She gave him a little push to 
be silent, and a dozen bracelets 
clashed and slipped on her arm 

“You’re on the Highway,” 
Janet answered them both 
“Follow the lights and they will 
take you.”’ 

“Come down and show us,” 
demanded the woman. 

“Don’t be a goose, Marion,”’ he said. 

Janet went to the gate with them and 
pointed, “Follow the lights,” she said 
again. “That way.” 

As they started, something whirled in 
the air and tinkled at Janet’s feet. 

“For luck—and to remember the way to 
New York by!” called Marion’s gay, 
insolent voice. 

The great, shining car skid down the 
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“Want to hunt a room 
in couples?’’ demanded the 
girl easily. Janet looked 
at her and liked her. 
“Yes, let’s,’’ she answered 
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village street. Janet bent 
over and lifted the thing 
Marion had tossed to her—a 
couple of rhinestone bangles, 
narrow, sparkling, linked to 
gether. Janet slid them 
slowly on her own siim wrist 
and turned back to the house 

There were footsteps be 
hind her—hurried, urgent 
It was David, who lived next 
door. His father—‘Uncle 
Doctor”’ to all the Dorrances 

—had had a stroke, and he 
had come for help 

It was hours before the 
excitement was over. Dr 
Hutchinson was desperately 
ill. David sent for Dr 
Renshaw, a former instruc- 
tor in medical school, who 
was just beginning to prac- 
tise, and in the midst of 
all the sorrow, Janet could 
not help noticing _ that 
Thelma and the handsome 
young doctor were evidently 
falling in love with each other 

In spite of all that could 
be done, Dr. Hutchinsor 
died, and before his death he 
asked a promise from his 
son—that he would remait 
in Denton and take his place 
there. It was a hard re- 
quest. David had planned 
to go away and specialize 
but he gave his word. 

In all David's trouble Janet 
had no time to mention her own am 
bitions, and when she did speak o! 
them, she found David listening 
her with something like horror. 

He had loved her always, she 
found, though he had never told her 
so. It seemed to him his constant cate, 
his loving kindness had been telling her 
through the years. But to Janet David 
was just David—not the Prince in shining 
armor every girl dreams of for a lover 
Her gentle heart was hurt by his gne! 
First he had lost his chance to go away, 
and now he was losing her. F 

She offered to stay and marry him, if he 
wished. But David was older and wiser 
He would not accept the sacrifice 
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STON CES 


Gleamed Brighter Than The 


q last he snatched her in his 
5 I Tt Home ast he snatched he Soe 


arms to say good-by. 

put her arms round his 
neck and_ kissed him 
back frankly. 


B i “I’m going to keep your 
y picture where I can see it 






at 
p all the time,” she said. “It 
& M A RG A R E = | will be almost like having 
: | you to tell me what to do.” 
Ri ii She was surprised when 
W I D D E M E R 1 he pulled away from her 
and said, “Is that all I 
i mean to you—somebody to 
} tell you how to behave?” 
Then, as her eyes filled, 
he spoke more gently, con- 
ANET’S way was made trolling himself. 
iy easy for her. There are “I’m glad you're taking 
af some people in this world the picture. And remem- 
S, } who seem to own a magic ber It’s always saying: ‘I 
o- | key, a Blue Flower, which opens love you every way there 
m | locked doors and breaks roads is. You’re brave and 
ist | for them through the moun- sweet and wonderful, and 
e. tains. David set his quiet prac- perhaps you'll love m= 
e- fl ticality to work to make the back like that some time. 
at. J roads safe ahead for Janet. He I'll be waiting. Re- 
xt | found that Mrs. Martin, their member.’ ”’ 
le clergyman’s wife, possessed an “I promise to look at it 
es aunt who was a high official in and always remember 
he the New York Y.W.C.A. Mrs. vou’re saying that,’’ she 
Martin wrote to her whispered. “Oh, David, 
he about Janet. And the you don’t know how much 
Mr aunt, who was uncompro- I love you. Only—not 
ly misingly named Emily that way.” 
yr Stark, sent a neat typed “That’s why I’m getting 
cy letter back, saying that rid of you,” he said, trying 
ho fi she did not usually en- to laugh. ; 
ac- courage young girls to pean a 
ol come on to the city, She watched the chang- 
ald mane there were more ing pry ta — 
hat girls than places. But fully at first, because she 
me good semeusion with suf- felt a little guilty over not 
tly ficient background and staying and marrying Da- 
er cultural foundation to be vid. But in spite of her- 
ild useful in uncommercial self the thrill of adventure 
0 lines were always in de- began to waken again. She 
he mand, and if Janet was was going to see wonderful 
his all Mrs. Martin said, she people and places. She 
ain | mightcomeon. Shecould would be secretary, per- 
act — course, promise to b-ps, to some wonderful 
oe place her, but thought man or woman... She 
nec — was a likelihood of would make as ~~ a 
Ize er being able to do so. salary, presently, as Mary 
To Janet, running Hart, who had left Denton 
net eagerly down the drive for Chicago, and was 
um to greet David and hear the managing a whole office 
ol wonderful news, it sounded magical. there . . . She would send 
rt “It isn’t only the young knights tickets back to have 
’ who go on quests now,” her mother Mother and Thelma and 
sne 


s said, smiling with a sigh behind her 
her smile. 
ale, And Janet laughed, her heart 


het beating with excitement. Shining 
AviG things! 


the two smallest children 
come on and stay at a hotel with her, and 
show them all the theaters and shops and 
lighted streets and beautiful restaurants 
and glittering windows, and introduce 


=e And so she went. Her mother them to the friends she had made. She 
7 and Thelma were brave about let- laughed at herself a little, but as the dark 
ae c bee ork when the actual parting came, came past the train —— _ 10 
ail ut Abby and little Jacky cried so! She “ ‘ , stared out at the ducking telegraph poles 
: could feel their Soca hands after she was - gg nar slr os and dreamed .. . 

f be on the train. She went from the State “and eT A on ll Miss Emily Stark was as rigid as her 
ser University town, and David drove her over girl with emphasis. “Been name, but she melted gradually to Janet’s 





the twenty-five miles from Denton. At the learning for twenty years” eager, sensitive courtesy. She took her 
+1 


in person to the 
room secretary and 
told her that she 
would write her, or 
see her tomorrow, 
about a_ position 
that had come up. 
First, she could 
give Miss Randall 
a sample of her 
capacity for dicta- 
tion. But not till 
she had gone out 
and found herself 
a room. 

She was over- 
taken on the broad 
stone steps with 
her list by another 
girl with a list. 

“Want to hunt 


in couples?” de- 
manded the girl 
easily. 


Janet looked at 
her and rather 
liked her. She 
was smaller than 
Janet, who was 
only of medium 
height; thin, too, 
nearly too thin. 
She had a cap of 
black hair that 
looked painted on 
like a china doll’s, 
a sealing-wax 
mouth, and mas- 
caroed eyes. She 
looked exactly like 
a half-hundred 
thin little girls 
with caps of black 
hair and vermilion 
mouths and 
thickly-done lashes 
whom Janet had 
passed on the street 
already that day. 
But she had an 
air of thinking her- 
self the only one 
there was like her; 


not exactly pert, 
not exactly arro- 
gant—a little of 


both, maybe. She 
pulled a felt skull- 
cap down over the 
varnished hair as 
she spoke, and 
shook herself neat 
in her wisp of black 
satin. 

Janet, pink- 
cheeked and hazel- 
eyed in her blue coat-suit, her golden- 
brown hair curling out under her hat, an 
swered with a daring feeling of this being 
her first adventure, “Yes, let’s! But I don’t 
know a bit about New York—do you?” 

“And how!” said the other girl with em- 
phasis. “Been learning for twenty years. 
My name’s Bobbie Gold—Barbara Heath- 
cote Gold, out of a book called ‘Barbara 
Heathcote’s Trial.’ Mother died before 
she could tell me what they tried her for. 
I’m living it down. And you, Moddom?”’ 





“Janet Dorrance. After my grand- 
mother,” Janet said, laughing. This girl 
was fun. 
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The chop suey place was gorgeous—gaily painted lattices, dangling lanterns, 


saw Bobbie’s and Frank’s eyes meet and gaze deep into each ot:..er. 


“Got a grandmother? Thought vou 
came from the sticks,” said Bobbie. 
“What about getting a big room and a 
little one? I’m about through’ entertaining 
the boy-friend on a park bench, and believe 
me, sweetheart, you will be, too. Gives 
‘em no feeling of class. Think you could 
stand my artless girlish ways?” 

She was such a little sparrow of a thing! 
Somehow Janet took to her. 

“We'll try it,’ she said promptly. 
we don’t like it, 
Come on!” 

“Aw’right.”’ Bobbie led the way with 
no more words to the near-by subway 


ws | 
we can always stop. 


“We 


entrance, diving in with the practical as- 
surance of a rabbit going down his own 
hole. 

It took them four hours’ breathless and 
weary huniing; which was a short time, 
Bobbie said. It was in one of the down- 
town streets, a place surrounded by lofts. 
in an old five-story house. A large room on 
the top floor that held two beds, and a tin} 
room, an alcove, with a separate door from 
the hall. It looked cramped to Janet. 
fresh from the big, rambling house at home. 
but there was a window that looked down 
and gave a gleam of river beyond the rool, 
and Bobbie said they had a prize. 
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soft-footed Chinese, and music off in a corner. 


understand each other 


_ “You wait till we get a lot of things 
trom the Five and Ten stuck around,”’ she 
said, with an enthusiasm for nest-building 
which reminded Janet with a twinge of 
homesickness of Thelma. 

_ then Bobbie stopped reminding her of 
Thelma, for she stuck her hands into the 
Satin string around her waist and looked a 
little embarrassed. 

_“‘I—I—ook here, baby, I wonder if 
I’m playing straight with you. When I 
dragged you along, hunting with all this 
pep and personality for a place to see the 
boy-friend in, I was really playing my 
own hand. If you aren’t rough with me, 


we trust each other,”’ that look said. 


back to the Y. W. 
secretary together, 
and then Janet 
went with a beat- 
ing heart to take 
her test dictation. 
As far as she could 
tell, she did all 
tight, but she 
couldn’t tell much 
from Miss Ran- 
dall’s slightly 
bored air. Then 
she was sent again 
to Miss Emily 
Stark. F 

“T hear you are 
taking a room with 
Barbara Gold,” 
said that omnis- 
cient lady, looking 
at her over her 
bifocals. 

Janet hoped 
Miss Stark didn’t 
disapprove. But 
all she said was: 

“IT hope you'll 
try to have a good 
influence over her 
in the matter of 
slang and make-up. 
I feel a responsi- 
bility to my niece 
Essie about you, of 
course. Remem- 
ber that careless 
speech and rough 
manners impair a 
young girl’s office 
value. If you are 
ambitious, I know 
I need say no 
more.” 

Janet then 
the presence. 

“Did she bawl 
you out about any 
thing?” Bobbie, 
who had been wait- 
ing for her down- 
stairs, inquired in a 
loud whisper. 

“No. Her niece, 
my minister’s wife, 
sort of put me in 
ner charge. She 
only said to re- 
member that care- 
less speech and 
rough manners 


left 








Janet, smiling to herself, 
They belonged 


the one and only will probably be sitting 
‘round the alcove from July to June. He’s 
a nice kid with red hair, and—but : 

Janet liked Bobbie for this. It sounded 
fair. 

“Well, why not?” she said. ‘“When—if— 
I have them, I suppose you’ll let me have a 
fair share of evenings!” 

“Sure!”? Bobbie looked relieved. “I 
was afraid you were the kind that studied 
all evening and bawled out any one that 
peeped. I had one like that before. But 
you look as if you had enough It to have a 
heart.” 

So they took the room and reported 


would impair my 

office value,” Janet 

ssid, making up 

her mind that this 

was as far as she 
would ever go in bringing up the self- 
assured, friendly Bobbie. 

Bobbie looked thoughtful, then giggled. 
“Gosh—no, I mean gee—no, I guess I just 
mean dear, dear, or such words—there’s 
something to that, isn’t there, old pal? 
Nobody never told li’l Topsy nuffin like 
dat afore. Though I guess it’s different 
when you're a stenog. I’m not.” 

“What do you do?” Janet asked, deeply 
interested, and following Bobbie into the 
cafeteria. 

“T have charge of the inspection table at 
a wholesale importing place on Fourth 
Avenue—French (Continued on page 232) 
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lent, nation-wide bull 
markets on the New 
York Stock Exchange, which 
caused solid, conservative financial leaders 
in the Street to shake their heads and send 
warning letters to their clients to get out 
from under and liquidate their accounts. 
For the general public had gone on a wild, 
reckless debauch and was enthusiastically 
boosting certain pet stock favorites to sky- 
scraper heights, buying, buying, buying, 
wiring in orders from every section of the 
country, teachers and preachers, business 
and professional men, clerks, waiters, and 
dressmakers, men and women in all walks 
of life joining the mad orgy until these 
speculative securities had risen from 60 to 
90 points above their intrinsic values. It 
was not an inside, professional traders’ 
market, but what Wall Street calls the 
public’s market; in fact, it was a suckers’ 
market, and greenhorns all over the coun- 
try were playing football with the shares. 
What made the situation more danger- 
ous was the fact that the particular violence 
44 


I; WAS one of those vio- 


of the bidding-up process converged on a 
small group of highly speculative stocks in 
corporations of whose actual merits the 
buyers knew absolutely nothing except 
what their imaginations painted; they had 
not studied the earning statements, man- 
agements, or dividends of these companies; 
they were betting blindly that the shares 
would rise and net them a handsome for- 
tune, staking their money on their hopes, 
their aspirations, and their pipe-dreams. 
Some of the millions of buyers—for there 














were millions trading in this vast suckers’ 
market—were purchasing the stocks out- 
right, but many also were buying on 
margin; that is, they were paying part of 
tne value of the stocks and borrowing the 
balance from their brokers, paying interest 
on the loans. 

In this particular market, as the metro- 
politan newspapers later revealed, was 4 
postman in a little hamlet in New Jersey, 
who took the meager earnings he had 
saved to pay off a mortgage on his home to 
gamble on margin; the speculative fever 
had infected him, too. And there was an 
innocent, little old lady who staked every 
dollar she had in the world; she kissed her 
money good-by with a fond dream of 
affluence for the rest of her natural life. 
Also, there was a dressmaker who had 
amassed $20,000 through years of toil; she 
put it all up in one big, reckless throw, for 
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she figured she could not lose. 
And there was a waiter in a 
downtown restaurant in the 
financial district, who had 
saved up almost enough to start a restau- 
rant of his own; that was his little dream. 
A patron, supposedly in the know, advised 
the poor, enthusiastic wretch to purchase 
a certain volatile stock which was soaring 
like a balloon. The waiter hurried out the 
same hour, drew his money from the bank, 
and blew it hopefully in; and he margined, 
too. Now, the catch in all these inside tips 
is that the advisers tell when to buy, but 
they never tell when to sell. Which is a 
gtave omission! ‘To the general public, 
ignorant of trading conditions, such advice 
is just about as dangerous as suggesting to 
a non-swimmer that he jump off a ferry- 
boat without even a pair of water-wings. 

Then suddenly, one morning, without 
apparent reason, the top-heavy market 
cracked; the whole speculative structure, 
bid up far beyond normal values, broke of 
its own weight. It collapsed, and the en- 
tire broad list of securities, honest, stable 
shares as well as the hot-air issues, rocked 
violently and began to be pressed down 
under the vast tidal wave of selling orders 
which began to roll in by telephone and 
telegraph. And now the public which had 
feverishly ordered, “Buy! Buy! Buy!” 
set up a clamorous yell of, “Sell! Sell! 
Sell!” It was a veritable deluge. Big 
brokerage houses were snowed under. The 
public, say the brokers who handle their 
orders, is like a flock of silly sheep; when 
one runs, they all run; when one buys, 
they all buy; when one sells, they all sell; 
they all become panic-stricken at the same 
time. And that is where the danger lies, 
lor these violent fluctuations of the market 
frst In one direction and then in the other, 
due to mob emotion, spell disaster not only 
to the ignorant speculators, but also to the 





Stock Axchange 


By Elizabeth 


firm 
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entire business struc- 
ture of the country. 
The fury of these 
successive waves of 
selling, with a panic- 
stricken public be- 
hind them, is like the 
bursting of a mighty 
dam; nobody knows how far the damage 
will extend. 

Down at the New York Stock Exchange 
on the morning of the big break, where I 
stood in the visitors’ gallery with one of the 
officials of the Exchange, the scene upon 
the floor was like bedlam let loose. Brokers 
were bellowing their orders; some had lost 
their voices. Nobody knew exactly what 
the prices were, for the stock-ticker. 
though it was not yet noon, was almost an 
hour behind. Brokerage firms had put 
extra men on the floor to execute the rush 
of orders, and still the wild tide of liquida 
tion increased. It was the biggest day of 
selling in the entire history of the Ex- 
change. 

“What started this selling?’ I asked the 
official. 

“Nobody knows just what touched off 
the fireworks,’ he replied grimly. “But 
the explosion has been due for some time. 
The prices of these speculative favorites 
are so out-of-reason high that they toppled 
of their own weight. And the worst of it is, 
in a crazy market like this, it’s always the 
little fellows, the weak and ignorant who 
can’t afford to lose, who get crowded to the 
wall. Would you like to take a look at 
some of the brokerage houses? The specu- 
lating mobs in their customers’ rooms are 
worth seeing on a day like this.” 

He phoned to a well-known brokerage 
firm, and I went over. It was two o'clock. 
The big customers’ room was jammed with 
people, standing in line, their eyes glued 
to the quotation board where the violent 
descent of the shares was marked. The big 
room was completely silent; the crowd 
stood immobile as statues; not a sound was 
heard, save now and again a groan or a 
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The big customers’ room ~ the brokerage 
was jammed. 
heard save now and again a groan or a 
gasp as somebody’s earnings were wiped 
that spectacular downward plunge 


N»: a sound was 


“isp as somebody’s earnings were wiped 
out in that spectacular downward plunge. 
Suddenly a man standing in line keeled 
over in a dead faint; attendants carried 
him to a rear room. 

“People with bum hearts shouldn’t 
monkey with the market,” growled a young 
broker in my ear. ‘Look at that woman. 
She’s got hers!” 

A middle-aged woman with blanched 
face had broken from the line and, stagger- 
ing slightly, made her way to the door, her 
handkerchief pressed to her lips. A clerk 
sprang forward and steadied her arm. 

“Crazy!’’ muttered the broker. “The 
whole world’s gone crazy as a loon.” 

A clerk approached. ‘‘You’re wanted, 
sir, on the phone.” 

The broker hurried away. 

Within the next few days casualties of 
the big break began to appear in the 
papers. The postman in Jersey had blown 
out his brains; the dressmaker was bank- 
rupt; she wanted the Stock Exchange 
closed. The innocent little old lady, her 
meager funds gone, sought succor from 
cold charity. The waiter was found by the 
police, unconscious; heart-broken, he had 
turned on the gas. News of these few 
victims floated up to public notice in the 
columns of the daily press, but most of the 
tragedies were never heard of. And vet 
there were despair, disillusionment, and 
shattering of hopes in thousands of hearts 
all over the country as a result of that day’s 
break. 

Pondering over this backwash of private 
disaster which follows in the wake of 
ignorant and reckless speculation, I asked 
the assistant to the president of the New 
York Stock Exchange to suggest a com- 
petent man who would discuss these things 
with me, explain the uses and the abuses 
of the stock market, and indicate how the 
public might employ its facilities to 
financial advantage instead of being de- 
stroyed. An appointment was arranged 
for me with a senior member of one of 
the oldest brokerage firms in Wall Street. 
A high-class, conservative house and a 
sober, conservative man, a veteran of 
years’ experience in the Street. 

“Just what is gambling?” I asked him. 
“What is speculation? And what, if anv, 
is the difference between the two? Can the 
Stock Exchange (Continued on page 172) 
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OHN GOUGH was white-headed now—and his fight was over forty years old. 
Yet as the silver cup was raised to his lips, he went blind with desire. It re- 
quired superhuman effort to put the cup aside untasted. And long after the last 
communicant had left the church he knelt at the altar rai), wrestling with the Tiger 
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§ JOHN made the turn 
away from the last 
decent shopping 
street, he was 

brought up by an enormous 
dray on runners. It was 
loaded with beer kegs. As 
it swung up to the gutter, the 
mighty grays that drew it 
lunged upon the wooden 
sidewalk and broke through. 
As he was waiting for the 
mél‘e to clear up, John’s 
feverish eyes took in a sign- 
board across the street. It 
announced that a New York 
company of players would 
present that afternoon and 
evening a drama by T. S. 
Arthur, “Ten Nights in a 
Bar Room.” 

Now, the theatre was al- 
most as taboo to John as the 
other sort of house for which he was 
headed. Yet as he avidly scanned the post- 
cr with its picture of a little girl in a crino- 
line receiving what certainly was meant to 
be a death blow from a flying black bottle, 
he was conscious that his old desire for the 
stage was almost as poignant as his other 
flagellations, and he told himself that he 
would start his day off by seeing the after- 
noon performance of “Ten Nights in a 
Bar Room,” 

He paid his entrance fee of a quarter and 
entered the familiar atmosphere—the 
smell of peanuts and coal oil mingled with 
the collected odor of crowds—just as the 
curtain rose on the tavern, Sickle and 
Sheaf, with the immortal Slade lounging 
in the doorway. 

John sat motionless for two hours while 
under his enthralled gaze Slade’s son de- 
teriorated from barkeeper to bum, while 
poor Jo Morgan became the perfect ine- 
briate, and little Mary Morgan sang the 
song that was to become a temperance 
immortelle: 

“O father, dear father, come home 

with me now, 

The clock in the steeple strikes one, 

You said you were coming right home 

from the shop 

Assoon as your day’s work wasdone . . . 
He groaned with the audience when 
Slade’s bottle crashed on the little girl’s 
head, and wept with him and with drunken 
Jo When the child lay dying. He gnashed 
his teeth over Willie Hammond’s death at 
the hands of demon rum and roared with 
laughter over Sample’s Yankee clowning. 

The curtain dropped on the last act. 
A snub-nosed boy began to turn out the 
footlamps. Still John sat with arms 
folded, his whole being relaxed, profoundly 
sleepy. _ Not till his last peanut-eating 
companion had departed did he rise and 
make his way into the winter dusk. Sleigh- 
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bells were jingling, the lamp lighter was at 
work, newsboys were shouting. It was a 
cheerful sort of world! With a little smile 
John turned toward the hotel and Mary. 
He had had his emotional debauch. The 
Tiger was completely exhausted. 

Mary was not in their room. Without 
removing his cloak he flung himself on the 
bed and slept. He was awakened an hour 
later by a cry, 

“O John! John! Thank God!” 

He sat up. Mary, her fur-trimmed 
pelisse and her bonnet snow-powdered, 
was running across the room. She paused 
at the bedside, looked at him keenly, then 
kissed him and began to weep. John put a 
gentle arm about her. 

“Don’t, Mary, don’t! I’m all right. I 
was a brute to leave you in suspense, but 
if you only knew what I’ve endured lately.”’ 

“But Ido know!” gasped Mary. “That's 
why I’ve spent the afternoon searching 
saloons for you. John, where did you go?” 

John sprang to his feet. ‘Mary, I’ve 
been---Mary, let me tell you of my marvel- 
ous afternoon! I’ve seen a play as poor as 
the old ‘Temperance Hoax’ in form and as 
great as Shakespeare in its power to move 
—a dreadful play—the greatest play- 

Giving no heed to his wife’s look of con- 
sternation, he proceeded to act out “Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room.” 

Mary forgot her consternation as she 
lived the play over with him, but as he 
finished and dropped into a seat by the 
fire she said quietly, 

“You won’t be fit for your lecture, to- 
night, dear John.” 

“T shan’t lecture,” retorted John, lean- 
ing back with closed eyes, the fire bringing 
out the hollows in his cheeks and round 
his eyes. “I shall tell them the story of 
that plav.”’ 

“John Bartholomew Gough!” screamed 
Mary. “Are vou crazy? Tell the world 
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that you went to a play and 
recite the play to, them? 
You'll have every. evangeli- 
cal church in this town on 
your head!”’ 

John smiled without open 
ing his eyes. “I heard the 
greatest sermon against al- 
cohol this afternoon I ever 
expect to hear. And I’m 
going to send every one in 
the country to see it.” 

His wife threw up her 
hands. ‘The Methodist 
church’ll cancel its contract 
with you! Remember, 
you’re to speak from a 
pulpit tonight that believes 
the theatre is the ante 
room to Satan’s offices.”’ 

“Will you haye them 
bring me an oyster stew 
and some corn-bread, 
Mary?” asked John. “I’m. starved,” 

Mary knew that the interview was ended. 

It went as she had foretold. John gave 
his thrilling recital of the play. The 
audience, at first horrified, was then en- 
tranced. The Methodist elders broke the 
contract. John went happily on to Chicago, 
where he told twenty thousand people 
about “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.”’ 

The play began to enjoy a popularity 
that never was to be equaled except by 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Company after 
company went on the road with it, until 
there never was a hamlet so tiny, provided 
it possessed a public hall, that did not 
laugh and weep over Sample and little 
Mary Morgan. 

For a while the temperance organiza 
tions protested loudly against John’s 
departure from the rule of things. But 
John was bigger than they, and their pro 
tests soon grew feeble. The great point 
for John was that the episode had renewed 
his spiritual and mental poise. And it was 
not long before his enemies were occupied 
with a new criticism of about equal im- 
portance! The cry was raised that John 
was exploiting the reform to make himself 
rich. Every article of apparel he and Mary 
wore was appraised. Mary’s blue-plush 
bonnet with a crimson ostrich plume, her 
blue-velvet pelisse, her brooch with John’s 
hair, the size of her crinoline, the cut of her 
kid shoes were commented on by reporters. 
John’s “stovepipe” hat, bought for a 
pound in England, his black broadcloth 
evening clothes of English cut, were held 
up to ridicule. 

But the classic example of the exotic 
character of the Goughs’ extravagances 
was developed by their method of traveling 
from Chicago to St. Louis. The Illinois 
Central Railway had a sleeping car! Down 


one side of the coach ran six staterooms, 
each containing two seats long enough to 
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lie upon. Down 
the opposite side of 
the coach was a 
row of seats that 
“revolved like bar- 
ber chairs.” There 
was a washroom 
in the coach, con- 
taining a marble 
washbasin! 

John and Mary 
Gough actually oc- 
cupied one of these 
staterooms in the 
winter of 1857! But 
not again for many 
years, so hostile 
were the comments. 
In fact, Mrs. Mary 
Bloomer heckled 
John about this in 
a Roston meeting. 
Mary Bloomer, 
Lucy Stone, Susan 
B. Anthony, and 
Elizabeth Stanton 
attended a meeting 
in the Boston Mu- 
seum, following 
their frequent prac- 
tise of attempting 
to turn a temper- 
ance rally into a 
Women’s Rights 
meeting. They 
wore the Bloomer 
costume: long gai- 
ters joining Turk- 
ish trousers, a knee 
skirt, an Eton 
jacket, and a gipsy 
stvle of hat. 

Their clothing 
and their interrup- 
tions made John 
furious. He had no 
use for women in 
public life and fre- 
quently expressed 
his feeling on the 
subject in his lec- 
tures. He had the 
audience with him, 
and when Lucy 
Stone followed 
Mary Bloomer’s 
comments on 
John’s extrava- 
gance with a tirade 
against men as sole 
leaders of the temperance reform, 
drowned her with hisses and catcalls. 

rhe incident, however, marked a new 
complication in the general situation. 
Women ought to remain in the home. 
Most men, including John, were agreed on 
that. But how were they to be kept there 
and thus stopped from injuring the cause 
by confusing it with the demand for Wo- 
men’s Rights? 

Mary, to his injured surprise, laughed 
at John’s attitude. 

“You'll never accomplish anything per 
manent in temperance reform till the wo- 
men, as women, take hold,” she said. 
“Temperance reform is primarily a home 
reform. It’s a fight to protect family life, 
and so it needs the women in a stronger 
way than it’s had them. In the long run, 


they 


John, what the women really want they 
can get and kcep, because they can control 
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As he left the last decent shopping street John’s feverish eyes took in 


flying black bottle. 


men through the men’s bodily cravings.” 

John glared at his wife. “Mary Gough! 
Have you been talking with Susan B. 
Anthony?” 

Again she laughed. ‘Susan B. Anthony 
is only saying for the men’s education what 
every woman has always known.” 

“Nonsense!” growled John and turned 
back to the leather bookbinding he was 
examinihg. 

They were in the library at Hillside. The 
library deserves a short description, for it 
was a fair index of John’s cultural advance. 
It was a large room with French windows 
on two sides looking out on sloping lawns. 
The walls were lined from floor to ceiling 
with books: something over three thousand 
of them, many in choice bindings done by 
John. Over the mantel hung an oil by 
Cruikshank, which he had pressed on John 
at the moment of parting, the paint scarce- 


He told himself that he would begin his day off 


ly dry. The alcove at the north end of the 
room was thick hung with etchings, the 
beginning of Jokn’s notable collection ot 
Cruikshankiana. The furniture was excel- 
lent, Sheraton and Chippendale on a deep- 
pile carpet of woven rose and gray. 
delightful room. There was also one me- 
mento of other days—the red plaid shaw! 
lay folded on the sofa foot. 

“Anyhow,” said Mary, “you'll come to 
it!” 

And she went out before John could 
demand an explanation. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Birth of the Dragon 
THE end of two years, John was 


r 
A convinced that, until the slavery Ss 
sue was settled, there could be no progress 
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less, the churches 
wanted John to 
continue his work, 
and this he did un- 
til the summer of 
1861. Then he of 
fered his services at 
a recruiting office. 
He was refused as 
physically unfit. 
Henry Ward 
Beecher was 
preaching aboli- 
tion. Greeley was 
shrilling against 
war. Neal Dow 
was heading a regi- 
ment at the front. 











Some one had to 
keep the old cause 
alive. John soon 


found a happy alli- 
ance between his 
patriotism and his 
avocation. He be- 
gan to work against 
the frightful drunk 
enness in the army. 











Then even this 
task took second 
place when sud 


denly a great crisis 
in temperance 
progress loomed. 
The 1852 Inter 
nal Revenue act 
pending in Con 
gress contained a 
provision that 
would for the first 
time in our history 
give Federal license 
to the liquor traffic. 
Even in face of the 
dire need of the 














Government tor 
funds, this pro 











Vision Was an un 














a poster of a little girl in a crinoline receiving a death-blow from a 


by seeing the afternoon performance of ‘‘Ten Nights in a Bar Room’ 


made in enforcing the Maine law or in 
educating public opinion further on al 
coholism. His long British contract was 
now due, and soon after the Mary Bloomer 
episode the Goughs returned to London. 
For three years John gave of himself to 
the British cause, while at home the dread 
days of the Civil War drew near. In spite 
of a burst of newspaper vituperation in 
the early part of his second visit, caused 
by jealousy on the part of the Maine law 
adherents and their rival organization, 
John’s second visit was as highly success- 
ful as the first. He was called by the 
notable British philanthropists “the most 
eminent dramatic orator of the day.” 
he newspapers, appraising his work on 
the eve of his return to America, said that 
he was no mere actor and story teller, that 
no such man could have kept the ear of 
two nations for so many years. They 


spoke of the “contagious vitality of his 
sympathies, the rapidity of his intellectual 
movements, the grace of his modest self 
possession, the intensity of his passion, 
and the tenderness of his humor and 
pathos.”” They made a far higher esti 
mate of him there .among the British re 
formers of the upper class than did his 
American adherents. The British said 
that he had done more than any other 
man, in both America and Great Britain, 
to keep the temperance reformation out of 
partisan agitation and to lift it to the higher 
plane of a great Christian movement for 
the regeneration of society. 

Yet for all this John was glad to get 
back to America. Hillside was home. 

It was the summer of 1860 when they 
reached Worcester. They came in almost 
unnoted. The public was talking slavery, 
and Unionism, not temperance. Neverthe- 


thinkable horror to 
the temperance re 

formers, and they 
rose to combat it 
In Congress there 
was some lively de 
bating, with sev 
eral temperance 
senators and repre 
sentatives standing 
solidly against the 
provision. Various 
national temperance organizations, then 
mainly upheld by men too old to bear arms, 
began a violent newspaper agitation, and 
two of the most 
Good Templars and the Sons of Temper 

ance, united in a plan to appeal to Presi 

dent Lincoln. 

Popular rumor had it that Lincoln was 
an occasional heavy drinker. But he also 
was said to be swayed easily in his opinions, 
so with a committee of sufficiently impos 
ing personnel he might be brought to use 
his influence against the abhorrent pro 
vision. Thus, John Gough was invited by 
the Sons of Temperance to be one of a 
committee of sixty to call on the President 
with a petition. 

The chairman gathered the committee 
together in the lobby of Wiilard’s Hotel 
early on an April morning, preparatory to 
moving in a body (Continued on page 132) 
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Jerusalem 
By Bruce Barton 
Painting by Bean Cornwell 


WICE in his public life 

Jesus of Nazareth wept. 

The first time, he was at the 

grave of Lazarus, and the 

event is recorded in the 
shortest verse in the Bible, “Jesus 
wept.” It was a fitting occasion for 
tears. He had been busy preaching 
and healing when the messengers came 
from the distracted sisters of Lazarus 
with the sad news that their brother 
was at the point of death. Frantically 
they besought his aid, but he post- 
poned his coming, and now it was too late. Lazarus was dead 
and buried. His sisters and the whole household were in 
hopeless grief. Even though he had his plan and the knowl- 
edge that Lazarus was about to be restored to them, still the 
tragedy of their loss made its powerful appeal. 
weeping, and he wept. 

The other occasion was totally different. 

For a long time he had been looking forward to his entrance 
into Jerusalem and trying to prepare his disciples for what 
would happen there. He knew the consequences. Certain 
friends among the Pharisees had come to him with a warning 
months before, “Get thee out and depart hence: for Herod 
will kill thee.”’ 

He not only rejected the invitation to flee, but he hurled 
defiance into the teeth of the wicked king. 

“Go re, and tell that fox, Behold I cast out devils, and I do 
cures today and tomorrow, and the third day I shall be 
perfected. 

“Nevertheless I must walk today and tomorrow, and the 
day following: for it can not be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem.” 

He knew that he must go to Jerusalem, and, far from seeking 
to placate any of the powers who could afford him protection, 
he flung down the gauntlet of defiance. Herod was not 
likely soon to forget the sneer of derision that ran through the 
city when it was told that the bold young Teacher had 
christened him “that fox.” 

There was much work to be done before the final week. 
The disciples were still without any real conception of his 
meaning and purpose. Though the crowds had largely left 
him, though his home town and even his own brethren had 
rejected him, they clung desperately to the hope that some 
great act of power would retrieve his fortunes and seat him, 
and them, upon golden thrones. 

So in parables ‘he tried to make them see the truth. He 
noticed how at a dinner everybody rushed for a seat at the 
head of the table. It should not be so among his followers, he 
said. ‘‘For whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased; and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.”’ 

He told them of the rich man who made.-a feast and, when 
those who ought to have been his guests disdained the invita- 
tion, sent out and collected the poor and the maimed and the 
halt and the blind. They received the bounty which was in 
tended for the chosen. “And I say unto you that none of 
those which were bidden shall taste of my supper.”’ 

Again and again he repeated the teaching in different 
stories. A certain shepherd had many sheep, but it was for 
the one lost sheep in the wilderness that he cared most. A 
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They were 


Che Genth of a Series 
of Gwelue Pictures and 
Articles in Which the 
Wan of Galilee Will Be 
Made More Real to Vou 


woman had ten pieces of silver and, 
losing one, lighted a candle and swept 
the whole house, searching for it. So 
he had been compelled to search for 
the few lost and lowly who would be 
his followers. 

A certain man had two sons, one 
of them good and smug and self- 
satisfied, the other wayward and 
foolish. But it was the wayward son 
who found the pathway to forgiveness 
through a contrite heart and who, 
coming home at last in rags and dis 
grace, received the father’s blessing. 

A poor man named Lazarus lay at a rich man’s gate, sick 
and bereft and suffering. The rich man was absolutely sure 
of his standing both in this world and in the world to come. 
But in the Judgment he was condemned, and, looking up from 
his misery, he saw Lazarus enthroned in glory. 

Thus, day by day, when they looked hopefully for words 
of enthusiasm and cheer, he kept repeating that they must 
leave behind all earthly happiness if they would share his 
next few weeks. A cross and not a crown was what was wait 
ing for them. At last he believed they were ready for the 
whole truth: 

“Then he took unto him the twelve, and said unto them, 
Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written 
by the prophets concerning the Son of man shall be 
accomplished. 

“For he shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall be 
mocked, and spitefully entreated, and spitted on: 

“And they shall scourge him, and put him to death: and the 
third day he shall rise again.” 

And still ‘they understood none of these things.” 

Quietly then, and keeping his own counsel, he began to 
prepare for his entrance into the city. There was an ancient 
saying of the prophet Zechariah which was much in the minds 
of the Jews of that day: 

“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter 
of Jerusalem; behold, the King cometh unto thee; he is just, 
and having salvation: lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon 
a colt, the foal of an ass.” 

He determined to fulfill that prophecy. 

They had come up from Jericho, where he had distressed 
the prejudices of the disciples by turning his back on the in- 
fluential people and accepting the hospitality of a despised 
little tax gatherer named Zaccheus. They were approaching 
the town of Bethany, and he sent two of them ahead, saying 
that they would find a colt tied in the city “whereon yet nevet 
man sat: loose him and bring him hither. And if any man ask 
you, Why do ye loose him? thus shall ve say unto hira, Be- 
cause the Lord hath need of him.” 

They found the colt and brought him; and on this humble 

little beast he started from Bethany that great morning for 
Jerusalem. 
" Bethany is hidden from sight of the city by the shoulder 
of the Mount of Olives. The road curves around the south- 
western end of the top and turns northward and again 
westerly, winding down into and across the valley ot the 
Kedron. 


This morning it was crowded (Continued on page 230) 





HE little 

parade halt- 
ed, and Jesus 
looked below 
him into the val- 
ley and across 
at the temple. 
For weeks he 
had pictured it 
in his mind’s 
eye. For weeks 
he had planned 
every detail of 
his entrance. 
And now, when 
it was working 
out according to 
the plan—at that 
strange moment 
Jesus wept 
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Birds and fiow- 
ers of tropical 
brilliance in good 
clear colors 
make this linen 
suitable for use in 
dull rooms; Stro- 
heim & Romann 


HE proper 
selection of 
fabrics— 


whether they are 
for upholstery or 
for glass and over- 
curtains—should 
follow a carefully 
conceived plan if the result is to be satisfac- 
tory. Avoid, above everything else, that 
monotony which comes from too frequent 
use of one color or fabric, no matter how 
pleasing. 

The materials available this season are of 
infinite variety and may be divided into three 
groups—figured, plain, and modernistic. 
Considered in this order, we have in the first 
group damask (in silk or cotton finish), bro- 
_ cade, chintz, printed linen, and sateen in a 
mercerized finish similar to silk. Among the 
damasks and brocades will be found the 
large couventional patterns with which we 
are most familiar, reproductions of antique 
period designs from Italy, France, and Spain. 

A few of the printed linen and chintz pat- 
terns originated in France—notably Toile de 
Jouy, enriched with amusing little groups of 
French peasant life—but the majority are 
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Yellow cranes disport themselves 
beneath purple blossoms in the 
“Lotus Garden” —a striking design 
(top of page); Derryvale Linen Co. 


This unglazed 
percale has the 
naive charm of 
youth, with tiny 
flowers in check- 
erboard effect 
on a pale pink 
ground. It sug- 
gests curtains 





DERRYVALE LINEN CO. 


The “‘Mexican Humming Dird” with 


poinsettias: 
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Derrvvale Linen Co. 
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and a bedspread 
for a little girl’s 
room; Mar- 
shall Field & Co. 


MARSHALL 
FIELD & CO. 












A design of 18th- 
century French ori- 
gin. Figured sateen 
with a silk mercerized 
finish (as above) 
would make attrac- 
tive curtains for a 
small bedroom; 
Stroheim & Romann 
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Pillemont de- 
signs inspired 
this charming 
percale. It 
comes in several 
colors and has 
a slight glaze; 
J.H.Thorp&Co. 


English, with a de- 
lightful range of de- 
sign that begins 
with the naturalistic 
motif — tiny rose- 
bud sprays, ribbon 
and flower garlands, 
and bouquets of old 
English garden flowers—and ends with dig- 
nified conventional X VIII-century designs of 
scrolls, and pendants of fruit, flowers, and 
birds, many of them inspired by the studied 
nonchalance of Grinling Gibbons carvings. 

Plain fabrics in our second group include 
satin and taffeta—these may also be had 
with an attractive finish known as “strié”— 
a tiny, irregular stripe in a darker tone— 
linen glazed chintz, and percale, all in the 
most alluring colors. Shiki cloth—in silk or 
cotton finish—has also a varied color line, 
guaranteed sunfast. 

The pleasing irregularities of ancient 
weaving reproduced in this material make it 
unusually suitable for use with imitation 
stone or plaster walls. 

In our third group we find every drapery 
fabric known to the decorator—damask, 
satin, chintz, linen, and materials for glass 
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H. THORP & CO., INC. 


The “Lotus Garden” and ‘“Mexi- 
can Humming Bird” are designs of 
rare excellence printed on a natural- 
colored linen; Derryvale Linen Co. 


Silk damask is 
especially  suit- 
able for curtains 
in the more for- 
mal rooms, and 
combines well 
with materials 
of different tex- 
ture. The color 
line is varied 
and guaranteed 
sunfast; Morton 
Sundour, Inc. 





MORTON 
SUNDOUR, INC. 















This Tuscan 
stripe (in cot- 
ton and rayon) 
cleverly adapts 
the flame mo- 
tif of peasant 
embroideries 
andreproduces 
it with all the 
pleasing irreg- 
ularities of 
ancient looms 
transformed 
into a modern- 
istic design. 
Shiki cloth— 
without the 
design—is of a 
like weave; J. 
H. Thorp& Co. 
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Modernistic 
designs are 
characterized 
by bold, start- 
ling patterns 
expressed in 
unusual color 
combinations. 
These printed 
linens por- 
tray two of 
the more con- 
servative ex- 
amples in 
bright, clear 
colors; J. H. 
Thorp & Co. 
top) Cham- 
bord, Inc. 
right side) 
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Waterproof chintz (left, below), Mar- 
shall Field, and rubberized Celanese 
silk (right, below), Vulcatex Co., for 
bathroom window and shower curtains 





simple glass curtains. 




















Voile is always a favorite selection for 


This season it 


is enriched with silk embroidery in the 
modern manner; F. Schumacher & Co. 


curtains enriched with bold 
and rather startling patterns 
composed of fantastic geomet- 
ric and floral forms and quaint 
human figures, all expressed 
in many unusual combina- 
tions of both weave and 
color. All these may be used 
with pleasing effect, even 
when combined with the more 
conservative fabrics, if care is 
exercised to make selections 
unobtrusive in patterns and 
coloring. 

Materials for glass curtains 
bewilder by their variety; 
organdy, washable and sun- 
fast, in a number of beautiful 
colors comes first in attractive- 
ness; then there is gauze 
either silk or Celanese—and 
mohair in the finer weaves, 
extremely practical in a damp 
climate. 

This season, we also have 
voile with designs of modern 
inspiration embroidered in silk, 
but, we may add, pattern on 
your glass curtains presup- 
poses the use of plain material 
for overcurtains, if you would 
avoid a restless effect at the 
windows. 

If it is your intention to 
rejuvenate with new fabrics a 
room already furnished, make, 
hirst of all, a written list of ex- 
isting conditions and use this 
as a basis upon which to plan 
any additions to the scheme. 

Walls—are they plain or 
patterned? If plain, is the 
texture paneled wood, or 
plaster in smooth or rough 
finish? Floor—does this em- 
Phasize a beautiful wood in- 
lay with just one or two fine 
rugs, or is it covered with car- 
pet? Is the carpet plain or 











MAKSTIIALL FIELD & CO. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


VULCATEX CO. 


These curtains of figured linen provide a pleasing 
instance of pattern contrasted with a plain back- 


ground; 


H. B. Lehman-Connor & Co., Inc. 























figured? If the latter, what 
color most predominates? 
Apply this test throughout, 
including the furniture and 
accessories, and do not at- 
tempt to purchase until you 
have formed a clear mental 
picture of what will combine 
to the best advantage with 
your existing furnishings. The 
majority of rooms err in either 
the absence or predominance 
of pattern, yet both extremes 
are disagreeable to live with. 
A plain background acquires 
greater dignity when patterned 
surfaces are contrasted with it, - 
and restful plain spaces— 
whether they are chair backs 
or curtains—must be used 
against a figured wall. 

Overstuffed furniture fre- 
quently is “overstuffed,” and 
upholstery selections must be 
made with careful regard for 
the obese contour. Never use 
a large, colorful design on 
chairs or sofa of elephantine 
proportions. The bulk of such 
pieces must be subdued with a 
plain material, or damask of 
discreet coloring. 

The modern trend in home 
decoration is toward greater 
simplicity, and we stress slim, 
straight lines -for furniture 
contours and curtains as we 
do the slim silhouette of the 
present mode of fashion. 

Wherever possible, curtains 
should be unlined, particularly 
if the material is taffeta or 
glazed chintz; the play of light 
and shade through the folds 
will give additional color 
charm to the decoration of 
your windows. Otherwise use 
a lining of tan sateen, always 
without interlining. 
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Gay chintz, maple tavern tables, and hooked rugs definitely starnp the Institute’s reception room as Colonial 
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OOD HOUSEKEEPING has 
recently moved to a new 
and beautiful building erected 

by the International Magazine Com- 
pany for its various publications. 
Good Housekeeping Institute and 
Good Housekeeping Studio, two im- 
portant service branches of the maga- 
zine, now have new, spacious and 
finely equipped quarters. 

The Studio has the space of a com- 
plete modern apartment with a front 
door, hall, living-room, sun-room, 
dining-room, three bedrooms and a 
bath. All these rooms will be shown 
in early issues of the magazine. 

The Institute also has spacious 
quarters; a series of kitchens, a model 
laundry, rooms for testing all kinds of 
household utensils and equipment, 
and a unit consisting of entrance hall, 
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reception room and dining-room. At 
the request of the Institute, this unit 
was planned and furnished by the 
Studio. So it is with pleasure that 
the Institute and the Studio show 
these rooms—the first of many to 
come. 

In planning these rooms the thought 
was kept in mind that they are part 
of the actual working quarters ol 
Good Housekeep'ng Institute. The 
illustration at the bottom of the page 
shows the door opening into the 
pantry, while the two photographs 
at the bottom of page 55 give 
glimpses of the pantry and kitchen 
with their conveniently placed equip- 
ment, colorful utensils, and spacious 
kitchen cabinet. 

As the reception and dining-rooms 
are typical of those recommended by 
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One of the colorful home kitchens and pantries at 
the Institute where the color scheme is carried out 
in pots and pans as well as in the large equipment 


Pewter plates, candlesticks, and a tea service, all 
copied from old pieces, are used by the Institute in 
their dining-room, where all the furniture is maple 
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Used in these rooms: 
Floor, E. L. Bruce Co.; 
Furniture, Baker Fur- 
niture Factories, Ers- 
kine-Danforth Corp.,S. 
Karpen & Bros.; Rugs, 
Wm. Henderson & Co., 
Bigelow-Hartford; 
Lights, Cassidy Co.; 
Curtains, Morton Sun- 
dour Co., Stroheim & 
Romann; Screen, 
Hubbard, Eldredge & 
Miller; Accessories, 
Art Colony Industries, 
Lester H. Vaughan, 
D. B. Butler & Co., 
Kennedy & Co., W.E 
Lindemann &Co., May- 
hew Shop, Copley Shop, 
SethThomas ClockCo., 
and R. H. Macy & Co. 


































the Studio for apartments, or for houses of the Early American anc 
simpler Colonial type, we shall go into the theory of their making. 
To begin with, practical rooms as well as charming, livable, workable 
rooms are required. The height of the ceilings is average, and as to size, 
the reception or living-room is 12 x 15, the dining-room, 13 x 21, which 
seats twelve people with comfort. As the rooms are to be used together 
and open into each other, they are finished and furnished in the same 
style. The walls and woodwork are painted a soft green not only to 
give spaciousness, but because it is a delightful (Continued on page 300) 
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A colorful, old-fashioned sampler is 
a quaint addition to the Colonial 
bedroom. The one at the right is 
effective and easy to make. It is 
stamped on cream-colored Italian 
linen ready to work. The design, 
No. 9104, measures 9 by 12 inches, 
75c; complete with floss, $1. The 
quilted robe and pillow below are 
equally charming as a carriage set 
for the baby or as a boudoir set for 
the chaise longue. Made of thin 
silk in any desired shade and fin- 
ished with a cord, they may be 
quilted either by machine or by 
hand, in which case they are padded 
in colors which show through the 
silk. The robe measures 36 by 50 
inches, the pillow 13 by 16. Hot- 
Iron Pattern No. 9101, 50c, carries 
8 designs and complete directions 
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T the present time when the vogue for antique 

A furniture is so strong, every one is looking for 

the proper accessories to complement her 

lovely Colonial furniture. We are offering this month 

several sorts of work which belong to this period, and 
also a few articles of general interest. 

In Colonial days every little girl learned her stitches 
by making a sampler on the order of the one above, 
and today the woman who has inherited one of these 
quaint pieces of work is indeed fortunate. But if she 
has not, there is no reason why she should not make 
one for herself, for samplers, simply framed in black, 
add greatly to the charm of a Colonial house. 

Hooked rugs and quilts are, of course, inseparable 
from any discussion of (Continued on page 300) 
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A black satin pillow trimmed with 
fluted ribbon carries in the center 
one of an assortment of imported 
tapestry pieces, all similar in color, 
size, and design. They are already 
worked in full color, requiring only 
the filling in of the background. 
The actual design is about 414 
inches square on canvas 8 by 10 
inches. Price $1.00. Black wool 
for background, $1.05. Ask for No. 
9102 which includes full directions 
for pillow. The daisy-pattern quilt 
below is made of small 9” blocks 
and may be arranged for any size 
bed by varying the number of 
blocks. The same thing holds true 
for the basket quilt shown in the de- 
tail, which has 8” blocks. Printed 
Pamphlet No. 9105, 25c, carries cut- 
ting patterns and directions for both 


Red Riding Hood and her wolf in colors on 
a black background make a hooked rug, 20” 
by 33”, in either rags or wool. Send for Hot- 
Iron Pattern No. 91-6101, 25c. Burlap, 
45c; wool, $6.30; total with pattern, $7.00 


Two Old-fashioned 


Flearth 
Rugs 


What hearth rug could be more appealing 
than the sleeping kitten below? Embroi- 
dered in rags or wool, it is inexpensive and 
quickly done. Hot-Iron Pattern No. 9103, 
25c, carries design and directions. Burlap, 
45c; wools, $4.30; total with pattern, $5.00 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send correct remittance 
to Anne Orr, Good House- 
keeping, for all patterns 
and for the materials men- 
tioned for Nos. 9102 and 
9104. For materials for 
Nos. 9103 and 91-6101 
send the correct amount 
in stamps, check,ormoney- 
order, to Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 
57th Street at Eighth 
Avenue, New York City 


Anne Orr has written a new and interest- 
ing article this month on quilting which 
will be sent on receipt of a 2c stamp 
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Né4Rx-To-N«aTvuRE BABIES 


By James Swinnerton 





P==™ IIIS wee little brownish Russian bear 
IT! Is short of temper but long of hair. 
He answers, “Aw, you make me sicksky!” 
If you call him a Bolsheviksky. 
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OULD you rather or would you not iia eel 
Possess a cute young ocelot? 
By letting you count all his spots, 
He could amuse and teach you lots. 
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FEW years ago I read a 
book called, I think, “‘Rep- 
resentative Americans,” 

and I learned, somewhat to my 
surprise, that Benjamin Franklin, 
Abraham Lincoln, Mark Twain, 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson all 
suffered from inferiority com- 
plexes and that that was why 
they were “‘representative Amer- 
icans.” If they had been taken 
in hand when young by a compe- 
tent new psychologist, they could 
have been cured, and then they 
might have amounted to some- 
thing. But, alas! there were no 
new psychologists in those be- 
nighted days, and the best Lin- 
coln could do was to be Abraham 
Lincoln, and the best Waldo 
could do was the essay on ‘“‘Self- 
Reliance’’ (written, no doubt, to 
kid himself along and bolster up 
his faltering ego). Mark Twain's 
case was particularly sad. It 
seems that when he was a boy his 
parents didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to him, the other boys rough- 
housed him, and his own brothers bossed 
him around; so his inferiority complex be- 
came peculiarly acute, and in sheer self- 
defense he resorted to wit as a weapon and 
to dreams (his own or those between the 
covers of a book) as an escape for his ego 
'nto a world where he could identify him- 
self with superior beings. The result was, 
as you all know, disastrous. The best he 
could do in after years was to support his 
brothers, make two continents roar at his 
wit, and create Huck” Finn and Tom 


Sawyer. Possibly at this point we ought to 


The normal boy wants his emotions touched, his imagination kindled. Put before 
him all you can of the great world of print, and let him wander where he will 
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The 


Walter 


Pritchard Eaton 


Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


pause a moment to drop a silent tear—and 
also to marvel at the wonders of the new 
psychology. 

But there can not, of course, be so 
much Freud without some fire. Inferiority 
complexes, at any rate, are real enough 
things, especially in small boys. They are 
also dangerous things to tamper with. If 
the psychoanalyst who wrote this book had 
got hold of Mark Twain and Emerson 
when they were ten, he might have made 
Mark Twain into the secretary of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and con- 





OY And 
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By an Author who 
Both Subjects Equally well 


OWS 


verted Emerson into the dic- 
tator of the clean books cam- 
paign. Some of us would look 
upon this as in the nature of a 
disaster. It is a subtle question 
to what extent an inferiority com- 
plex lies behind all artistic crea- 
tion—to what extent, that is, the 
sensitive boy or girl, aware of the 
superior muscularity or material 
leadership of his or her mates, 
turns inward to dreams or takes 
refuge in books, in order, at first, 
to create a world nearer to the 
heart’s desire; but thereby grad- 
ually acquiring the habit of 
mind, the spiritual technique, we 
might say, with which the artist 
must be equipped. 

If, for example, Papini had not 
been desperately poor and des- 
perately homely, it is evident 
from his own confessions (if they 
can be believed, which I some- 
times doubt) that he would never 
have written his “Life of Christ.” 
To be sure, I consider this exam- 
ple a bad one, because I should be 
just as happy if he had not unloosed the 
flood-gates of his superheated rhetoric over 
the grave and simple Gospels. But some 
thousands of good American Protestants 
do not agree with me, so the example will 
serve. We read from his own pen that 
books and reading were for him, in early 
years, a refuge and a weanon; a refuge 
from a world in which he felt inferior and 
a weapon he determined to use in order to 
make the world acknowledge and admire 
him. Accordingly, he became not a lounge 
but a library lizard, (Continued on page 246) 
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AA Uiid Story of a Man 


Who Risked not Only his Life But the 
Life of the Woman he Loved, to 
save a Man his (country Needed 
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CHAPTER XIII 

N SILENCE, Nansen watched the 

Bering’s lights fade and disappear. Ne 

light remained but the countless stars 

spangling the mighty sky and the 
weird sparkle of countless glowworms in 
the mighty sea. A seal darted by in the 
dark, leaving a luminous wake. A fish 
turned over, startled, perhaps, by what 
seemed a visitation from another world, 
and the phosphorescent sparks flashed and 
died out in its trail. 

Nansen turned to Mary and spoke in a 
low voice. 

“You'll have to work quickly,” he said, 
his words clipped and clear. “If you don’t, 
you may die of shock. That cold water 
takes the heat out of the blood. Take off 
your outer clothes and rub your body 


hard—with your hands. The darkness 
will hide you.” 

Mary crawled forward to a _ vacant 
thwart and did as Nansen directed. After 


fighting so hard for her life, she would not 
risk it by false and foolish modesty. As 
soon as she.had restored circulation, she 
wrapped herself snugly in one of the big 
blankets which Kubli had mercifully pro 


Her thickened blood began to rip- 
ov 


vic lec q 


ple through her veins; her skin glowed; her 
brain cleared. 

The warm night aided her quick recov- 
ery. She had been immersed only a few 
minutes, and she was naturally robust, 
acclimated to intense cold. To all indica- 
tions she had acted in time and would take 
no harm from her bitter experience. 

Nansen spread her wet outer garments 
across the bow to dry. Then, and not till 
then, did he yield to his great fatigue. The 
reaction from the intense excitement of the 
hours just gone depressed him. He pulled 
in his oars and sat with bowed head. 
Hans and Gillmore did likewise, and the 
boat drifted unheeded. 

At last Colonel Gillmore straightened. 
By sheer will-power he dispelled, for the 
moment, the fever-cloud misting his brain. 
Instinctively he tried to speak in his old 
manner, bruskly and coldly. ‘‘What about 
it, Nansen?’’ he demanded. 

“What about—what?” was the reply. 

“How do we stand? You know, and I 
don’t. A landlubber is not much use at a 
time like this. We're not children; we're 
all grown up and able to face the music. 
ell us how we lie.”’ 


Nansen answered in low tones. “We 
don’t lie any too good. The chances are 
all against us. In the first place, this is 
the season of the year we can expect 
storms. An open boat, with only three 
oarsmen, isn’t much good in a storm.” 

“I’m an oarsman,” rose a voice from the 
black bow. It was Mary’s. 

“I was counting you. That 
figuring on you and Colonel Gillmore tak- 
ing turns, as far as your strength permits. 
With a hole in his side, Gillmore is good for 
about half time. With only three oarsmen 

you, Hans, and myselfi—we’d founder 
in the first squall.” m 

“Suppose no squall hits us. What then? 

“Tf no squall hits us, we’ve got something 
worse to contend with.’”? Nansen’s voice 
fell. ‘Are you people sure you want to 
know the facts?”’ 

“I do, certainly,” Mary told him. “I'd 
feel badly if you tried to keep them from 
me.” rs 

“All right. Here are the facts. Weve 
got a slim three days’ ration of food and 
water. Call it six days’, if we go easy: 
True, we can live a good while without 
We can’t work much, but we can 


is, I was 


food. 
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hang on. But we can’t live 
without water. Even if we 
have the nerve to stand the 
torture, we'll die just the 
same. In a few days the 
jig will be up.” 

“I was wit’out water for 
Uree days once, after we 
wass subiiarined in der 
Lofoden,”’ Hans interposed. 
time I yump overboard.” 

_ “But you said we were only fifty miles 
from land,” Gillmore protested. “We can 
row that far easily.” 

“We're only fifty miles from land, but 
we're in the sout’ drift,’’ Nansen explained. 
“It’s a strong current that sweeps south- 
ward toward the coast of Japan and eventu- 
ally swings nort’ along the American coast. 
We can't row against it with the men we 
have, Unless the wind turns in our favor 
and it’s dead against us, this time of year 
we can’t even hold our own, much less 
make time. We haven’t enough blankets 
to make a sail. So that means that the 
nearest land is the Kuril Islands—almost 
a thousand miles asvay.”’ 

__ A thousand miles!” Gillmore spoke as 
if it were the distance to the moon—and 
well it might have been. “In that case. 


we'd better just drift and pray to be picked 
up 











“Der next 


Nansen nodded. ‘“There’s something to 
Said for that. The less rowing we do, 
the longer our water and food will last. 
But we mustn’t drift too fast. Our only 
chance to be picked up is in these waters 


























































































and as far south 
as the Great 
Circle, where 
the ships pass 
bound for the 
Orient. South ‘ 
of that, there’s y 
little shipping.” 

“But what is 
our chance of being picked up?’’ Mary 
asked. “How can any one find us in this 
ocean?” 

In the darkness Mary could not see the 
grave smile that he flashed in her direction. 
If she had, she would have been cheered. 
Even though his news was bad, her heart 
would have bounded up. 

“There’s not much chance, that’s sure, 
in the time we have,’’ he answered. “As 
soon as the Chelsea brings help, there'll be 
two or three cutters racing up and down 
these seas; but they won’t know we were 
put overside, and they'll be looking for the 
Bering instead of for us. And the Bering 
will be safe in the Bay of Okhotsk! How- 
ever, they may see us. If they come within 
eye-range of us, we'll get their attention 
with the blanket on an oar. Some trader 





As the ships struck, 
Nansen uttered a 
wild pagan yell, and 
the crew, hurled for- 
ward by the violence 
of the collision, 
leaped howling on 
to the enemy deck 
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~~ might come along, too— 
stranger things have hap- 
pened. Now that’s the 
whole, ugly truth.” 

There ensued a long si 
lence. Each of these five 
castaways communed with 
his own soul And what 
iron he found there, per 
chance what wings to lift 
him above his sorrow and 
his fear, not one told. 

At last Colonel Gillmore 
spoke quietly. ‘Well, Nansen, it’s up 
to you.’”’ His words fell with slow pre- 
cision. ‘‘I hereby resign command. You 
know the seas, and I don’t. And be- 
sides, I’m tired—mighty tired.” 

A heavy sense of failure, combined 
with the poison diffusing through him 
from his infected wound, had sapped his 

strength However, there was no be 
trayal of duty in his yielding of command 
He would continue to pull the oars. And, 
knowing Nansen, Gillmore knew he had 
passed his sword into strong hands. 

His words seemed to ring a long time 

. . The boat drifted with the wind and 
the ineffable rivers of the ocean, in silence 
and darkness and utter solitude. 

To Mary, the experience was like a 
vaguely remembered dream. It seemed to 
recall some other existence, eons ago, in the 
gray dawn of creation. Down through the 
immemorial ages, it seemed, she had drifted 
thus, alone and afar, on a measureless dark 
sea . 

She could see Nansen’s face only as a 
ghostly blur. Yet the fact that his hand 


could reach out and touch hers that he was 
6l 








near her still and had not forsaken her in 
this lonely dark, was a mercy beyond any 
power of hers to express. Gillmore and 
Hans were vague shadows, like figures 
imagined by a fevered brain. Far in the 
stern she could make out the whites of 
Snowball’s eyes, but his white poll, under 
his sou’wester hat, was obscured. 

Snowball, too, was drifting on a sea of 
dreams. Semi-delirious from his wounded 
arm, bullied, frightened, bewildered by 
events he could not begin to understand, he 
had simply and childishly returned to his 
old Southern haunts. He was wandering 
again in the fragrant woods of Dixie. 
He smelled the breeze, courier of magnolia 
and jasmine. He saw the cotton blowing 
under the genial sun. 

Sometimes, in his delirious fancy, he 
hunted ’coons under the moon. He seemed 
to hear the ’coon-dogs yelling on the trail, 
somewhere in the inky black void beyond. 
Sometimes he hoed cotton, with the friends 
of his boyhood in the field beside him. 
But clearest of all his visions was that of an 
old white mansion set among magnolia 
trees beside a Georgia river. In this house 
lived ““Bo-Peep’’—the child who now rose 
up from the darkness and led him by the 
hand. 

He himself, he fancied, had helped her 
into the boat. She was almost drowned, 
but he had saved her, and now she lay, 
warm in her blanket, on the thwart. But 
no, that was not Bo-Peep; it was Miss 
Mary, who had liked his pancakes in the 
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More than a mile away on the water was a drifting boat. 


looked in vain for Snowball. 


Chelsea galley. Bo-Peep herself had taken 
sick, that year the Aconee River had al- 
most frozen over, and had departed long 
since. Just the same, Miss Mary was her 
double—except for the fact that Miss 
Mary was dark, while Bo-Peep had flaxen 
hair, no one could tell them apart. And 
now it was likely that Miss Mary would 
leave him, too—there was only a few days’ 
store of food and water—she would grow 
weak, As Bo-Peep had done, and would not 
tarry long. 

Snowball’s eyes grew wide, as if in fear 
of some impending shadow, and he began 
to soliloquize. He whispered to himself; 
sometimes he mumbled sounds that 
blended weirdly with the murmurings of 
the gently-rising swell, and sometimes his 
lips moved in silence. 

“Mighty little grub,” he observed. 
“‘Ain’t hardly ’nuff to feed a flock o’ chick- 
ens, let alone a boatload of folks. Grub 
last free days, say dat no-count trash on de 
ship. Yas, and he’s got to last mo’ dan 
free days if Miss Mary ever gwine reach 
port. Maybe he last fo’ days, maybe five, 
maybe six. But he ain’t gwine last for us 
to reach no land, unless some of us stop 
eatin’ right now. 

“Mighty little water,’ he went on. 
“Mighty, mighty little, and if I drink all 
I’d like to drink right now, dey wouldn’t 
be dat much. ’Pears like I mighty thirsty, 


In it were four 
Yet they thanked God that there were four. 


right now. My tongue pretty nigh dried 
up. Looky here, you no-good, broken 
arm, you! If it’s you dat’s makin’ me so 
thirsty, you might as well shet right up. 
You ain’t gwine git no water. 

“You say youis? You say you jes gwine 
keep callin’ and callin’ till I can’t stand it 
no mo’, and drink up de water Miss Mary 
need so powerful bad? Well, I ain’t saying 
you don’t do dat. I’se pow’ful thirsty, 
right now. But what right you got to any 
water, let me ax you dat? Has you pulled 
any oar? Has you done any fightin? 
You’s jest a supercargo, dat’s all you 1s, 
and I’se jest a supercargo too, spoilin’ mj 
shipmates’ chances. 

“You say you gwine have water anyway? 
We'll see about dat. Ill give you mo 
water dan you want, fust thing you knows. 
I'll give you all de water in dis here cussed 
ocean!”’ 

He had said it! That strange, dark 
thought which had hdunted his nether- 
brain had found its way to his lips. He had 
driven it out again and again, but always 
it came back. It was like some occult 
force, driving him on to the sacrifice of his 
life. 

Cold drops burst out on his ebony brow. 
His eyes rolled. “Looky hear, now, Snow- 
ball,”’ he cautioned quickly. ‘Don’t you g° 
gettin’ yo’self in trouble. You got a 
much right to live as dese white folks. You 


























people waving frantically with their 


coats—only four. 





The sailors 


So easily there might have been only an empty boat floating upside down 


is old—and ain’t it de truf’ dat de young 
folks has got to look out for de old ones, 
and take keer of ‘em? But look out dar, 
Snowball. Yo’ tongue trip you up every 
vay you go. You is old, and dat means 
you ain’t got so very long to live at de 
best, and yet you’d drink up jes as much 
water, you and yo no-good arm, as Miss 
Mary herself. 

“Times draw pretty close, Snowball. 
You ain’t forgot how you hear dat owl 
hootin’ de odder night, out here in de ocean 
where dey ain’t no owls. You is old, and 
you got a busted arm so you kaint row. 
All you can do is set, and drink water, and 
weigh down de boat. And seein’ dat’s de 
truf, you might as well stop argufyin’ right 
now. 

He thrust a tentative finger overside 
and felt the water. “Oh, Lawdy, Lawdy, 
but dat water is cold!” he muttered. 
“She’s colder dan de spring back of de 
pump house. And Lawdy, Lawdy, but she 
deep and black! I ain’t gwine jump over 
into dat, no sah, not for a dozen little Bo- 
Peeps. And besides, dat ain’t Bo-Peep in 
de bow. Dat’s Miss Mary. You kaint 
fool me, Mr. Ha’nt. 

“But don’t you make no rash promises, 
neither, Snowball!’ he added quickly. 


“What you gwine do tonight, and what 


you not gwine do isn’t fo’ you to say. 
Dar’s so 7 ’ 


methin’ carryin’ you along dat you 





kaint stop. Wherever it take you, dat’s 
where you gwine go, 

“Lawdy, I’se gettin’ cold already. I can 
feel dem big waters creepin’ higher and 
higher up mah neck. And why for, Snow- 
ball? Why you be such a fool?” 

He could not answer. He knew only 
what he had subconsciously realized—that 
he was the pawn of forces too great for 
him to name. He was a black man. Only 
yesterday his race had walked in chains, 
and the scar of the manacle was on his soul. 
In his instinctive allegiance to the white 
man, in his native art, in his spirituals 
pitched in a weird minor key, and in his 
superstitions, he showed the wistful self- 
doubt of a child. He was not his own cap- 
tain. He wanted a staff to lean on. And 
as an answer and a reward for his simple 
faith, some Captain came down to him. A 
Staff far stronger than that on which many 
a self-sufficient white man leans was passed 
from on high into his open hand. 

“What you gwine say, Snowball?” he de- 
manded at last. ‘What you gwine do, 
Snowball? You know you is old, and ain’t 
gwine see de summer come sneakin’ up 
from Dixie many times mo’. You know 
yo’ arm is broke so you kaint row, and you 
is jes dead freight in de boat. 

‘Listen to me, man,” he urged solemnly. 
“If you leaves dis world right now, you sho’ 
where you gwine go. You knows de blessed 





angels is gwine blow dey horns and fling 
wide de gate and say, ‘Come in, Snowball, 


and make yo’self at home.’ You knows dat 
St. Peter gwine take his keys out his pocket 
high and handsome and unlock dat great 
big padlock wifout hesitatin’ and wifout 
stoppin’ to cogitate. And you knows you 
ain’t gwine be kept waitin’ out in dat big 
cold, wif de big wind bitin’ you to de bone, 
but you gwine come right in and take a 
front seat. If you got any sins now—and 
you ain’t got many—de big water gwine 
wash ’em whiter dan de snow, and you 
won’t have to have ’em washed out again 
when you git on dat odder shore. 

“But what if you hangs back? What if 
you stays in de boat and drinks even one 
drink of dat po’ little keg of water dat’s got 
to last Miss Mary a week or two at de best? 
Why, every drap of dat water is gwine 
leave a stain on yo’ soul dat won’t never 
come off. De angels can scrub and scrub 
till de Day of Jedgment, and still dem 
spots will show. Will de blessed Gate 
frow wide den? Will Saint Peter take out 
his keys? No, sah! He'll say: ‘Mighty 
sorry, Snowball, but you done missed yo’ 
chance, and you kaint set feet in do blessed 
Halls of Gold. You'll jes have to go down 
stairs and roost wif Jakob Bozen and some 
of dem odder mens.’ 

“Dat ain’t Bo-Peep in de bow of de boat! 
’Course it ain’t. I knowed it wasn’t, all de 
time. It’s Miss Mary, who I never see 
befo’ two weeks ago. And maybe she 


don’t even look (Continued on page 282) 
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Outstanding in the mode of smart autumn and winter 
fashions is the ensemble consisting of harmonizing coat 
and frock, of which the one above, designed by Lelong, 
is typical. The frock is cré pe with the 
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hips molded, and the popular draped moi 
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The coat of this Lelong ensemble is of black cloth with 
cape sleeves, trimmed with that most distinguished of 
Surs, breitschwantz, and although the lower part of the 
coat is perfectly siraight, its use of cape sleeves and fur 


suggests the still fuller silhouette prophesied for winter 








PAQUIN’S coats every season find 
a place of high honor in fashions, 
and this one of chocolate-brown cloth 
trimmed with blue fox is representa- 
tive of this designer’s coats. It is 
superficially simple yet complicated 
as to cut, and the color scheme is 
certain to be one of the winter’s best 


By HELEN KOUTY, DIRECTOR 


ERTAIN subtle changes in fashions al- 
ways occur at this time of the year, and 
although the heat of early September 

still prevails all over the country, the need of a 
winter wardrobe is not far away. For this ward- 
robe of yours we have gathered here the very 
latest and smartest fashions from the French 
designers, and the last-minute cable news from 
our office in Paris. 

First of all, you will want an ensemble of coat 
and frock to harmonize or match. Next, you 
will surely want a new and becoming hat—it 
must blend or match, and it must be small. 
Then, if you are planning a fur coat, get one of 
the slimmer furs, either flat and curly like cara- 
cul, or thick and flat like seal. Evening frocks 
have changed a great deal, so that a new gown 
is almost a necessity in the smart wardrobe. 
Suggestions for these and other details of the 
trend of fashions for autumn and winter are 
shown on these six pages of French clothes, and, 
on page 69, you will see two of the newest vari- 
ations of the bob. There is no lessening of the 
bob in Paris, but it is either curled or waved a 
little in a more flattering way to conform to the 
feminine mode. 

Considering the silhouette in general—the 
slim, boyish line has vanished except from the 
sports mode. Clothes today are more sumptu- 
ous, with tiers, front and back fulness, side ful- 
ness, floating panels, the dipping hem-line, 
train effects, drapery, plaited ruffles, ruffled 
flounces, and the smooth, molded _ hip-line, 
pointed godets, wider sleeves, boleros, and other 
feminine flourishes to give the whole a fuller, 
more broken line. The figure itself remains 
slender, but the outline of the frocks and dresses, 
especially for evening, is puffed and flounced in 
every direction. Skirt lengths are still short for 
sports, but for the daytime they come over the 
knee, and in the evening are extremely long at 
some point. 

Velvet is the outstanding fabric, both for 
afternoon and evening—transparent velvet soft 
as silk, stiff velvet, very crisp, and printed vel- 
vet in the smallest prints, as well as plain velvet. 
Satin comes next, and it, too, is now seen asa 
stiff, brittle, more (Continued on page 218) 


im PATOU 


PATOU sponsors the charming use 
of lingerie for trimming many of his 
smartest frocks, as in the white hand- 
herchief-linen frills at neck and cuffs 
of this black moiré frock. This type 
of dress finds favor with many smart 
women, because it may be worn gen- 
erally for almost any time of the day 
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MAX-LEROY 


MALL HATS STILL LEAD THE 


PARIS MILLINERY PARADE 


MAX achieves distinction in this perfectly simple street coat of gray astrakhan 
fur, the coat entirely untrimmed; with only the darker streaks in the fur itself 
for contrast. Furs of this short, curly variety, such as breitschwantz, astrakhan, 
and the like, in gray or black, will be smartest for winter coats and trimming 


CHRISTIANE designed this charming hat of beige felt stitched in gold thread 
and becomingly draped on the right side. This tendency to lengthen the right 
side of the brim is decidedly new and smart, two examples of it being illustrates 
here; the hat in the photograph is brimless, yet it has this right-side lengthening 
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SCATON!, PHOTOGRAPHER MAX-LEROY 


\ 
[? Jotins AND VELVET/ 
MAJOR FABRICS FOR WINTERL 


MAX uses stiff satin, one of the extremely important autumn and winter 


fabrics, for this beautiful evening wrap, sumptuously trimmed with beige fox 
fur to match the satin. It illustrates the continuation in the evening mode 


of the uneven hem, without which few gowns or wraps can be considered smart 


HEIM sends an entirely new idea for the small handkerchief scarf in this 
triangle of soft ermine, which is surprisingly lovely and becoming for evening 
or afternoon wear. The importance of scarfs cannot be overemphasized. They 
will be worn during the day and evening, attached to collars or separate 







































Paris sends these 
smart costumes: 
travel coat of 
blue homespun 
with *‘beletie,” a 
fur resembling 
summer ermine; 
designed by 
Heim; the hat of 
black felt; Chris- 
liane; the dress, 
below, Drecoll’s, 
of crépe maro- 
cain; the coat 
and frock of 
chocolate-brown 
velveteen; Beer's; 
the turban of 
Rodier jersey 
from Maria Guy 












HEIM 





CK ROWN, WINTERS COLOR—FURS 
SHORT AND CURLY —JSCARFY, 
DAY AND EVENING 


HE separate scarf idea, which proved so popular all sum- - 

mer for sports, for daytime, and for evening, has captured | | 
the fancy of the designers in Paris to such an extent that many 
of the important coats and frocks for autumn and winter now 
have scarf collars directly attached to them. Some are worn 
long and straight, or wrapped as on the Heim coat, above, or 
in handkerchief effects, as in the Drecoll frock, right, where 
the seemingly loose handkerchief of satin is really a part of 
the dress and is sewed on, the ends tied at back in a perky bow. 
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This picture of an 
evening frock tells 
the story of the 
smarl evening 
mode for autumn 
and winter better 
than words can 
tellit. Here are the 
deep back décol- 
letage, the smooth, 
swathed hips, the 
puffed and pic- 
turesque full skirt, 
and the irregular 
hemline dipping 
in the back; the 
entire evening 
mode is more 
sumpluous than 
for many a season 


COIFFURES FROM ANTOINE 







































TIFFER FROCKS AND SOFTERL 
BOBS REAFFIRM THE 
MODE OF FEMININITY 


N Paris, Monsieur Antoine, the famous arbiter of fashions 
in hair, was asked if he did not want to give our Paris 
editor some news for American women about long hair. He 
replied, ‘Oh, every one who let her hair grow has cut it off 
again,” and this really answers the question which every 
smart woman is asking. The woman of taste in Paris wears 
her hair practically the same as before, except that it con- 
forms to the mode of femininity by being curled or waved 
a little as illustrated here, or in whatever way is becoming. 









































C Jrade * Narked Sp ortr Woo. ens 
Score Pliesh Honors in 


N THESE pages each month we show trade-marked merchandise 
which is nationally distributed and procurable at your dealer's, in 
your own town, by asking for it by its trade-name. If you can not find it, 
write Goop HOUSEKEEPING and we shall gladly tell vou where it is sold. 
At the change of every season the material side of the mode becomes a 
question of momentous importance, and this month we have chosen trade- 
marked sports fabrics designed and made by American manufacturers. 
From a constant use of silks formally, autumn fashions show a decided 
trend toward woolens as dress fabric, a mode dictated by Paris some 


seasons back but only now madeacceptabletoAmeri- 
canwomen. Light-weight 14—paciFIC MILLS novelty weaves, some 
assheeras georgette,have 4 cuHEeNEY brought the change while 
others of fine tweed-like appearance as soft as 


AL" INSOD . ; 
cashmere lend themselves *~M4™"!‘SON to either dress or coating 


wear. Forthestreet dull, *-BOTANY suede-finished cloths as 
well as a slightly lustrous 5—HAAS finish will lead for coats. 
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in. Great Variety of Wea iti 
the Field of C/port— 


MERICAN manufacturers designed the sports materials on these 
pages. The column at left shows: 1, a rayon plaid flannel, trade- 
marked Pacific Mills; 2, Debonair, a new Cheney sports silk; 3, Mal- 
linson’s two-tone silk and wool Dees-Tang-Gay brocade which fashions 
the dress on the seated figure in the group on the same page. The standing 
figure in center wears a frock of Botany’s lacy wool voile, 4, called 
Lacette, for which a pattern can be found on page 76. A two-tone 
woolen, Piramida, 5, in a diamond weave, trade-marked Haas, appears on 
the first figure in the group. The column at right illustrates: 6, a printed 
jersey, trade-marked Sag- No-Mor, seen in 
the top of the two-piece —SAG-NO-MOR_ dress below; and 7, a 
Lorraine light-weight LORRAINE wool Chainette with a 
neat tweed effect. 8, the Forstmann wool tweed 


sen em 


with a border, fashions - snpemens the ensemble, below; 9 is 
a plaided Visylka flannel; VISYLKA and 10, a Roubaix Mills 
tweed, Roualda, which 10—-ROUALDA makes the coat below. 
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t Our Shopping Service ‘Buy 
C for’ ou in. the Shops 


Coat Frock 
To wear on all cool days in 
the autumn, this semi-made 
surplice coat-frock, above, 
of wool poiret sheen, is com- 
fortable as well as smart. It 
comes cut out to your size, 
with the difficult sewing and 
the trimming of cording and 
tucking all finished; just 
sew up the seams and hem. 
The adjustable side closing 
is finished with a buckle, 
and a narrow belt goes all 
around; separate silk vestee; 
in green, navy, brown, or 
wine-red; 34 to 44; $10.95 


Scarf Dress 
You will be delighted with 
this lovely, two-piece, semi- 
made scarf frock (1st, 
right), in a new and in- 
teresting wool flannel. It 
comes cut out lo your size, 
with the difficult sewing 
such as tucking, French 
piping on front, the scarf 
and plaits in front of skirt, 
all finished; material for 
bodice, leather belt, and 
butions included; neck 
bound with satin, scarf 
lined with satin; in green, 
wine-red, navy, or light 
brown; 24 lo 42; $10.95 


On C fifth Avenue 


HOW TO ORDER 


To buy any of these smart, semi-made 
clothes, just send check or money- 
order, with description of size and color 
wanted, to Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York; we shall be glad to buy for you 


Semi-Made Dresses 
All cut out to your size, this two-piece wool-jersey frock 
(left) comes with collar, pockets, diagonal tucking, and 
plaits all finished; just sew up seams and hem; bodice 
for skirt, gold buttons, buckle and directions included; 
in green, red, brown, or navy; 14 to 42; only $7.50 


Faced with tan flat crépe, this novelty-silk, two-piece, 
semi-made dress (right, 1st fig.) comes with hip bands 
stitched to blouse, scallops faced, collar made and at- 
tached, cuffs made, skirt plaited, bodice hemmed; but- 
tons included; navy, brown, black, red; 14 to 44; $12.95 


With a gay printed tie, the one-piece novelty wool and 
rayon, checked-tweed frock (below, center), is semi- 
made, with plaiting, collar, cuffs, belt, and bow fin- 
ished; back is plain; novelty buckle included; in tan, 
gray, green, or blue mixtures; 14 to 40; only $6.95 


Surplice Line 
Entirely new and smart is 
this one-piece novelty 
worsted semi-made frock, 
above, with becoming sur- 
plice line which is scalloped 
and with plaits across th 
front of skirt. It is cuble 
your size with the tucking, 
scalloped collar, plaits,cufs, 
belt, and shoulders all fin f- 
ished; inside the collar 
faced with white silk braid; 
boutonnicre on collar; nary, 
black, green, or brown with 
small white thread in the 
weave; sises 16 to 44; $90 


Scarf Coat 
For general, everyday wes! 
this smart, semi-made cod! 
comes to you all finish 
with the exception of th 
hem, scams, and sleeves } 
be set in. Of checked-wo0 
fleece with straight scar 
collar extending almost 
the hemline, it has a large 
novelty, set-on pocke 0 
right side, and closes on th 
left side with one button 
sleeves and shoulders 
lined with crépe de Chin 
and interlined; brown ans 
tan mixture or black on 
gray; 14 to 42; $16.5 





Practical Frocks 
Of the frocks you will need 
in your autumn and win- 
ter wardrobe, this one- 

iece jersey dress (1st 
fig. right) with detachable 
‘sestee of white silk crépe 
de Chine is decidedly al 
the head of the list. It is 
both smart and practic al ! 
and costs only $6.95. The 
back is flat, the all-around 
string belt buckles with 
silverized buckle, and there 
are three box-plaits in 
front; in navy, French- 
‘blue, almond-green, or 
cocoa; 16 to 44; $6.05 


Flattering and pretty is 
this one-piece youthfid 
frock of crépe de Chine 
‘(end in row), which is 
edged and tucked in 
beige silk, and which has 
the new and smart scarf 
neckline and circular ef- 
fect in the front of the 
skirt. It is flat in back, 
and the belt fastens in 
front with a colored metal 
buckle; the sleeves snap at 
cuffs; comes in navy-blue, 
or rust-brown, or brown, 
edged and tucked with 
beige; 16 to 42; only $12.75 
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HOW TO ORDER 


To buy these lovely frocks, just send a check or money-order, 
together with description of size and color wanted (be sure to 
give your bust and hip measurement also) to Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C., and 
your order will be promptly filled. On page 219, you will find 
some new and charming accessories to complete your autumn 
wardrobe, all of which Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
will be glad to buy for you. If you are planning a wedding, 
send for our new Bride’s Folio, which is 25c; it tells all about 
the trousseau, invitations, and other of the wedding details 


In answer to the many requests we have had from women readers who write to the 
Fashion department and ask us to show some smart and attractive dresses in the 
larger sises, we have found this perfect dress of crépe-satin. It has the becoming 
surplice line which is extremely slenderising, the collar being double with an outer 
one of white georgette with the edges blanket-stitched in black silk. The wide hip 
girdle is edged with the crépe side and is caught at left side closing with a pin of 
brilliants and a pearl, and the closing ends in circular drapery which is bound 
at the edge. It is generously cut with plenty of fulness for bust and hips, designed 
solely for the larger woman, and it comes in independence-blue, black, or a coffee- 
brown, of which black is particularly smart; all sizes from 36 to 48; only $18.50 


One of our prettiest dresses for autumn and winter, to be worn for parties in the 
afternoon or for the evening, is this entirely new and smart frock (right) made of 
georgette and silk velvet, with flesh georgette attached under the blouse and dark 
crépe de Chine under the skirt. Velvet is one of the smartest fabrics for autumn, 
and when combined with georgette it is charming, especially in this frock with a 
cape of the georgette which ties in a bow in front. Velvet edges the bow, trims the 
cuffs and lower part of the blouse, and forms the circular godets in the front of 
the skirt; the girdle hip-band is trimmed with a buckle of crystals and brilliants; 
black or brown; and designed for the youthful slim figure in sizes 14 to 20; $25 


Pretty Dresses 
White, frilly collars are 
always pretty, and this 
year particularly smart, 
as in this charming, two 
piece, crépe-satin frock 
(3rd figure in row), which 
comes in navy-blue or 
black with the fichu-like 
ruffled collar and cuffs of 
white crépe de Chine. Th 
skirt, plaited in front, is 
on a bodice with a white 
vestee attached, and the 
ends of the blouse cross 
and tie in a large sash 
bow; skirt edged in the 
crépe side; 16 to 44; $16.75 


For afternoon parties or 
similar occasions, this 
charming crépe-satin 


frock (4th in row), shows 


the crépe side below the 
pointed effect in the 
blouse, and has a bow at 
the neck-line and at the 
waist, both bows edged in 
Bohemian lace. The dress 
is two-piece with skirt on 
a bodice, all flat in back 
but with a circular fulness 
in the side of the skirt; in 
navy-blue, black, pine- 
green, or garnet red; in 
14 to 20; and only $19.75 



































A Coat ‘for (very Dress 
Constitutes Jmartnes ‘ for 


Autumn Street Wear 


A coat for every dress is the rule to smartness this autumn, hence the importance of the 
ensemble for street wear, a smart example being shown in the Paquin coat above. Of 
wine-red duvetyn, it is trimmed in black Persian lamb and covers a dress of wine silk 
crépe which indorses the molded hip-line and circular skirl in vogue; Reboux turban 


Regny favors the more classical type of ensemble in the tobacco-brown wool velours coat 
at left, which features an interesting sleeve and upstanding collar of matching red fox, 
and completes the ensemble with a brown silk crépe dress boasting side fulness and a 
flattering bow. Turbans still hold a foremost place; of brown felt is the smart one at left 
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MODELS IMPORTED BY HATTIE CARNEGIE 


elvet Plain. or Printed, 


Introduces forma lity for 
Autumn Afternoons 


Velvet plain, velvet printed, velvet soft and velvet stiff, one and all introduce formality to 
the afternoon mode, as illustrated in the Paquin gown above, of brown velvet printed in 
ric h mahogany and nasturtium tones, which features a novel bodice treatment; and 
again in the black, trans parent-velvet gown which shows an interesting scarf and shirring 


J okes are smart this season, and doubly so in the Louiseboulanger coat of black duvetyn, 
at right, which features two, and develops an interesting fulness therefrom, while em- 
phasizing flat curly furs by using black broadtail for its collar and a fur band midway 
up the sleeve, the material being nonchalantly turned back ai the cuff; Reboux turban 

















A charming street dress, S-3, above, will 
be found useful for many fall occasions 
and comes in sizes 34 to 42. Price, 6oc. 


a dress for every day; a dress which 

may be worn with a fur during the 
first warm autumn days, and later on under 
a coat; a dress which is simple enough to 
wear shopping, and formal enough to go 
to a matinée or a tea. The dress at the 
left above answers all these purposes. It 
is simple and yet formal, and may be made 
in a great variety of colors and fabrics. 
The following combinations would be 
attractive: brown flat crépe with tan 
bands; navy-blue flat crépe with gray 
bands, or black flat crépe with white bands. 
Other suitable fabrics are satin with crépe 
bands, or plain wool Georgette with bands 
of the same material in a contrasting color. 
The formality of the dress naturally varies 
with the fabric used. 

Important new fashion notes are the 
side fulness, the slight dip in the hemline 
formed by the semi-circular godet, the 
unusual buckle fastening, and the interest 
given the sleeves. Sleeves, by the way, are 
coming into their own again and are 
receiving more attention than they have 
had for some time. 

The back of the dress is simple, the 
waist and skirt joining the fitted band 


sere fall wardrobe should include 


(New Autumn. 


HOW TO ORDER 
In ordering the smart and youthful patterns 
shown on this page be sure to give the pat- 
tern number and also the size you desire. 
Send the correct remittance in stamps, check, 
or money-order, ‘0 Good Housekeeping Pat- 
tern Service, 57th St. at Eighth Ave.,N Y.C. 
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A blouse which may be used with a suit or 
an ensemble, 0 with a separate skirt, is 
shown above, S-4, sizes 34 lo 42, 4oc. 


NEW FALL PATTERN BOOKLET 
Our new fall Pattern Booklet is just out 
and contains patterns for a complete fall 
wardrobe for town and country. In it 
will be found patterns suitable for the 
older woman and also for her daughter. 
This booklet will help you to plan your 
whole fall wardrobe, or will suggest ideas 
to you for individual dresses to fil in with 
what you already have. All the patterns 
are new and have never been shown before. 
They have been selected to show the best 
points of the autumn mode and are easy 
to make. Suitable materials and colors 
are suggested for every pattern. Send 
10 cents to Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., N. ¥.C. 








The useful sports dress above, S-5, may 
be made of any of the new novelty woolens. 
It comes in sizes 34 to 42 and costs 60c. 


around the hips. This dress has distinct 
possibilities for the heavier figure as well 
as for the slender. The long lines with the 
inconspicuous break at the hips are slen- 
derizing, and the lack of trimming con- 
tributes to this length of line. If square 
necks are not becoming to you, this dress 
may be made with a V-neck. 

Nearly every one has a suit or ensemble 
or even a skirt which could be used if 
were refurbished by the addition of a smart 
blouse. The one illustrated in the center 
above is unusually youthful. Made « 
white crépe with pale blue bands, or 0 
white satin-back crépe, using the satin side 
for the bands and the crépe side for the 
blouse. it is a welcome change from the 
collarless blouses we have seen so much 
and is becoming to nearly every one. The 
bow at the neck softens the severity of the 
trimming band, while the interesting I 
arrangement holds in a slight fulnes 
above the hips. 

A dress for the country which is really 
ccmfortable and practical for sports and 
yet has individuality and charm is pictur 
at the right above. Made of wool Geor 
gette, lightweight tweed, or one of 
many novelty (Continued on page 245) 
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An unusually becoming hat is the 
feli turban shown above. Its gay 
cockades of satin ribbon are effec- 
tive and not difficult to make. The 
side view may be seen at the right 


HE felt hat is as popular as ever this 
fall. It makes its appearance in 
two forms: the brimless cap for the 
young girl or woman whose face is 
not too round, and the hat with a shaped 
brim for those who prefer it. Brims no 
longer ripple as they did last year, but are 
definitely turned down all around, or up 
over one eyebrow if that is more becoming. 
The general line of the brim is medium wide 
in front, slightly wider on the sides, and 
natrow in back. The crown is neither 
high nor low, but conforms to the natural 
shape of the head. 
_ The fall hat depends for trimming on 
interesting manipulation of the felt itself, 
or the discreet addition of some other 
fabric. Jeweled pins and ornaments are no 
longer worn by the smart woman. 

Che important requirement of both the 
‘ap and the cloche shape is perfect fit. 
The crown band should conform exactly to 
the size of the head, neither bulging nor 
Giving a tight, pulled effect. It must fit 
snugly in back, following the hair-line, and 
the crown also must be exactly adjusted te 
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Les On I 


By Grace Henderson 


the depth of the individual head. For this 
reason hats, to be truly smart, should be 
made on the head for which they are in- 
tended. Only the best milliners in this 
country make hats in this way, although 
it is a common practise in France. Con- 
sequently, the woman who is able to make 
her own hats is fortunate, as she secures a 
much better fit than can be obtained in a 
ready-made hat. 

This month directions are given for 
making two hats for general wear: one, 
the youthful cap shape, two views of which 
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Detail showing the arrangement of the 
crown on the hat shown in center above 


The hat of black felt and satin rib- 
bon shown in the center above is be- 
coming lo nearly every one. It may 
be worn with the brim turned up or 
down over the left eye as desired 


are shown above; the other, slightly more 
mature, with a shaped brim. Both hats 
are easy to make if the directions given 
below are carefully followed, and if the 
hats are first professionally blocked. 

As the starting point for the cloche hat, 
buy one yard of double-faced black satin 
ribbon 1% inches wide, and a black felt 
hood. A hood is a bell-shaped piece of felt 
which requires blocking before it has any 
definite shape. These hoods may be 
obtained from almost any milliner. Have 
your hood blocked to your head-size with a 
deep crown. Show the person who does 
the blocking the picture of the hat shown 
above, so that he will block the brim at the 
right angle. When blocked your crown 
should measure about 18% inches from 
front to back, and 18 inches from side to 
side, taking your measurements from the 
line where the brim joins the crown. 

Mark the front, back, and sides of the 
crown with pins. Mark the brim in the 
same way. Next, cut the crown from the 
brim about half an inch above the line 
where the crown (Continued on page 200) 





FTER almost two years Alice yielded 

to Bayliss’ insistence that she get her 

life straightened out. A divorce from Bob. 
In time she would marry Bayliss. She was 
the kind of woman that needed an anchor 


Illustrated 
By 


Grattan Condon 
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Norma Patterson’s 


Tender Story of a Love That Would Kot 
Stay Buried 


HE note had said: 

“It might be well if we met for a 
talk. Lawyers make such a hullaba- 
loo over what two people in five 

minutes can settle satisfactorily between 
them, and the books balanced finally, and 
closed. So if this is agreeable to you, and 

you will let me know when and where I 
may see you...” 

The reassuring casualness of it, the tone 
of friendly insouciance, seemed too good 
to be true. She had been afraid that Bob 
would be self-sorry or try to play on her 
sympathies. Alice had been through so 
much that she had grown panicky—ex- 
pecting something to loom up at every 
turn and snatch her hard-earned peace and 
her final chance at happiness. 

Yet she might have known Bob would 
take this attitude; it wasn’t as if he hadn’t 
found his own happiness. And _ besides, 
with all his faults, he could be depended 
upon to do the right thing. Not the thing 
the law required, not the thing society 
expected of him, but the gallant thing. 
There had been the matter of money, for 
instance. 

_How sensible that they could meet and 
discuss it frankly and without resentment 
or bitterness! Once people who found they 
could no longer live happily together were 
supposed to go through life hating each 
other. But one didn’t. Fires die down. 
Hate can not exist without being con- 
tinually fanned. 

She had even told Bayliss that Bob was 
coming tonight, had shown him Bob’s 
letter. And Bayliss—his attitude perfect 
as" always—had said: 

“That’s the best way in the world to end 
things. I'll keep away, of course. You 
don’t dread it, do you, Alice?” 

“Why —not in the least!” It was then 
that it had broken over her in a wave of 
—_ and relief. “Why, no, I don’t at 
all. If he’d been disagreeable or pathetic 
~yet how could he?” 

Bob hadn’t had a leg to stand on. 

Py tor had said, tapping the note with 

e back of his fingers, “This sounds 
pretty square.” 

Never had he spoken one word detri- 
mental to Bob. 

Pit can’t judge him without having 

‘nown his temptations,” had been his inevi- 
table comment. 

— had asked Bob to come at nine. 
night anted Robin safely tucked up for the 
ght with no possibility of slipping down 
There was the hurt in break- 


the stair, 
mg upahome. The little children never 


understood. Men and women make their 
own quarrels; theirs are the words that 
wrangle, the knife thrusts, the resentment, 
the anger. But a child knows none of 
these. Even an injustice goes from his 
mind almost with the deed itself. Robin had 
about forgotten Bob, he had been so little 
then. But there was a time after Bob left 
them when Robin missed him. He had 
remembered the romps, the pillow fights, 
the roaring menagerie games. Besides, it 
would undoubtedly hurt Bob to see his 
little son. Alice didn’t want to hurt any 
one; only to get past this last grilling 
episode of their tangled lives with as little 
agony to every one as possible. 

Robin, worn out by a day’s strenuous 
playing, had gone promptly to bed, dead 
as soon as his curly head hit the pillow. 
Alice had given both the maids the evening 
off. Cleared the decks, as it were. And 
having shaded the dim light in Robin’s 
airy, many-windowed room, she crossed 
into her own and sat down before her 
mirror. She dusted a little powder over 
her nose, patted the shining wave of her 
hair more closely to her head. Perhaps 
she ought to make herself festive; she 
glanced down at her simple black gown and 
was satisfied. It didn't matter. 

Oh, wonderful that it didn’t matter! 
Freedom. from suffering was so new to her 
yet that she felt her heart lift inordinately 
each time she real zed 

Once the house, on evenings such as this, 
had been a drift of ghosts: Bob’s voice, 
Bob’s shoulders thrust through the bath- 
room door as he shaved, the odor of his 
cigar, his step on the stair, his whistle 
from the corner—echo'ng and echoing and 
echoing through the unnatural, astounding 
stillness of these rooms without him. 
Even now, sometimes, she would give all 
her dearly-bought peace for one sweet hour 
of the old fire. But that was only when 
spring caught her off guard, or some for- 
gotten strain of music or a haunting fra- 
grance lifted an incident from the past, 
and it lived again. 

She remembered those terrible days 
when she had dressed carefully—oh, so 
carefully!—in the things that Bob had 
loved best and—her heart pounding 
against her throat in a hot, unbearable 
ache—had gone out into the streets and on 
her way to Bob—Bob who had left them. 
Her sense of justice gone, her anger gone, 
her pride down in the dust, nothing left but 
the horrible need of him. She must get to 
him, see him, hear him say with his own 
voice that he was done with her and little 


Robin. Then she could crawl back into 
the soundless vacuum that was her life 
since Bob had gone out of it. 

Only, before she reached his office, she 
had been able—just—to turn back. To 
turn back today, knowing that tomorrow 
she wouldn’t have the strength. But 
saved for today! And on one of these 
occasions she had met Bavliss—steadfast, 
easy-going friend of many years’ standing. 

“Alice—what on earth! You're ill.” 

“Hang on to me, Bayliss. Stay with me 
for a little, if you don’t mind.” 

He had given her a searching look, got 
her by the arm. She must have presented 
a wild front. 

“Let’s go in here,” 

A quiet, secluded 
No one to stare at her. 
face in trembling hands. She didn’t even 
know when the waiter came or went. 
Bayliss shoved a glass toward her. 

“Drink this.” 

Indistinguishable minutes, and she was 
floating upward again. The green sparkle 
of the liquid had its calming effect, like cool 
fingers laid to her pounding temples. Now 
she could raise her head. Bayliss was 
regarding her with steady, unemotional 
appraisement. 

He said, “Is it just a matter of pride, 
Alice, and somebody’s having to give in, 
and you not wanting to be the one?” 

He had meant it to sound just as harsh 
as it did. It stung her into indignation, 
which was the best thing for her, as Bayliss 
knew. Seeing her quiver and start, he 
spoke more kindly. 

“Is pride worth all this suffering?” 

“‘Pride!’’ She laughed—a short, bitter 
laugh. He had put her on the defensive 
purposely. “Bayliss, how can you? You 
know as well as I 

Suddenly the flood-gates burst, and she 
must talk or die. “You know he’s been the 
talk of the town. And he thought he had 
only to come home looking penitent and 
pathetic and I’d erase the whole thing 
from our lives. The trouble was, I erased 
the outer indications only. Inside it grew 
and grew. And then it was Bob lying to 
me and me lying back to Bob to cover up 
his lies. Our home built on lies; bringing 
Robin up in such a home. Then people 
began coming tome . . . He could humili 
ate us, you see. If you loved a person, 
Bayliss, you couldn’t humiliate them, 
could you?” 

Bayliss spoke sadly, his eves on his glass. 
“God knows it seems not. And yet”— 
he looked up—‘“‘it happens that way, all 
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said Bayliss briefly 
corner somewhere 
She could drop her 





the time. There’s some- 
thing in a man’s make-up 
unlike a woman’s. Asort 
of vagrant, wayward, un- 
worthy self, and this 
pushes to the front at 
times. It’s like a burn- 
ing hunger for distant 
lands and adventures, 
even while his love for 
his home is settled and 
unshakable. It’s a thing, 
in fact, that has nothing 
to do with love. If 
women could only com- 
prehend that! It never 
remotely touches his in- 
ner life of dignity, of 
reverence, and deep de- 
votion to wife and chil- 
dren. The shame of it 
doesn’t obliterate it, be- 
cause it isn’t a part of his 
reasoning or his convic- 
tions. It’s just the devil 
in men. Mind you, I’m 
not excusing it nor coun- 
tenancing it. I’m ex- 
plaining it.” 

“Bob wouldn’t excuse 
it in me. If I'd left him 
and Robin—chased off 
after another man .. .” 

“You can’t judge that 
way. You siiaply can’t. 

Men and women— 
they’re different.” 

Alice regarded him 
with rightful scorn. 
“There’s been too much 
of that sort of thing 
talked, Bayliss. It gives 
a man all the rope he 
wants. Our mothers 
stood it, but women now 
have more spirit.”’ 

“I wonder,’”’ mused 
Bayliss, “if they are any 
happier for that spirit. 
If it solves the problem.” 

“You're being archaic. 
At least, it saves our self- 
respect.” 

He went on with his 
own thought. ‘‘You 
take Bob, Alice. He’sa 
fine boy, given over mo- 
mentarily to weakness.”’ 

“But is a man with such a weakness, 
and willing to inflict untold suffering on 
those he loves—is he worth a whole lifetime 
of torture? Men are clannish. You can 
see only Bob’s side—you can take his 
part—” 

“I’m not taking his part. But here’s 
this. We can’t remake life. We've got to 
accept it—the flimsy, tattered, unreliable, 
cobwebby rag that it is, and get the best 
we can from it. Well, then, what is the 
best for you? This awful torture that you 
are experiencing now, or trying hard to 
understand Bob, recognizing that his fault 
is a weakness, and making him stronger? 
God knows how—but women have done it. 
Our strength lies in them.’’ 

Alice smiled; not a mirthful smile, but an 
old and wise and disillusioned one. “Well, 
then, my friend, I did all that. I under- 
stood, I forgave, I was his strength—nine 
hundred and ninety-nine times, like the 


“I understood. I forgave—like the fool that I was. And I sawat 


He needed a strong hand. 


fool that I was. But even a fool sees 
eventually. And I saw at last what I was 
doing. Every time I forgave him, he for- 
gave himself. He needed a strong hand. 
He needed a woman with considerable 
mettle, not a softy. Still, I wouldn’t give 
up. I—I—when you love a body. . 
kept hoping—and praying. But, Bayli 
when he turned on me—said I was a nz 
ging, jealous wife—said I was in his way— 
why, when he came right out and practically 
told me he wanted this other woman .. . 
Why, Bayliss, what—what do you 

His hand closed over hers, steadied her. 
Alice dropped her head, waited while the 
tricky, quivering nerves along her spine 
subsided and lay still. 

“You see,’’ in a dead voice, “love can live 
only where there’s respect. My respect for 
Bob is dead. And some day, please God, 
my love for him will die also. It’s abso- 
lutely over between us.” 


He needed a woman with mettle, 


“And yet,” urged Bayliss, “if in spite of 
everything, you went back to him—” 


“Never! I’ve been through the two 
hells. I prefer this one to that.” 

He made a gesture that seemed to It 
lease him from his obligations; as if, having 
done his best, he shoved the past back into 
the past, and they had finished with it 
“Then that’s that.” 

He leaned across the table, his eyes 
her face. “I wonder if it would do aay 
good to know that this—right now—is the 
hardest part. Your anger cooled, youl 
resentment at least partially gone, and 
nothing left to fill the loneliness. Remem 
ber that each day you live down is om 
more day to the good. One day neart 
forgetfulness and peace. You think n0¥ 
you'll suffer always. You won't. Tim 
heals all wounds.” 

She had been so eager, so quick to grab 
at any straw. She grabbed at this om 





last what I was doing. Every time I forgave him, he forgave himself. 


not a softy. Still, I wouldn’t give up. 


“That helps me, Bayliss. It does truly.” 
“What you need, Alice, is a little fun. 
Let’s take in a show.” 
_ But she was horrified. “A show!” As 
if one, stretched on a rack, had got himself 
carried to the circus. 
_ “Look here. You say this has helped. 
Then the next time you feel yourself slip- 
ping—feel the waters closing over your 
head—get to the telephone. Call me. I'll 
come. Any time. From anywhere.” 
_She promised. “You're so good, Bayliss. 
You think I’m pretty weak, don’t you? 
Needing some one.” — f 
His lace was shadowed momentarily with 
a startling hunger. He spoke gently. “We 
all need some one.” : 


y T)r 4 ; 
NO! a week later, Alice on the wire. “Is 
It you, Bayliss?” 


‘Alice? Surest thing you know. This 
an SOS?” . 


I kept hoping—and praying” 


“An urgent one.” 

“Right. I'll be there. Put on your war 
paint. I can make it in exactly twenty 
minutes.”’ 

He made it in seventeen. 

All that haunting spring, when Bob’s 
voice came back to her on every little 
lilting, love-making breeze; when she saw 
him stare at her in the patch on the back 
screen, in the west trellis, in the little 
wobbly-legged stool—in all those places 
where Bob had gone pottering about the 
house with his happy, banging hammer; in 
the flowers, and the star-kissed nights 
when her hand stole out to him in the dark- 
ness; in the beauty of dawns when she 
would awaken feeling, in half-conscious 
ness, that drowsy, delicious happiness of 
health and youth and rejuvenated earth, 
and, turning to look at Bob on his pillow, 
have to accept all over again the terrible 
truth—all through that unthinkable time 


Bayliss had stuck, 
keeping her living. 
And through the 
summer Bayliss 
had kept her living. 
With autumn a 
sort of peace had 
come to her—a con- 
viction out of the 
crucible of suffering 
and experience. 
Love was not that 
high-flung, almost 
tortured ecstasy 
with its equally 
tortured moments 
of grief and agony. 
No, that wasn’t 
love. Love 
this calm, 
sheltered, 
literating 
ness that 
gave her 
only chance of hap- 
piness lay with 
such a companion. 
Where she _ had 
mothered Bob and 
made the path 
smooth for him, 
Bayliss mothered 
her, sheltering her 
from every jolt. 
How sweet to shut 
one’s eyes and be 
taken care of! Bay 
liss and Robin 
loved each other 
better than either 
loved her, she be- 
lieved happily. 
Bayliss was never 
impatient with 
Robin; Bob had 
been. Bayliss had 
wealth. He was 
older, more ma- 
ture He had 
passed his experi 
mental days of 
moon-chasing. If 
he had passed also 
his first youth, so 
much the calmer. 
And at last, one 
day the following 
winter, she could 
lift her face in grateful prayer. She was 
free! She was herself again. She could 
think of Bob, speak of him, meet him (she 
believed) without tearing her soul in shreds. 
It was over. Even ghosts goin time. One 
self had died with that first love, but an- 
other self could come into being—wing- 
clipped but saner, wiser, better fitted for 
living. Perhaps it takes that first devas- 
tating love of youth to show us what real 
love is. 

After almost two years she had yielded 
to Bayliss’ insistence that she get her life 
straightened out. A divorce from Bob. In 
time she would marry Bayliss. She wasn’t 
in a hurry about it. Yet a woman in her 
position felt her life at loose ends. She 
was the kind that needed anchor. 

Of course, something had gone from the 
earth when Bob went. Youth and all its 
inconsequential gayness. That wild leap 
of the heart—it (Continued on page 256) 
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self-ob- 
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Looking from the porch into the spacious main labora- 
tory, with a glimpse of the engineering laboratory beyond 
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As It Has Grown Through The Years 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING Institute 
¢ is your Institute. Over twenty 

years ago it was started by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING in answer to your requests 
for assistance in your many housekeeping 
problems. It was founded on an idea, on 
a vision, as to the service which Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING might create and develop 
because of the needs of our readers. 
And, entirely owing to your response 
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facilities for housekeeping. And the scope 
of our service broadened to include these, 
until we now have a staff of nearly thirty 
men and women, trained and experienced 
in working out your housekeeping problems. 
And now as to the new home into which 
we have grown, for th€ entrance to yout 
new Institute in every way suggests a home 
It is furnished as a porch or veranda, 
with cushioned wicker davenport and 





and your support, the idea has grown 





| 
into a great reality. It will continue 
to grow as long as you need and sup- | 
port the service it provides. 
The Institute has just settled in 
new quarters which afford ample 
space and facilities for our growing | 
work, facilities that were undreamed 
of twenty years ago. For we were 

then beginning our work with a staff 
of one; one woman, who undertook to 
answer your questions through the | 
| 


pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and 
in letters to you. But with your ques- 
tions came the need for investigation 
and experiment in order to find sound 
and practical solutions for the prob- 
lems you brought. So our staff grew | 
L 


steadily through the years. New 


types of problems kept coming, with 


OUR INSTITUTE 
BULLETINS 
Household Devices Tested and 
Approved (New edition) 15C 
Cleaning Equipment and Methods 25c¢ 
Canning Methods Up-To-Date 25¢ 


Jellies, Jams and Pickles 25 
House Wiring and Lighting for 

Service 15¢c 
Frozen Dishes and Iced Drinks 25¢ 
Sandwiches and Hors d’Oeuvres = 25¢ 
Cooking for Large Groups 25¢ 
The Etiquette of Serving Break- 

fast, Luncheon and Dinner 50c 
Cooking with Electricity 25¢ 


chairs, in cheerful shades of yellow and 








changing conditions in living and new 
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green, and with painted and tiled 
tables for magazines and _ books. 
Through the porch you enter the liv- 
ing-room and dining-room pictured on 
pages s<gand 56. Theseare not “exhibit 
rooms” in any sense. They are lived 
in and used as part of the every-day 
life at the Institute, and our visitors 
tell us how thoroughly they enjoy 
their delightful coloring and comfort- 
able, livable furnishings. We were 
glad to have Goop HousEKEEPING 
Studio plan these furnishings for us. 
Many luncheons are served in the 
dining-room, and afternoon tea & 
often dispensed to visiting groups. 
On page 55 a glimpse is given 0 
one of our home kitchens and pantry. 
These kitchens are used for our daily 
investigations and 
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methods of cookery, in the 
planning of meals, and in 
the best use of modern 
kitchen equipment. And 
each month the results of 
this work appear in our 
articles in Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING. From their 
dainty, fast-colored cur- 
tains to the last piece of 
equipment, large or small, 
these home kitchens reflect L) 
the new color wave that 
has literally swept over the 
whole house, introducing 
new and perplexing prob- 
lems in color harmony—as 
we can testify after plan- 
ning and selecting the 
equipment! 
Our home laundry, in a 
lovely apple green, floor, 
wainscoting, and even 
washing machine, with old-ivory 
wash tray and storage cabinet, 
would delight the heart of even 





Water heat- 
ers under 
test in the 


those who are indifferent to the Engineering 
fascinations of home laundering. Laboratory 
One of the many ideas we have 
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Looking into one of 
the convenient, col- 
orful Institute home 
kitchens. The floor 
8 Covered with lino- 
leum in an attrac- 
tive tile pattern 


kept in mind in 
equipping this home 
laundry is bringing 
the laundry out of 
the “cellar” to a 
place beside the 
kite en once occu- 
pied by the pantry 
how unneeded, or 
to a comfortable 
modern basement. 


Our home kitch- 
ens and laun- 
dry are, of course, 
equipped with a 
view to step-sav- 
ing and general 
working conve- 
nience. We have 
not forgotten the 
kitchenette, as 
later issues of 
Goop HousE- 
KEEPING will 
show. Through- 
out the Institute 
we have laid the 
different types of 
floors and floor 
coverings now 
available for 
homes. Coming 
articles in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 
will discuss these 
floors and their proper care. 

From the entrance porch 
there is an interesting vista 


The laboratory at 
the Institute for the 
testing of all types 
of laundry equipment 


Our Institute home laundry is cool and 
inviting, in apple green and old-ivory 













through a graceful arch to 
the spacious main labora- 
tory, opening off which are 
our home units and three 
large alcoves, each devoted 
to the testing of the various 
types of household equip- 
ment by the women mem- 
bers of our staff. We shall 
have much to tell you later 
of the work carried on in 
these busy testing rooms, 
of the clothes we launder 
and the methods we use in 
testing washing machines, 
of the meals we cook and 















































































serve and the dishes we wash in testing 
ranges and dishwashing machines, and of 
the many other tests we make in finding out 
just what service each piece of equipment 
under test will give in the home. 

Beyond the main laboratory is the large 
engineering laboratory, fully equipped for 
the work carried on by our staff of engi- 
neers. Our engi- 
neers work closely 
with our women 
staff members in 
testing all equip- 
ment, so that all 
our tests may 
be sound and 
thorough and 
worth while toyou 

The engineering 
laboratory has 
beencarefully plan- 
ned for present and 
future needs, with 
specialtesting 
equipment and ap- 
paratus. Asanex- 
ample of this we 
have now space for 
testing twelve re 
frigeratorsata 
time, in cork-lined 
rooms with the 
temperature (Con- 
tinued on page 191) 
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Make a Good 
Frienp of Your OVEN 


F YOU have never tried making a friend 
of your oven, begin now to cultivate its 
friendship. Make a habit of using the 

oven for preparing whole meals at one 
time. This will bring satisfaction in appe- 
tizing meals. The work will be easier and 
more efficiently done, and there will be 
more time in which to enjoy other things. 
The outcome of the meal is more certain, 
with less worry, and the constant watch- 
ing, often necessary for top-stove cooking, 
is eliminated. 

Select, from any well-worked-out tem- 
perature chart, foods for the 
whole oven meal which can 


By 
Dorothy E. Shank 


device for automatically controlling the 
temperature of the oven by regulating the 
amount of gas which is burned, the thought 
for your meal is practically over when the 
regulator is adjusted to the desired tem- 
perature and the food is placed in the 
oven. If the stove is not equipped with 
this modern and labor-saving attachment, 
by all means use an oven thermometer 
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be prepared at the same 
temperature and for ap- 
proximately the same length 
of time. If they can not all 
be baked equally long, then 
select a combination of 
foods which can be pre- 
pared at the same tempera- 
ture. Put in the oven first 
those which require the 
longest time for baking, and 
add the others long enough 
before time for serving the 


meal so that all will be 
ready at the same time. 
These selections can be 


supplemented by salads or 
other foods which have 
been prepared previously. 

Meals prepared at a 

















given temperature and for 
a given length of time, if 
found to be satisfactory, will be uniformly 
cooked each time they are prepared, pro- 
viding, of course, that the same recipes 
or similar ones are used. If your stove is 
equipped with an oven heat regulator, a 


In this long-time oven dinner the soup, 
vegetables, onions, and potatoes go 
in the oven after the chicken and soup 
bone have been seared and covered 
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In this oven dinner, the shortcakes 
are put in the oven 15 to 18 minutes 
before the rest of the food comes 
out. Everything is done at one time 


to be sure the foods are being baked at 
the desired temperature. 

Select for the meal utensils which will 
fit well together in the oven. Any pans 
with covers will serve. They can all be 


placed on one rack, or the two racks cap 
be used if this arrangement will work to 
better advantage. 

Whole oven meals may be prepared 
either by selecting a low temperature and 
allowing the foods to remain at this tem- 
perature for comparatively long periods of 
time, or by choosing a higher temperature 
for shorter periods of time. 

Everything can be got ready earlier in 
the day, if it is convenient to do so, and 
each food put into the pan in which it is 
to be baked. At the appointed time the 
oven can be lighted and the 
ready foods put in. The 
meal will cook while other 
things are being done, and 
will be ready to serve at the 
proper time directly from 
the oven or with possibly a 
little help from the surface 
burner. 

We are suggesting some 
ready-made plans for pre- 
paring whole meals in the 
oven at one time. ‘The 
menus for them are found 
in the box on the opposite 
page. These plans have 
been worked out and then 
tested with the hope that 
they will bring lightened 
tasks, and that in so far as 
they will bring satisfactory 
and uniform results, they 
will be more valuable than 
untried plans. No recipes 
are given, as these are all very simply 
prepared meals requiring comparatively 
little preliminary prepardtion. 

For the long-time oven dinners the meats 
are seared at 450° Fahren. for 30 minutes, 


The tarts for the dinner shown at left 
goin the oven at 450° Fahren. for 12o0r 
15 minutes of the time when the soup 
bone and chicken are being seared 
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In this long-time oven dinner the 
lamb is seared, then the oven tem- 
perature is reduced to 275° Fahren. 
andthe whole meal cooked for 3 hrs. 


and then the temperature is reduced 
to 275° Fahren. and the whole meal 
cooked for three hours. The short- 
time meals are prepared by searing 
the meat at 450° Fahren. for 20 min- 
utes and finishing the cooking in 50 
minutes or one hour at 400° Fahren. 
For the first long-time oven dinner 
prepare chicken for roasting in any 
way desired and place it on a rack in a 
roasting pan. Then put in a pan about 
two pounds of soup bone cut from the 
beef shin. Put the chicken and the 
soup bone uncovered in the oven at a 
temperature of 450° Fahren. to sear 
them. At the same time as these go 
in the oven, put the tart shells, which 
have been made of a rich pastry and 
rolled over inverted tart tins, on the 
top rack at this same temperature. 
The tart shells will be baked in 12 or 
15 minutes. While these are in the 
oven, make a filling for them. Many 
interesting fillings can be made for 
tarts, or they can be filled with jam or 
pieces of canned fruit. They may be 
served with whipped cream or covered 
with meringue and returned to the 
oven for 20 minutes to brown after 














OVEN DINNERS 


LONG-TIME OVEN 
DINNERS 


Vegetable Soup 
Roast Chicken Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Baked Onions 


Tarts 


Roast Leg of Lamb 
Currant Mint Sauce 
Browned Potatoes 
Salad 
Steamed Cherry Pudding 


New Peas 


SHORT-TIME OVEN 
DINNERS 


Veal Cutlets Scalloped Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Peach Shortcakes 
Slice of Ham Mashed Potatoes 
String-Beans 


Stewed Prunes Cookies 

















In this short-time oven dinner 
the ham is seared. Then the heat 
is reduced to 400° F. and the en- 
tire meal is cooked for one hour 


ready and put in the refrigerator to 
crisp. 

At the end of the 3 hours the whole 
meal will be ready to serve. Gravy 
can be quickly made over a surface 
burner. 

Whether the meal is to be a short- 
time one or a long-time one is a matter 
of convenience. The two short-time 
oven meals given here are prepared by 
searing the meat uncovered for 20 
minutes at 450° Fahren., then reduc- 
ing the temperature to 400° Fahren. 
to finish cooking it. Some kind of fat 
should be added to the pan before the 
veal is seared. The veal may be 
breaded or not, as desired. After 
searing, add one cup of water to the 
cutlets and cover them. 

Individual shortcakes can be baked 
for 15 minutes while the meat is being 
seared at 450° Fahren., and reheated 
later, or they may be baked about 20 
minutes at 400° Fahren. before the 
rest of the meal comes from the oven. 
They will brown better at this tem- 
perature if the tops are brushed with 
milk or butter before baking. With 
little trouble extra dough may be 








the temperature has been reduced to 
275° Fahren. 

At the end of the first 30 minutes re- 
duce the temperature to 275° Fahren. 
Add the prepared vegetables, seasonings, 
and 4 cups of water to the soup bone. 
Add % cup of hot water to the onions 
and enough salt to season.. Cooking vege- 
tables in the oven requires less salt than 
when they are boiled in a large amount 
of water. Cover the chicken, soup, and 
onions, but do not cover the sweet pota- 
toes. Put the entire meal in the oven at 
275° Fahren. and let bake for 3 hours. 

At the end of 3 hours the meal will be 
teady to serve by making gravy for the 
chicken and adding some melted butter to 
the onions. The soup can be served with 
this meal, or it may be put aside until 
another time. 

The second long-time oven dinner will 
require about the same amount of work as 
the first one. Put a leg of lamb on a rack 
in an open roaster and sear it at 450° 
Fahren. for 30 minutes. Season it with 


salt and pepper. Place enough pared 
potatoes for the family around the roast 
on the rack and cover. Bake for 3 hours 
at 275° Fahren. If the roaster has a valve 
in the cover, allow this to remain open. 

Add salt and % cup of water to the 
shelled peas, which have been placed in a 
baking-dish and covered. The amount of 
peas necessary to use will depend on the 
size of the family. Put them in the oven 
when the temperature has been reduced to 
275° Fahren., and bake for 3 hours. 

While the lamb is being seared in the 
oven, a cherry pudding or other fruit pud- 
ding can be quickly mixed by using any 
simple recipe for a steamed pudding. Put 
the batter into a greased mold and place it 
uncovered in a covered pan of boiling 
water. Steam for 3 hours at 275° Fahren. 
If the batter is put into individual molds, 
they can be steamed while the roast is 
searing at 450° Fahren. for 30 minutes. 


A simple salad of lettuce can be made 


baked and served as baking-powder 
biscuits. 

Prepare the potatoes for scalloping 
according to any preferred recipe. Do 
not cover them. After washing and cut- 
ting the desired number_of fresh tomatoes 
in halves, place them in a covered dish 
with % cup of water, and salt and pepper 
to season. Dot with one tablespoonful of 
butter or other fat. Two tablespoonfuls 
of diced green peppers may also be sprin- 
kled over the tomatoes if desired. Put 
both vegetables in the oven after the tem- 
perature has been reduced to 400° Fahren. 
Fifty minutes from the time the oven 
temperature has been lowered, the whole 
meal will be ready to serve. 

The slices of ham need not be covered 
either for searimg or baking. Reduce the 
temperature of the oven from 450° Fahren. 
to 400° Fahren. after the meat has been 
seared for 20 minutes. Have the vegetables 
ready and put them in the oven at this time. 
Cover the pared potatoes with boiling water 
and salt, and (Continued on page 266) 
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We will gladly send 
you, upon request, a 
list of the concentrat- 
ed pectin and flavored 
pectin products ap- 
proved by Good 
Housekeeping Bur- 
eau of Foods, Sanita- 
tion and Health 









Pure juice of fresh fruit combined 
with pectin can now be purchased 
and made into jelly in afew minutes. 
With the bottled variety, water and 
sugar are added, the mixture is boiled 
four or five minutes, and then poured 
at once into jelly glasses which 
have been washed and sterilized 


ITH ripe fall fruits so 

abundant in our markets, 

thrifty housekeepers can 
scarcely ignore the call to fill their 
empty glasses with jelly, for such 
dainty accessories as these add to 
the enjoyment and attractiveness 
of what might otherwise be ordi- 
nary meals. 

To some, the jelly season brings 
few problems, for long experience 
has taught them much of the jel- 
lies that “really jell.” But new 
housekeepers eager to try their 
hand are hesitant. For them a few 
pointers now may save anxious 
hours later on. 

Clear, tender, quivering jellies! 
Four ingredients in just the right 
proportions are necessary to their 
success. Fruit or fruit juice, fruit 
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By Dorothy 


Of Good E ousekeep- 


acid, sugar, and most important of all, that 
elusive substance called pectin. But, un- 
fortunately, fruits vary in the amount of 
pectin and fruit acid they contain. Some 
have ample pectin, but too little acid. 
Others have sufficient acid, but too little 
pectin. Then, too, even those fruits which 
are usually rich in pectin vary from season 
to season and lose their pectin as they ripen. 
So if one purchased these fruits at just the 
right stage, they would jell—but if they 
were fully ripe or slightly over-ripe they 
would often fail to jell for lack of the neces- 
sary pectin. Furthermore, not many fruits 
have enough pectin to jell all the juice they 
produce, hence the oft-repeated instruc- 
tions, “Boil twenty minutes before adding 
the sugar.” 

Such uncertainties as these our 
mothers and grandmothers had to meet 





every jelly season. And these same 
uncertainties explained why their jelly, 
made always with the same recipe, ac- 
curacy, and care, was a success one 
time and a failure the next. 

But the housekeeper of today no 
longer needs to struggle with such un- 
certain results. All our favorite fruits 
—fully ripened and flavored—can be 
made into jelly without guesswork or 
wastage—with always the same perfect 
result. For, after much research, 4 
way has been found to extract the pec- 
tin from fruits naturally rich in it, and 
so concentrate this pectin that it can 
be sold in either liquid or powdered 
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That JELL 


B. Marsh 


ing Institule 


form, all ready for use by housekeepers. 

Pears, peaches, plums, pineapples—in 
fact, all the fruits we grow or buy—can be 
made into tender, full-flavored jellies that 
really jell, by using this new pectin product. 
Boiled rapidly only a minute or so, practi- 
cally all the fruit juice is turned into jelly, 
and the process is much simpler and takes 
far less time than the methods of former 
days! 

Almost every grocer’s shelf now carries 
a supply of these new liquid or powdered 
pectins. Instructions for their use in mak- 
ing all jellies and jams have been carefully 
prepared by the manufacturers and are 
included with each bottle or package. 
Even the novice need have no fear in fol- 
low ing them, as they are so complete. And 
to illustrate the method, we have 
shown on this page the few simple 
Steps necessary in making fresh pine- 
apple jam with bottled pectin. First, 
the fresh pineapple is peeled, all eyes 
and cores removed, and it is then run 
through the food-chopper. To 
four cupfuls of this crushed 
fruit, seven and one-half cup- 
fuls of sugar are added, and 
the mixture is stirred well. 
Next it is boiled hard for one 
minute, removed from the 
heat, and one bottle of liquid 
pectin added. Quickly skim- 
med, it is then poured at once 
into the hot, sterilized glasses and im- 
mediately covered with a thin coating 
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of hot, melted paraffin. After the 
jam is cold, it is sealed again with a 
heavier coating of hot, melted par- 
affin to make a perfect seal. It is 
then ready to store away. 

There comes a time when the sea- 
son for many of the fresh fruits 
passes, and the jelly glasses begin to 
be emptied. This need not cause 
dismay, however, for canned or 
dried fruits, bottled fruit juices as 
well as cranberries, oranges, grape- 
fruit, bananas and lemons all pro- 
vide fragrant, delicate jellies, made 
with the aid of these commercial 
pectins. Grape jelly from bottled 
grape juice, pineapple jam from 
crushed or sliced canned pineapple, 
prune and raisin jam from the dried 
fruit, orange and grapefruit and 
lemon (Continued on page 231) 





Concentrated and re- 
fined unflavored pec- 
tin can now be pur- 
chased in bottle and 
package form and in- 
sures perfect jellies 
from any fruits. The 
bottled variety is 
shown here, at the left 
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Making pineapple jam with a concen- 
trated pectin, the peeled fruit is finely 
chopped, the sugar added, and the 
mixture boiled one minute. Then 
the pectin is stirred in, and the jelly 
poured at once into glasses which 
have been washed and _ sterilized. 
Then the jelly is covered with paraffin 





in preparing 
mashed pota- 
toes, scrub 
the potatoes 
thoroughly be- 
fore cooking 


Then cook 
toemeitherina 
small quantity 
of water in 
a tightly cov- 
ered utensil, 
or in a steamer 



















does require thought and a generous 


Pierce cookery is simple. Yet it 


amount of care to cook perfectly 
even so common a dish as plain boiled 
potatoes, to say nothing of fluffy riced 


or mashed potatoes 
and mealy baked po- 
tatoes. For potato 
dishes must be served 
hot. And they should 
be eaten as soon as 
they are removed from 
the heat. In fact, as 
the French say, “Po- 
tatoes must never 
wait for the guests— 
rather the guests must 
wait forthe potatoes.” 
A good slogan for us 
all to follow. 
Without doubt, po- 
tatoes are more often 
boiled than cooked by 
any other method. 
For in addition to 
being served in this 
way so frequently, 
they must first be 
boiled for many of 
the appetizing varia- 
tions in potato dishes. 
Yet, too often, be- 
cause of careless cook- 
ing, it is half-warm, 
discolored, SOZZYV, 
boiled potatoes that 


find their way to our tables rather 
than the hot, snowy-white, mealy 
variety that can so easily be pre- 


pared, 


Potatoes for boiling may be 
cooked peeled or unpeeled. But 
since valuable mineral salts and 
starch are lost in the water during 
cooking when the potatoes are 
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While still hot, 
mash them until 
theyareasmooth, 
fluffy mass 
withoutlumps 


Beat the mix- 
ture with the 
masher or a fork 
until creamy 
and snow - white 


aloes 


Photograph: by 
Dana B. AM 


When tender, 
drain and shake 
the potatoes 
over a low heat 
to make them 
dry and fluffy 
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peeled, it is far better to leave the peel- 


ings on. 


In so doing, of course, the 


potatoes should be thoroughly scrubbed 
with a vegetable brush to remove all 


dirt before boiling. 
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Then add the 
necessary sea- 
soning and hot 
milk to make 
them very fluffy 


Pile at once in a 
hot serving-dish 
and sprinkle 
with paprika or 
chopped parsley 


that 


But if you prefer 
potatoes cooked 
without the skins, 
pare them thinly and 
do make use of the 
potato water in your 
meat gravy, in a sup 
per soup, or the like 
And as the potatoes 
are pared, drop them 
into cold water to 
cover, so that there 
will Le no discolora- 
tion to affect the 
whiteness of the fin- 
ished product. 

“Boiled” potatoes 
should be either 
steamed, or cooked 
in a small quantit) 
of boiling water 
Never start them 
cooking in cold 
water. After they 
are all scrubbed ot 
pared, drop them in 
the saucepan and 
add only enough boil- 
ing water to cove! 
the bottom of the 
utensil well. Then 
cover them tightly ane 


boil until tender when pierced with 
a fork. Salt 
for every seven medium potatoes 

should be added when the potatoe 
are half-done. When tender, draif 
from the potatoes the little water 
is left. 
shake them gently in the saucepaa 
over a low (Continued on page 295 
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Then uncover and 
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The FF ell- 
Ordered 


| Medicine 
(Cabinet 


By 
Margaret Crawford 
Steffens 


of an important problem in the 

home. Too often an emergency 
arises which requires some simple remedy 
that is not kept at hand. Not only count- 
less small and irritating accidents may be 
handled readily, but many real tragedies 
can be averted by a little forethought on 


Ts medicine cabinet is the center 





. the part of the homemaker. 

ei Clean bandages are a vital necessity. 
d There should be no dependence on “‘old 
Il rags’ of uncertain cleanliness. Com- 
- mercially prepared gauze bandages may 
dq — be purchased in any drug store, and those 
5 of you who live in rural districts can pro- 
4 cure them from any good mail-order house. 


The carelessness with which they are left 


; © in cabinets is probably one of the worst 
 s practises of the average home. They must 
» i be kept clean, and it is so simple that it can 
ss — bedone by every one. A glass preserve 
m | Jat may be used for storing the bandages, 
" so that they will be dust- and germ-free. 
» This jar must be kept closed when not in use. 
. In a similar jar keep two or three 
he pads, or compresses, free from dust and 
. dirt. They may be -purchased in sealed, 
air-tight envelopes, and should be handled 
es ™  Withextreme care. These first-aid packets 
er are composed of a gauze compress attached 
ad ' to a bandage, so that the whole may be 
ty | Temoved from the envelope without the 
- hands touching the compress. This is most 
m ™ ‘'™portant, because these pads are placed 
id directly on the open wound, with the roller 
" bandage over them. 
e In a third jar keep the absorbent cotton, 
is which should be pulled into pieces about 
nd | the size of an egg. Even though it is left 
i. in the roll, keep it in the closed jar. This 
vt | «cotton is necessary for washing wounds, 
nh & and the importance of keeping it as nearly 
— — as possible can not be over-empha- 
d 4) $ized. 
h ¥ At least two triangular bandages should 
i ibe kept in readiness. A square yard of 
muslin, folded into a triangle and cut along 
™ the diagonal fold, will make two of these. 
in @ uch a bandage will make a protective 
er WE «OUler covering for the roller bandages, 
nd Will serve as a sling, and fill many other 


needs, 


h A pair of tweezers should always be at 
and. They are useful for removing 













Your well-ordered medicine cabinet 
or your first-aid housekit should con- 
tain 1, 2, and 4” wide bandages, gauze 
compresses, absorbent cotton, 2 trian- 
gular bandages, adhesive tape, scissors, 
tweezers, oiled silk, safety pins, finger 
cots, wooden applicators, wooden pad- 


splinters, and are ad- 
visable for handling 
the pledgets of gauze 
which come in con 
tact with wounds, 
because it is practi 
cally impossible to 
completely disinfect 
the hands. Scissors 
should be kept in 
the cabinet and not 
borrowed for other 
parts of the house. 
A blunt pair of the kindergarten size will be 
inexpensive and sufficient. 

Oiled silk will be found useful for keep- 
ing wet compresses wet. Many wounds 
are kept moist by doctors’ orders, and the 
oiled silk will also protect the clothing from 
being soiled. 

Finger cots placed over bandaged fingers 
will keep wounds clean and dry. The 
housewife will find that burns and cuts 
alike will benefit by this protection when 
dusting, cleaning, and washing dishes or 
clothes. 

Wooden applicators are always useful. 
A piece of cotton rolled on the end of one 
can be used for swabbing throats, painting 
wounds, and many other purposes. They 
are conveniently long and are much better 
than toothpicks or other haphazard ar- 
rangements. Flat, wooden paddles are 
handy for holding refractory tongues when 
examining and swabbing sore throats. A 
fifth jar is necessary that these may be 
kept clean, and of course, once used, both 
the paddles and applicators must be burned 
or otherwise destroyed. 

Keep on hand a good unguent for burns. 
When wounds occur on fingers and toes, 
whether cuts or burns, each member must be 


dles, unguent, 


disinfectant for fresh it 
wounds, antiseptic solution, disinfec- 
tant mouth wash and gargle, salve or 
vaseline, smelligg salts or spirits of 
ammonia, thermometer, ice bag, hot 
water bag, and a first-aid handbook 


bandaged separately 
to prevent any ad- 
hesion to another. A 
precaution of this 
sort, insignificant as 
may seem, may 
mean the difference 
between normal, use 
ful fingers and crip 
pled, helpless ones. 
Alwayskeep on hand 
a bottle of an anti- 
septic solution, in- 
cluding one for use as a gargle. 

A good gargle may be made at home by 
dissolving one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
an equal amount of bicarbonate of soda 
in a cupful of boiled water. This is ex- 
cellent for general preventive care of the 
mouth and throat. 

Dry gauze will stick on an open wound; 
consequently a cut or similar sore should 
have a layer of salve or vaseline between 
it and the compress. If it is a burn, the 
unguent or any oil will serve the purpose. 

The ice-bag is not so well known in the 
home as it should be; to keep down an in- 
flammation it is invaluable. A sudden 
attack of appendicitis which develops 
rapidly may be retarded by the application 
of an ice-pack until the doctor arrives 
Since such a preventive measure may 
save a life, it is worth while to be pre 
pared for it. The use of an ice-pack on 
a throat infected with tonsilitis will be a 
source of aid and comfort to the patient. 

A First Aid Handbook by some reliable 
authority should be kept in or near the 
medicine cabinet. When an emergency 
occurs, a cool head is important, and you 
can not always rely on memory to guide 
you. If there is (Continued on page 202) 
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Attractive blankets are obtainable in wool, part wool, and cotton 


When You Bu 
BLANKETS 


HE old Indian blan- 
kets, which we all 


love for their beauty 

and lasting qualities, were 
woven so tightly that they 
held water. There was a 
reason for this, for blankets 
were used to keep out wind 
and rain from the doorways 
of tents. But they were so 
stiff that they gave little 
warmth as bedcovers. To- 
day we have the modern 
blanket—light in weight, 
fluffy, and in every way 
made for warmth and 
comfort. 
The first thing to con- 
sider in buying a blanket is 
size. The variations in 
widths and lengths are apt 
to be confusing, so remem- 
ber that most beds come in 
standard sizes: single, twin, 
three-quarter, and full. Be 
sure to give some consider- 
ation, too, to the amount of 
hang-overor “tuck-in” 
which you need. For 
example, beds with 
box springs require a 
little more allowance. 
These dimensions are 
the most satisfactory: 
For the single or twin 
bed, 60 x 80 or 60x 84 is 
an excellent size; for the 
double bed, 72 x 84 or 72 x 
90; this added length being 
provided for those who like 
a blanket to come well up 


over the shoulder. For the 
0 


Gonsider Their Size, 
Their Quality, and Their Golor 
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Courtesy F. C. Huyck & Sons 


By 


Helen M. Whitson 


Of the Staff of Good Housekeeping Institute 


three-quarter bed, 66 x 80 
or 66 x 84 should be ample. 
The quality of the blan- 
ket is the next considera- 
tion. Lightness of weight is 
one of the first requisites 
of a good blanket. Next, 
it should be of close weave 
and thickly napped. In 
fact, the thicker the nap, 
the warmer the blanket, 
for we are told by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., that “the 
heat-retaining qualities o 
textile materials depend 
largely on the still air en 
meshed within their struc 
ture.”” They tell us, too, 
that “the arrangement of 
the fibers in the material is 
the most important factor, 
influencing the ability of 
the fabric to retain heat. 
It is plain, then, that the 
warmth depends as much 
upon the correct method 
manufacture as on 
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weight and the material | 


used. There are, of course, 
varying weights and qual 
ties of mages for | 
ent pu ses. our 
jomds upon the cor 
ditions and the climate ® 
your locality. 

If a blanket is made d 


long-fiber wool, the map & 
will be firm and will not § 


break off easily or wear 
away. This is one of 
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advantages of long-fiber wool in blanket 
making. One of the ways by which the 
nap is raised in some blanket mills is by 
brushing the fabric with teazels, vegetable 
seed pods covered with tiny hooks. These 
teazels raise the free ends of the wool with- 
out tearing into the heart of the yarn. 

If you can support the entire weight of 
a blanket by taking a pinch of the nap 
between the thumb and finger, you 
can be sure that the blanket is well 
made and that such firm nap will not 
wear away easily. We have illustrated 
this in the picture on the opposite 
page. ; 

We are often asked to advise wo- 
men whether to buy all-wool blankets 
or part wool and part cotton. The 
blanket industry in this country has 
produced blankets of high quality in 
both, the latter of which are common- 
ly called “part wool.” In addition to 
these part-wool combinations we have 
blankets made up of all-wool filling on 
a cotton warp. Such blankets have 
great warmth because of their high 
content of wool; and because of the 
cotton warp they are not so suscep- 
tible to shrinking when washed. As 
the situation stands today, the buyer 
of blankets has no clear knowledge of 
the actual wool content of the blankets. 
For example, a blanket might contain 
even so little as one-tenth of one per- 
cent of wool and still be classed as a 
“part-wool” blanket. 

It would seem to the Institute that 
on every blanket sold there should be 
a label telling the exact percentages of 
wool and cotton. At present no such 
label is provided, and we can only 
advise the purchaser of blankets to 
buy in shops where guaranteed goods 
are sold and where a good reputation 
is well established. The sooner we de- 
mand accurate information on the actual 
content of blankets, the sooner a label will 
be provided. 

In considering all-wool blankets, we 
often hear the term “virgin wool.” ‘“Vir- 
gin wool” simply means new wool, or 
wool which has not been used before in 
manufacturing processes. The term tells 
nothing of the quality or grade of the wool, 
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The nap on some blankets is raised 
by brushing with teazels, vegetable 
seed pods covered with tiny hooks 
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In choosing bindings, con- 
sider serviceability and ex- 
pense. The decorative value 
of the blankets will like- 
wise influence your selection 
To the left is shown an 
interesting development in 
a rayon and wool blanket. 
Such a combination pro- 
vides warmth and beauty 


so do not be 
misled by it. 

All-cotton 
blankets are 
used particu- 
larly in sum- 
mer, their spe- 
cial properties 
being that 
they havelittle 
shrinkage, 
that they are clear in color, 
and that they are not tempt- 
ing to moths. 

In choosing bindings, we 
should consider serviceability 
and expense, but because of 
the decorative value of blan- 
kets of today, we consider 
beauty also. Satin is un- 
equaled for luster and rich- 
ness. It represents the most 
expensive type of binding, 
however, and can not be ex- 
pected to remain as beautiful 


Loose-weave blankets 
attractive bindings make excellent throws for 
couch or chaise-longue or as an extra blanket 





after frequent washing or dry cleaning. 
Sateen makes an excellent binding, and 
although not quite so lovely as satin, it 
washes satisfactorily and gives good ser- 
vice. It depends entirely upon the pur- 
chaser, whether or not the beauty of the 
more perishable bindings is worth the 
added cost. Blanket-stitch edging is al- 
ways practical and is often used for baby 
blankets. The hemmed end of the 
blanket itself makes a durable finish 
and can not be -excelled for heavy- 
duty blankets used for camping. 

The blankets we find in the shops 
today are so harmonious in color and 
design that they have beauty value as 
well as comfort. Literally billows of 
color in soft, subdued tones of rose, 
blue, peach, and orchid appear in the 
piles of blankets awaiting you, and it 
will be surprising indeed if you can not 
find a color to fit in with your color 
scheme. ‘To obtain these beautiful 
colors that will not fade with washing 
and with sunlight, the manufacturers 
of blankets have gone to much expense. 
Most of them maintain laboratories 
where expert chemists are constantly 
at work, testing each lot of dye. 

The extra blanket at the foot of the 
bed will often form the keynote of 
color., An interesting development is 
the rayon and wool combination 
which we have illustrated. This 
blanket is rayon on one side and wool 
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in soft colors and 


on the other, so that it serves for both 
beauty and warmth. 

Loosely woven blankets in soft colors and 
attractive bindings may be used also for 
an extra blanket, such as that shown 
above, and are excellent as throws for 
couch or chaise-longue. 

The old-fashioned idea that blankets 
should be made double is rapidly giving 
way to a preference for single-length blan- 
kets. Single blankets are easier to handle 
in making a bed, more convenient for 
summer use, and much lighter, of course, 
when it comes to washing them. ie 








Ketchbury 


The tory of a Girl Who Found That Heaven 


Ls Just any Place where Two People in Love Gan Be Together 
By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


VEN on the hill slopes 
above Ketchbury, the 
smoke of the mills had left 
its mark. 

The short grass had a grayish 
tinge; the jags and slabs of rock, 
spattered about as if by a giant in 
a tantrum, showed black in the 
crevices; and the trees, whose 
dwarfed growth was bent westward 
by east winds, whose very silhou- 
ettes were like strangled cries 
toward a softer air, bore on their 
branches and to the tips of their 
buds a soft, dark blight. 

Only those buds be- 
trayed the season; and 
Miriam Lee, crouched on 
a boulder, her coat 
hunched up round her 
shoulders, her hat pulled 
tightly down over her 
red-brown hair, staring 
at the town that had 
been her home for twenty- 
two years, told herself 
that the seasons made no 
difference —in Ketch- 
bury. They were all, she 
thought, equally ugly. 
Raw, fog-ridden winters; 
weeks of rain; snow- 
storms; spells of frost 
when the dray-horses 
lurched and slithered 
down the steep hill to the 
station, and the children 
made slides where their 
their mothers had emp- 
tied pails on to the pave- 
ments. Springs that held 
no promise, and summers 
that brought no fulfil- 
ment of beauty. Arid 
days—the mills thudding 
and panting in the heat, 
the granite-walled, slate- 
roofed rows of houses 
glaring at each other across the streets; tor- 
rid nights, when a thunderstorm would 
break from the hills, luridly, dramatizing 
those stunted, sullen houses clamped to- 
gether beneath fantastic chimneys, and 
then roll on southward, toward Man- 
chester. Autumn without fruits and with- 
out harvest; only the leaves rattling on the 
hill slopes and winds bemoaning the mortal 
sickness of a year that had never known 
the swift loveliness of spring nor the 
deeper, brilliant sweetness of summer. 

Miriam clasped her hands round her 
knees. Often she came up here, half an 
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Illustrated by 
Marshall Frantz. 
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hour’s walk up the hillside, and sat, as she 
sat now, gazing down at the gray town in- 
tersected by the familiar steep, narrow 
streets. She could see her own home, the 
‘““Minister’s house ’’—differentiated from 
all the other houses by the dull green 


at died; but the tree had 


oblong at the back called “the gar. 
den.” Her mother had planted an 
apple-tree there the year (and that 
was fifteen years ago) that she 


scarcely survived her, 
and the Minister, with 
one of those impulses of 
burning sentiment that 
his daughter never sus- 
pected, had made a 
cross from the wood 
and put it on his wife’s 
grave. The rest he had 
chopped up for fuel. 
Miriam could remem- 
ber her mother planting 





if a cou 
z birds, 
m knew 
™ Scaru) 
the tree, trampling round it in a tight J samp 
waisted, billowy, blue dress and laughing. § nan | 
Now it seemed to her a light on her mother's . 
personality, that she should have hoped for wes 
apple-blossoms in Ketchbury. She often oy 


wondered whether, if her mother had lived, 








® she'd have remained like that laughing so 


® ¢asily, hoping so easily. 
§ Mary, the old cook, said she’d never seen 
§* couple so devoted—“like a pair of love- 
: birds,” Mary said. A love match, Miriam 
P knew; her mother, the beautiful, harum- 
scarum daughter of a Tory Member of 
Parliament, falling in love with a young 
man encountered at a (forbidden) Liberal 
meeting in her father’s constituency. The 
Young man, not only liberal, but a Uni- 
arian minister. A Unitarian—and Church 
nd State Toryism! The adored daughter 


Miriam Lee, staring at the town that had been her home 
for twenty-two years, told herself that the seasons made 


no difference in Ketchbury. 


Liberal, and with no 
“means A runaway match, a 
honeymoon in the Welsh mountains, 
and Ketchbury. 

Miriam wondered at her father; 
busy, nervous, dyspeptic; abstracted 
from humor or emotion; mechanically yet 
intensely absorbed in his daily work. Her 

father, the romantic lover? 

Next to her home, the Chapel. Roof of 
corrugated iron, shining gray-blue, like 
water seen distantly on a cold day. The 
Chapel! Every Sunday her father, looking 
peculiarly dour, peculiarly dyspeptic, in 
the light that came through the narrow, 
frosted-glass windows; his fine, melancholy 
voice provoking tin echoes. 

Every Sunday those rows of wooden, 
straw-bottomed chairs, and the aisles of 


They were all equally ugly 


coconut matting, and the mill-people in 
their Sunday clothes that never ceased to 
look stiff and smell new. ‘The men, wearing 
collars, staring fixedly; the women, for the 
most part in thick serge costumes, their 
hats showing a sober finery bought in 
Manchester. 

For they were rich, Miriam knew, many 
of those mill-workers; living frugally, al 
ways at work, investing their surplus earn 
ings, and dying often with more than two 
thousand pounds to their name. 

Sitting in rows, every Sunday, little girls 
with crimped hair, and the boys in better 
boots than the Minister could afford for 
himself. 

A woolly puff of steam far down the 
railway track. The 4:10 from Manchester. 
Miriam glanced at her watch. She got up 
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“Do you like this life? Do you think it’s worth while?” John suddenly asked. Miriam admit: 
But she imagined that she had disappointed him, and the ome | 


and stood, her hands thrust 
deep into her pockets, her 
eyes brooding, her pointed 
chin cupped by a turned-up coat collar. 
Her bright, clear coloring contrasted 
strangely with her look of sullen resent- 
ment; the word “‘Ketchbury”’ drummed a 
hideous syncopation in her brain. 
Ketchbury —twenty-two years—and 
she’d only twice been farther than Man- 
chester. Once to the seaside (her spade 
and the red-and-gold pail were still in the 
box-room); and once to London, with her 
mother. She could remember streets in- 
credibly wide, incredibly gay and sunny; 
and the astounding fact of Buckingham 
Palace (and wishing the King would pop 
his crowned head and ermine-decked 
shoulders out of one of those myriad tall 
windows); and seeing the Horse Guards, 
scarlet-coated, change guard in Whitehall 
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for the present. 


She paced downhill, kicking at frag- 
ments of stone so that they left scratches 
on the clumpy toes of her brogues. Ketch- 
bury—Father wanted her to ask Dr. and 
Mrs. Davidson to tea next week—the 
only other people in Ketchbury, she re- 
flected, who weren’t mill-folk or trades- 
people. 

Miriam liked Mr. Davidson; a wiry little 
man, quick spoken, with gentle eyes and a 
broad, humorous nose; he had brought 
Miriam into the world. Mrs. Davidson, 
who had pretentions to culture as well as 
gentility, suffered accordingly. 

In the company of Mrs. Davidson Mir- 
iam could find herself stirred nearly to a 
defense of Ketchbury: antagonized by the 
“of course, one can’t expect—here—” of the 





Doctor’s wife, followed by plaints and sa- 
casms, with implied praise of intellectul 
and social life as lived by the familie 
of Cambridge dons (whence sprang Helen | 
Davidson, née Golightly). 

Mrs. Davidson had early removed her | 
only son from the place which circum 
stances had made his native home. Mit 
iam could remember John Davidson asé 
tousled, merry little boy, forever dodging | 
a genteel discipline. Then he had govt} 
away to a private school at Broadstairs 
Later, when he came back from Rugby {0 
part of the holidays, Miriam had only me | 
him occasionally, less merry but just ® 
tousled. More and more frequently thet | 
meetings were in the presence of he 
mother, who managed subtly to infuse #59 

















ted under his clear gaze that it was great fun— 
made her sharply and unaccountably unhappy 


awkwardness into the relation of their 
childhood, eventually so enforcing her 
sense of Miriam’s readiness to “run after,” 
and John’s readiness to be “caught,” that 
each lost hold on what had been friendship, 
ecame Constrained and at a loss as to just 
how they did, or might, stand toward each 
other. Finally, with a kind of relief, they’d 
accepted John’s disappearance into a Uni- 
Versity career at Cambridge varied by 
vacations abroad, or with his friends. , 

Miriam knew that Mrs. Davidson was 
afraid of her. “As if.” the girl thought 
with a faint, restless bitterness, “as if—if 
I were to marry—to fall in love—it would 

t her son!” 

And imagination 


flashed up an image, 
shadowy but with 


an heroic sophistication, 


handsome, _ intellectual, 
with something of the 
glamour of that far-off 
visit to London. She climbed the stile on 
to the high-road. 

Would the new books have come from 
Mudie’s by the afternoon post? The hope 
was a beacon down the vistas of her eve- 
ning. She quickened her step. She passed 
the drinking fountain, the first outpost of 
the town; several small urchins, clambering 
at its edges, splashed water at her and 
shouted. 

She hunched her shoulders; in another 
mood she might have laughed back at 
them. She remembered spending an after- 
noon at that very fountain with John 
Davidson, splashing at every passer-by, 
including the limousine of Mr. McDowall, 
as he sped into Ketchbury to the mills of 
McDowall, Steinmann and Co., manufac 


turers of “shoddy.” For shoddy cloth 
was the origin and end of Ketchbury, 
the cause of its existence, its ugliness 
and its prosperity. On shoddy Mr 
McDowall built his country place of 
reputed magnificence; on the pro 
ceeds of shoddy the Misses Stein- 
mann enjoyed two London seasons 
and married respectively a second 
Baronet and a subaltern in the 
Irish Guards 

While the great cotton mills in 
Manchester were at a standstill, while 
the .lamboyant prosperity of artifi 
cial silk might fear rivals in Germany 
and Italy, the demand for shoddy 
was unflagging. Ketchbury was in- 
cessantly at work, and year after 
year its workers and their families 
kept up the demand for the services 
of Doctor Davidson and Mr. Lee 
There had never been a strike; Mr 
McDowall was known to boast of 
the contentment of his people, tak- 
ing to himself, as it seemed to 
Miriam, credit for the fact that, 
whatever markets might fail, the 
cheap and second-rate could always 
command a public. 

Dr. Davidson’s car jarring up the 
street toward her. He slowed down 
for a moment. 

“Afternoon, Miriam!” 

The gentleness of his smile broke 
through her mood. She smiled 
back. ‘Good afternoon, Dr. David 
son. I was just thinking about you.”’ 

“Good. I like to be thought of!” 

“Father wondered if you and Mrs. 
Davidson would come to tea next 
week—next Sunday?” 

“Delighted. Tell him so! 
heard from John today.” 

“Oh—?”’ 

She thought the Doctor looked 
tired; the lines about his eyes seemed 
to have multiplied, and his hair was 
grayer than she’d remembered. 

“Yes. Doing very well in his hos 
pital practise. Likes the work; very 
keen. His mother never liked his 
doing medicine, but the boy was set 
on it. Very glad myself. He might 
take on my practise—” for a second 
the Doctor hesitated, and Miriam 
imagined a shadow flickered in his 
glance—‘‘later on.” 

“Oh—but I shouldn’t think 
And then she stopped, a flush on her 
cheeks, her lips parted in arrested 

vehemence 

He gave her one of his sharp looks. 

“Think what?” 

‘Well, that—that he’d care for—for this 
practise.” 

“Too dull, eh? 
snapped teasingly. 

She nodded 

“Well,” he said with an enigmatic bright- 
ness, “romance isn’t always on the surface 
Romance crops up in any old place, or so 
it seems to me. No geography about it.” 
He smiled, his odd, faintly-truculent smile. 
“Sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing, eh?”’ 

From under her straight brows she defied 
this optimism. ‘‘Not many sermons, or 
romances, in chimneys, though.” 

The doctor let out the clutch and re 
marked on a note of finality: “Plenty of 
both; or so it seems (Continued on page 269) 
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uest1ions- 


Is Food a Protection 
Against Disease? Is Food a Remedy for Disease? 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley | 
Answers 
BoTH 


HE function of food as a preserver 

of health is recognized at the pres- 

ent day by all dietitians, physiol- 
ogists, and physicians. Its function as 
a remedy of disease has been little un- 
derstood, but is of growing importance. 
While there is no recognized rule ob- 
served in respect of these functions, 
there is on the part of writers on diet 
and health a growing tendency to unity of 
thought and expression. 

The reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING may 
properly ask two questions: First, is food 
a protection against disease? Second, is 
food a remedy for disease? In both cases 
the fundamental problems of health and 
vitality are involved. 

In the craze for standardization which is 
now under way we should welcome a 
definition of the principles of nutrition in 
relation to health and disease which would 
be uniform and generally recognized. 
Nevertheless, differences of opinion, as a 
rule, are the chief source of progress. 
When all people are agreed upon one thing, 
it is not likely there will be much further 
investigation on this line. Among physi- 
cians, ideas in relation to the functions of 
food are not at all uniform in either princi- 
ple or diction. The older physicians, par- 
ticularly, have theories on diet which are 
more or less traditional and empirical. 
The reason is not difficult to ascertain. 
Until within twenty-five years no scientific 
theory of nutrition was taught in medical 
schools. Empiricism was the rule of faith 
and practise in this matter. Now, all 
advanced medical schools have instruction 
in scientific dietetics. Physicians of the 
present day enter their professional activi- 
ties with far better instruction as to the 
functions of foods than their brethren of a 
quarter of a century ago possessed. 

The first disease which was recognized 
to be the result of food deficiency was 
scurvy. English sailors, because of their 
great number and their long journeys, 
were particularly subject to this disease. 
Wherever foods were carried in ships for 
long periods with no access to fresh foods 
and vegetables, scurvy was the result. 
The moment fresh foods of either animal 
or vegetable origin could be secured, the 
ravages of the disease were checked, and 
recovery followed. The actual cause of 
scurvy was unknown. Experience led 
those who provisioned the vessels for a long 
journey to carry some preserved lemon 
juice. It was found that the citrus fruits 


particularly, if they could be made avail- 

able, preventedscurvy. Asit wasimpossible 

to carry the fresh fruits, the preserved 
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juices of citrus fruits, particularly lemons, 
were a part of every well-provisioned ship 
leaving port for a long journey. 

It was not until 1913 that Casimir Funk 
published in German the first edition of 
his work on vitamins. The term “vitamin” 
was first suggested by Funk while prepar- 
ing the first edition of his book. While the 
nature of the vitamin is not entirely under- 
stood, it would be useless to try, as many 
others have done, to substitute some other 
expression for it. It is a word that ex- 
presses an idea much better than any of 
the substitutes which have been proposed, 
such as “accessory food factors,” ‘food 
hormones,” “fat soluble A,” “water sol- 
uble B,”’ etc. Some of these designations 
are certainly no better, while others are 
much worse than “vitamin.” 

Soon after the signing of peace between 
Russia and Japan by representatives of 
each country sitting in the United States, 
the Surgeon of the Japanese Navy visited 
Washington. He was entertained by the 
late Alexander Graham Bell and gave an 
interesting talk on health in the Japanese 
Navy during the war.’ Of course, at that 
time these important factors in foods were 
not even suspected, much less named. He 
told the story of a nurse in one of the 
Japanese hospitals during the war who 
inadvertently made a broth of rice polish- 
ings. These include the bran and germ of 
the grain. She gave this broth to a sailor 
moribund from a disease common in 
Japan, known as beri-beri. Japanese phy- 
sicians had been powerless in the presence 
of beri-beri. It was a disease that uni- 
formly ended in death. 

The unexpected happened. The sailor 
recovered. This led to a further investiga- 
tion, establishing the fact that rice polish- 
ings, when given to patients with beri-beri, 
were always curative. 

Publication of Funk’s book, and the 
common acceptation of the name he gave 
to this mysterious property in foods, led 
to investigations over the whole civilized 
world. The results may be summarized as 
follows: 

Diet deficiency 
vitamins in the 
only of scurvy 


that is, deficiency of 
food—is the cause not 
and _ beri-beri, 











known to the American physician a5 ™0Y' 
polyneuritis, but also of dry-eye lead. & mothe 
ing frequently to the destruction of eof 
vision, rickets, and probably al» 7 be 
pellagra. advice 
Nothing so revolutionary had eve & baby 1 
happened as the discovery of the exist It ii 
ence of these immunizing bodies in ow f} oreast 
food supply. The only parallel in th }) 2s! 
history of medicine is the discovery of the untuck 
cause of infectious diseases by Pasteur = 
These two comparable discoveries have § for y 
entirely changed the attitude of the medical B health 
faculties relating to two great families of 9 itself | 
diseases, namely, those due to a lack of If th 
vitamins in our foods, and the infectious F ™y } 
disease due to a pathogenic bacteria. but th 
We now know why vaccination, acc — 
dentally discovered by Jenners but never ond 
understood by him or any one else until the B gay.’ 
advent of Pasteur, prevents smallpox; how § grows 
typhoid fever may be absolutely prevented F handle 
by administration of a properly prepared § '" ¢l 
serum; how diphtheria has lost nearly all § Pred 
its terrors for children by the toxin-anti- § a 
toxin immunizing process; why the death- milk | 
rate from tuberculosis has been reduced by }) taken 
more than one-half by reason of the propet } necess 
understanding of the nature of its infec It is 
tion; and how pellagra is easily controlled | bottle 
by proper food. g ‘aught 
It is not necessary any longer to recall ay 
the lists of foods containing the vitamins weight 
which not only protect against diseas,  y.i°, 
but favor growth and development. Et ) When 
tensive literature is available containilft } more, 
the results of these studies. Now, no per  vestig: 
son who wishes to be protected agains § insutl 
these infectious and diet-deficiency dis « 
eases need be deprived of that privilege. § pe 
Certain infectious diseases have yet to bk lenak 
mastered, and certain articles in our foods digest 
which prevent disease have not yet beet The 
isolated. But every person interested 1 of the 
protecting his health, or in the cure of the > six me 
disease after it has been initiated, may b eri 
directed to the proper methods by phys F Fed | 
cians and dietitians. b chang 
It is a general principle with regard © & start 
disease that the prevention of it 1s MUO & ysyay 
more important, and much more easil! © There 
secured, than its cure. Therefore, M& 9 struat 
selection of'our foods in such a manner ® & such 
to forestall the development of diseases due _ 
to the lack of vitamins in our foods is mu pe 
more important than to use, or attempt t ac 
use, foods for curative purposes. ; baby, 
reason is obvious. One of the first effects IF receiv 
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mothers begin to menstruate from the third or 
fourth month on, but unless they are them- 
selves uncomfortable or in distress at the time, 
they can usually continue the nursing through- 
out their periods without harm to the baby. It 
is not easy to decide just when to start wean- 
ing, even if the indications are fairly evident, 
so it will always be safer to consult your doctor 


The easiest method consists of offering one 
feeding a day of half milk and half water 
(boiled three minutes) and given at a time 
when there is the scantiest breast milk. This 
can sometimes be determined by weighing the 
baby before and after each nursing, but often 
the obvious hunger of the baby is proof enough. 
The amount in ounces taken at any one feeding 
can not always be taken as a guide, because the 
milk may be very poor though abundant, but 
the discomfort of the baby will show you that 
the food is either not satisfying or is causing 


Some mothers give a “rest bottle’ from the 
This accustoms the baby to a 
milk formula, to taking food from either breast 
or bottle, and allows the mother more latitude 
for outside duties or pleasures. If this has been 
done, weaning will be easier. If a baby has not 
become accustomed to any other taste, he will, 
at first, spit out the new feeding, or push the 
spoon out of his mouth, or try to spill it. Do 
not be worried by this. He can not, of course, 
understand the reason for the change. He has 
a will of his own and shows it! But you, being 
wiser as well as older (the two are not neces- 
sarily always synonymous), will continue offer- 
ing the new food and expect him to take it and 


After a few days, substitute another feeding 
of diluted cow’s milk, gradually making it 
stronger until, after six months, it is two parts 
milk and one part water. We tend now to boil 
all the milk until the baby is eighteen months 
or two years old, although certified or good 
pasteurized milk may be given unboiled if it 
agrees better with the baby. Unless there is a 
special reason (such as constipation), we usually 
do not add additional sugar or make the diluent 
of a gruel at this age. 

After two weeks of this regime, add one 
more cow’s-milk feeding. By this time the 
breast milk supply is usually scanty, and the 
complete change can be made without dis- 
comfort to the mother. The breasts should be 
watched carefully. Usually it suffices to cut 
down the quantity of liquids which the mother 
takes, to have the breasts supported by a well- 
fitting brassiére, and to keep the bowels fairly 
soft for a few days. Even though there seems 
to be very little milk, the breasts may become 
engorged after the nursing is stopped. Ask 
your doctor, then, whether he advises your 
using a breast pump (Continued on page 170) 





eS important is the second series 
of eight letters to cover ““The Baby’s First 
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your name and address, and this series will be 


Hy mothers asking when and how they shall wean 
their babies. But you must remember that 
a of any description such as this must be general 
also & and can not in any way take the place of the : 
advice given by your doctor about your own about the details. 
ever © baby with his individual problems. 
xist- It is a fortunate baby whose mother has 
our fe dreast milk sufficient in quality and quantity to 
the D nourish him for six months or more but an 
the unlucky bavy whose mother still adheres to the 
old-fashioned notion that breast milk will 
“se suffice much beyond the ninth or tenth month. 
vt & For we do not believe that even with the 
lical } healthiest mother it can be a food suflicient in 
s of FP itself beyond that time. 
k of If the mother becomes suddenly ill, the baby 
ious © May have to be taken off the breast at once, 
but this is an emergency in which your doctor trouble. 
- would be called in to help you. The usual type C 
of weaning is a deliberately planned adjustment earliest weeks. 
evel & and transfer from breast milk to three meals a 
| the FF day. This comes as a natural need as the child 
how §§ grows older, and can be more successfully 
ated fF handled if planned ahead. We like to make as 
ared @ {ew changes in diet as possible during any 
» all & period of extreme heat, For example, if baby 
; & were to be six months old in April, then it 
“th would be well to make the change to part cow’s 
aby = wg 5 Then he could aoe A be 
; aken entirely olf the breast at any time when 
‘oper necessary. 
nfec- } It is not necessary to transfer from breast to 
olled — as after six months or so a baby can be —. 
taught to drink successfully from a cup. The like it. 
ecall & indications for weaning are usually _ by 
mins @ te baby himself. While children gain in 
nase weight more slowly after six months, yet the 
Ex weight curv c should continue on the up grade. 
~~ @ When it remains stationary for two weeks or 
Hilf § more, or there is a loss, the cause should be in 
per 5 —_ In the absence of signs of illness, 
ainst § 'nsuflicient food is the usual cause, and this 
dis B May be the first indication for weaning. Other 
lege. indications are dissatisfaction after nursing; 
‘0 be & “Ying for an hour before each feeding time; 
foods | hanging on to the breast for long periods; un- 
been ff — stools; or a fretful, unhappy baby. 
di ese signs may mean only that the quality 
mF of the breast milk is not good, and earlier than 
f ° 4 . _— arg be changed for the better by 
ay D Htering the diet of the mother. (See the April 
ys: § 690D Hovsekrrpine article, “The Saates- 
he Later than six months, little 
rd to © can be expected, and usually one must 
much ne weaning. An intervening pregnancy 
sasilt 1 T re means that the baby must be weaned. 
the prem ha time when mothers did not men- 
Bak mee So long as they nursed their babies, but 
~ t 4 condition is rare nowadays. Many 
1. _ 
much . 
pt to a fifty cents in stamps, your name and 
The baby. — the date when you expect your - + 
fiects MH receive a lott ea for eight months you will Year.”? 
> dis Plain envelo ér from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a 
4 pe, so that no one will know the 
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Mother Always ask for “Series I. 
he her- 0-be and the Baby-to-come.”’ 
© sent promptly. 


For the 
It will 
Layette patterns included. 








sent complete, with a cardboard cover. Ad- 
dress ail requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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OMEN with complexions that 
seemed permanently clouded, 

too sensitive, or coarse-textured, have 
found a way to attain a clear, soft skin. 
Women with a continual succession 
of blackheads and blemishes, have 
found that this simple daily treatment 
would often clear away such unsightly 
skin disorders, in a reasonable time. 
Yet there is no mystery about it. 
It is simply a method of keeping the skin 


functioning normally. 
To reach below the skin surface 


Deep down in the under layers of your 
skin is where the trouble starts. Tiny 
glands secreting moisture, pores throw- 
ing off poisons, capilfaries rushing 
fresh blood in and carrying off infec- 
tion —here is a delicate balance of 
forces. With healthy vigor and activ- 
ity comes a clear, fresh complexion. 
Too much or too little stimulation, 
and there starts that long succession of 
blemishes and faults that women are 
constantly seeking to avoid. 


To cleanse the pores, to carry off 
ordinary infection, and then help to stop 
new infection before it starts—thousands 
of women have learned the daily use of 
Resinol Soav. Cleansing, soothing, 
mildly stimuating, Resinoi sinks deep 
into the pores anc starts the skin again 
acting normally. 

Also as a general toilet soap—for 
oaby’s tender skin, for shampooing, 
forthe bath! Noteits clean, tonic odor. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 









Dept. 5-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. * 

Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap — enough for several days’ or- 
dinary use. 


Name.. 


Street 





In using advertisements see page 6 




















Pot burned? Pan stained? 
Brillo—quick! 
The deepest stains and burns quickly yield 
to the easy, safe, irresistible action of 
Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated pads and 
pure, free-lathering soap. 

Aluminum, of course! And Brillo success- 
fully cleans agate, iron, copper and brass 
—sinks, stoves, tubs, refrigerators—any 
surface that’s greasy or spotted or rusted— 
anything you now spend so much time 
washing or scouring or scrubbing. 

Brillo is both clean and economical—the 
pads can be rinsed over and over. Begin 
using this complete cleanser—now. 

BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil free for 
any Brillo fails to clean. 


Brillo is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, 
McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; and at leading 
department, hardware and grocery stores. 


Generous trial package— 10¢ 
— write for it! 
Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| Government Beef Grading and Stamping 


OR over a year the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture conducted a beef 

grading and stamping experiment. Beef 
| carcasses were graded and stamped by Govern- 
ment graders so that each retail cut showed 
the Government label, indicating the class and 
grade of beef. This service was popular with 
both consumers and retailers because the Gov- 
ernment stamp is an accurate measure of 
quality and a safeguard against the sale of 
inferior beef at high prices. Department 
officials regarded the experiment as having 
proved the practicability and desirability of 
grading and stamping beef according to fixed 
universal standards. Although funds for this 
service are no longer being provided by Con- 
gress, there was such a wide demand for it that 
since July 1, 1928, the work has been carried 
on on a fee basis. At first the service was 
limited to “prime,” “choice,” and “good” 
grades of steer and heifer beef, but recently 
has been extended to include all classes and 
grades of beef. This means that it is now pos- 
sible for you to know definitely just what grade 
of beef you are purchasing 


A Time-Saver for One Who Sews 
One of the greatest assets of my sewing basket is 
| a box of ordinary colored crayons such as children 
use. These I use when cutting, to mark joining of 
seams (instead of notching), to designate gathers, 
mark position of pockets, or, in fact, any needed 
marking. I always use the same color to desig- 
nate the same thing, so I never am confused as to 
the meaning. For instance, two red dots mean to 
gather between them; blue dots mean to join; yel- 
low, to place pockets or other trimming. I find 
this is the most satisfactory way of marking I 
have ever used, as it is easy to do, is plainly seen, 
does away with fraying notches in seams, does 
not rub off before its mission is performed, and 
can easily be removed. 
Mrs. W. H. Z., East Cleveland, O. 


When Canning Pears 
Canning season always brings new discoveries, 
and I have found that two drops of oil of cloves to 
a quart jar of pears add much to their flavor and 
do not discolor the fruit as the clove buds do. 
Mrs. C. M. K., Portland, Ore. 


Labeling Preserves 

In marking jars of apple butter, jelly, pickles, 
etc., we find the gummed paper, used by store- 
keepers to fasten packages, ideal for labels. It 
does not curl off the jars as many pasted labels do. 
The books of printed labels do not always contain 
just what is wanted, and one having many jars 
and glasses to mark will find a bolt of this paper 
tape both economical and convenient. 

A. E. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gay Colored Handkerchiefs 

When putting away handkerchiefs, it is a hel p— 
many times a comfort—if a clean handkerchief 
is put in coat or dress pockets to match the color 
of the dress or hand bag. Then you are sure not 
merely to have a fresh one, but to have one that 
matches your costume. 


H.I. N., Hartford, Conn. 


Sports Blouses for the Small Son 
My eight-year-old boy had a number of blouses 
that were either a trifle tight at the neck, short of 
| sleeve, or worn at the cuffs. I cut the sleeves off 
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above the elbow and hemmed them, then us 
these pieces to face the under side of the mg} 
opening. A sports collar was formed by turnin, 
it back to the second button. In this way he ha 
several extra sports blouses with the expendityn 
of only a small amount of time. 

Mrs. A. C. W., Minneapolis, Minn, 


For Little Girls’ Dresses 

Instead of sewing the ribbon ties at the neck of 
my little girl’s dresses, I sew a small flat ey 
where one usually sews the ribbon. Then on te 
end of each piece of ribbon I sew a small, fa 
button and run the ribbon under the eye. Th 
button keeps it from slipping through the eye ani 
yet lies flat and makes no lump at the neck, Ir 
this way it a simple matter to slip the ribbon ou 
when the dress needs laundering. 

Mrs. E. T., Waterbury, Conn, 


Packing Plaited Dresses 

After my daughter commenced her collex 
career, the problem of packing her plaited skin 
and having them arrive in good condition, so the; 
would not need to be re-pressed, was a perplexing 
one. I finally solved the difficulty as follows 
Securing a piece of strawboard at a local print 
shop, I cut a piece the length of the skirt and th 
width of the top of the skirt where it is plaited ir 
the band. I then covered the cardboard with cath 
sewing it so it would not slip. After pressing ix 
the plaits, I placed the cardboard inside the skirl, 
laying the plaits smoothly and pinning each ont 
to the cloth covering. I then drew the skirt firm: 
to the top of the cardboard and pinned the tu 
sides together over the edge, so the skirt would 
held securely in position and would not slip. t 
Much to my delight, I found that the skin | 





placed in trunk tray, or suitcase, arrive at their | 
destination in splendid condition, The cari- 
board may be used indefinitely. 
Mrs. M. G. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 
A New Book on Nutrition 

Many books written on the subject of nv: 
trition assume a training and experience 0 
nutrition and food chemistry that make much 
of the data presented unintelligible to the lay- 
man. We are glad to announce an exceptiot 
to this in a book by Walter H. Eddy, calle 
“Nutrition.” Dr. Eddy, in his introduction 
states that “it seems worth while to try to pr 
sent in simple language some of the fund 
mental principles which nutrition experts ha't 
found necessary to follow in selecting propt! 
foods for man.” Those who are puzzled about | 
vitamins will find the second part of this boo f 
illuminating. Seven chapters are given over! | 
recording, in some detail, what has bee: f 
learned during the past fifteen years about | 

vitamins. “What Are Vitamins?” “How Dos 
Cooking Affect Vitamin Values?” and “Hor 
Do Vitamins Function in the Body?” are afer 
of the chapter headings. The most rect) 
data available have been included, so that ¥¢ | 
do not hesitate to recommend it to those * 
wish accurate and up-to-date information ~~ : 
the subject of nutrition. The author 8 
Walter H. Eddy whose articles have bet 
appearing in Goop HOUSEKEEPING since Apt Ke 
1928. “Nutrition” is published by the WT 
liams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, *" 
The Institute can not return discoveries © | 
recipes. Please do not send stamps for 
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ERE’S a saying that wasn’t just 

“thought up”. It ‘came straight 
from the hearts of the women who 
use our soap. It is what they tell each 
other over the wash-yard fences. 


Time and time again they say: 


“Nothing can take the place 
of Fels-Naptha” 


And here’s why they say it... 

Because Fels-Naptha brings them extra 
help—the extra help of two active cleaners 
instead of one—naptha, the dirt-loosener, 
and soap, the dirt remover. Working hand- 
in-hand they dislodge the dirt and wash it 
away. They take out even the ground-in 
grime. They do it without hard rubbing 
—and that’s extra help that is well worth 
having. 

Naptha is the safe, gentle dirt-dissolver 


” 


used in “dry cleaning”. There’s plenty in 
Fels-Naptha. You can smell it. It is mixed 
with unusually good soap, by the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha process, to form the golden 


bar which makes your washing easier. 





Fels-Naptha works effectively in wash- 
ing machine and tub—in hot, cool, or 
lukewarm water or when your clothes are 
boiled. Fels-Naptha is easy on your hands. 
And its extra help is fine for general house- 
cleaning, too. 

Your grocer sells it. Get a 10 bar carton 
today. When you do your next wash you'll 
agree with the millions who say, “Nothing 
can take the place of Fels-Naptha”. 


FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


FELS~NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 





© 1928, Fels & Co 
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moved all this heavy _ 
furniture A/one/ 


“¥ CERTAINLY did. But I put Bassick Cast- 
ers on first, then everything moved so 

easily and quietly that I just couldn’t resist 

the temptation to change things about.” 


No need to worry about straining wives or 
furniture, or marking rugs and floor cover- 
ings, when your furniture rolls on Bassicks. 
Bassicks start, roll and turn so easily that 
moving furniture is child’s play. 
Put Bassicks on your furniture. If your hard- 
ware, furniture or house furnishing dealer 
cannot supply you—order direct. Make selec- 
tion from list below. 
Two Bassick Casters that meet most home needs. 
Feltoid Wheel Fibre Wheel 
For use on hardwood For use on carpets, 
and polished floors, rugs, linoleums and 
Composttion floors. 
For Heavy Weight Furniture 
Size FFB $2.00 set Size FRB $1.30 set 
For Medium Weight Furniture 
Size DFB $1.60 set Size DRB $1.00 set 
For Light Weight Furniture 
Size BFB $1.30 set Size BRB $0.75 set 


o 


How easily z¢ rof/s on Bassicks 


Casters 






Packed 
4 to 
the set 
The Bassick Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
_ 1. Send me copy of Caster 
booklet to iuip ee select the 2- Send me_- sets of 





Bassick Casters, Size 
for which I enclose $ 


right casters for my furai- 
ture. Check here Cc) 
| 
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| to improve them by a proper diet. 


“7 |some hereditary 
| | quite difficult for you to trace. 
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WILEY’S 


on-Borkx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods Sani- 
tation, and Health, Fifty-seventh St. at Eighth Ave., New York City 


Evaporated Milk is 





D* WILEY has prepared for dis- 


The case of your boy 


Good tribution an important series of is serious. Failure to 
ee pamphlets: for children, “Art. ficial develop strong bones 
whether evaporated milk is | Foeds for Infants,”” and ‘The Feed- is probably due to a 
inferior to bi ilk fror ing of Older Children”’; for adults, tendency to rickets 
he = - oe yp ne . et “Constipation,” ‘Reducing Weight,” and should have been 


and canning? Is the purity of 
evaporated milk offset by the 
loss of some vital element? 
Our baby is eleven months 
old, and I am desirous of a 
diet for her that would insure 
good teeth. I should like to 
know what foods contain cal- 
cium. Is it possible for an 
improve the Come 
position of the teeth with diet? 

Mes. L. L. R., Col. for Longer Life. 
Bottled milk from the exact physical 
dairy has probably been 
pasteurized. If so, 
there is very little dif- 
ference in wholesomeness between milk from 
the dairy and evaporated milk in the can. 
In general, it is better to use milk as fresh as 
possible when good fresh milk is available. 
When it is not, unsweetened evaporated milk 
is acceptable. All heated milk, whether fresh 
or canned, may have had some injury done to 
the vitamin protecting against scurvy. In such 
cases, tomato juice or orange juice should be 
added to the milk. No injury has been done 


| to the minerals in the milk, whether evaporated 
| or pasteurized. 


Milk is rich in lime, and for 
this reason should be used generously not only 
in infancy, but during the period of the child’s 
growth. All vegetables and fruits also contain 
lime, but milk is, perhaps, the safest and best 
source of that element so necessary to good 
teeth and bones. Phosphoric acid is the other 
mineral which, with lime, makes it possible for 
the child to have good bones and good teeth. 
Phosphoric acid exists in great abundance in 
all cereals in their natural state. If, there- 
fore, you use cereals whole ground and un- 
bolted, together with an abundant supply of 
milk, you are laying the foundation for good 
teeth both in childhood and in adult life. It 
is difficult, after the teeth have been formed, 
The teeth 
change very slowly. 
Better Have Your Own Child 

Will you please tell me if it is advisable for me to have 
children, since my husband and I are first cousins. Some 
at offspring of first cousins are idiots, and others 
say they are not. On both sides of our family there has 
not been one trace of insanity as far back as we can trace 
stors. My husband and I enjoy good health, and 


we have no diseases. I would rather adopt a child than 


run the chance of bringing an idiot into the world, 
Mrs. H.S., Kans 
There is no possibility of your children being 
idiots merely because you and your husband 
are first cousins. Children of first cousins have 
no disadvantages unless there is some fault in 
the heredity of both parents which is similar 


Say t! 


our ance 


}and which might be intensified in the children. 


From the statement you make I should say it 
was far better to have your own children than 
to adopt a child. The adopted child may have 
tendency which would be 
You would be 
in danger of encountering the same risk which 
you are seeking to avoid. 
Probably Rickets 

My son six vears of age is hollow-chested, and as a 
baby learning to sit up could not hold his back upright. 
His backbone se*med to have curves. The doctor told me 
to rub his back w'th olive oil, which I did. I should like 
to have him in the sun as much as possible. Would not 
that help his back? Will you tell me how to start put- 
ting him in the sun? Also, how about his clothing? 

Mes..W. RS. N.Y. 


“Increasing Weight,” ‘Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” and ‘“Hy- 
peracidity and Fermentation.” These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. All those interested 
in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for tie ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 

With its aid, your 
condition 
determined and improvement made 


attended to at the very 
start of his life. There 
is no doubt of the fact 
that exposure to the 
sun’s rays is helpful in 
all diseases of this kind. 
The food also should be 
rich in nutritive value 
and should contain 
plenty of minerals and 
vitamins. You need the 
advice of a competent 
surgeon with regard to 
any eijort to straighten 
his curved spine. Now is the time to do it, 
before the bones become fixed. The amount 
of exposure to the sun’s rays and the duration 
must be determined by the sensibility of the 
child himself. Some people are easily burned 
by the sun and blistered thereby. Only experi- 
ence will show to what extent your boy should 
be exposed to the ultra-violet rays of the sun. 


may be 


Reminiscent of Witchcraft 

WwW ill you ple ase advise regarding the allege d benefit x 
be derived from the so-called “sugar cure”? Suyar is 
held in the mouth to stimulate the flow of saliva, which 
is expectorated, Rubbing gently the affected part the 
while is said to relieve various ailments, The saliva is 
said to remove toxic substances from the blood. Is the 
sugar cure beneficial in any way? J. L. K., Ky. 

The first information I have had respecting 
the so-called ‘sugar cure” comes from your 
pen. I am not greatly moved by the infor- 
mation you give. In the first place, the idea 
that saliva will remove toxic substances from 
the blood is entirely new. In the second place, 
saliva has a distinct function in digestion and 
ought not to be wasted. One of its principal 
functions is to convert the starch of our foods 
into sugar, an important digestive process. 
Another part of the cure consists of rubbing the 
affected part during the insalivation. This 
partakes of the nature of incantation. I do 
not think there is any tendency in progressive 
medicine to return to the mysterious rites 
which during the whole history of the world 
have clustered about healing processes. 

Largely a Matter of Heredity 

My husband, and all his brothers and sisters were born 
weighing from ten to fourteen pounds. Since I am a very 
small woman I am worried over having such a large child. 
What can I do to have a small but normal child? I am 
twenty-eight years old and not in very good health, and 
since there are no doctors near for me to consult, | have 
worried over this until I decided that you would n 
doubt help me. Mrs. G. C. S., Mont. 

The size of a child is determined more by 
heredity than any other one cause. The 
prospect of your child being a normal size is 
about evenly divided, as from your side of 
the house the child will be small, and from 
your husband’s side of the house it will be 
large. It is highly important that during 
pregnancy the mother should be properly fed, 
so that both she and the child will be per 
fectly nourished. Any attempt to starve a child 
unborn is highly dangerous to both mother 
and child. The mother must have a balanced 
food supply so that her own vitality will not 

: é : 

be attacked by the needs of the growing child 
A proper diet for the mother in pregnanc) 
and lactation will be found in my leatlet on 
that subject. 
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INTERNATIONAL GROUP 


of Dp eauty 


the Whole World 

















This interpretation of 

Mrs. Hammond's patrician blonde 

beauty and personal charm hangs 

in one of the salons of her home 
in Madrid 


interesting 


OW in Newport; tomorrow in Paris— 

yesterday Nice, Madrid, the Riviera... 
Society today is international. Its members, 
fascinating, lovely, born to the purple of a 
dozen different lands, are at home wherever 
life is chic and colorful. 

They have set a new standard of beauty and 
chic for the world—one not English, American, 
French or Spanish, but completely cosmopoli- 
tan, blending the most distinguished char- 
acteristics of half a dozen nations. 

There is no more distinguished or beauti- 
ful member of this important group than our 
own Mrs. Ogden H. Hammond. Highly en- 
dowed by nature and background—she shares 
her husband's high diplomatic post with a 
Sraciousness and tact that have won her the 
affectionate title, “Ambassadress to Spain.” 

With fair hair, bright as though dipped in 
sunlight, deep blue eyes, and skin as delicate 
as a pink lotus blossom—she is a perfect ex- 
ample of the true golden blonde. And of all 
the qualities that contribute to this perfection 
~she prizes most her lovely skin, 


A smooth, perfectly cared-for skin,” she 





Mrs. 





Ocpen H. HaAmMMonp was born 


York and Newport 


declares, “is one of the requisites which chic 
uncompromisingly demands.” 

“And I believe tremendously in Pond’s 
Creams,” she continues. “More than super- 
ficially restorative—they are soothing, and re- 





In these lovely containers of clear, cool green, 
Mrs. Hammond keeps her Pond’s preparations. 


Margarita 
McClure, daughter of the late David McClure of the old New 
York family. Before joining the diplomatic set of Madrid 
Mrs. Hammond's social activities centered around life in New 


This picturesque Spanish renais- 

sance doorway is typical of the 

romantic appeal of Madrid where 

Mrs. Hammond at present has 
her home 


freshing. The Skin Freshener is delicious! Its 
stimulating quality just right. And the Tissues 
are exactly what one needs to remove the 
cream—soft, yet firm—perfect in texture.” 

Use the four Pond’s preparations daily this 
way: First apply Pond’s Cold Cream gen- 
erously. Its purifying oils cleanse to the 
very depths of your pores. Then with Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues—firm, caressing, absorbent, 
wipe away all dirt and oil. 

Next a dash of the exhilarating Skin Fresh- 
ener—to tone, firm and invigorate. Last—the 
merest breath of Pond’s Vanishing Cream for 
a pearly luster and finish, 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Mail coupon 
with roc for all four preparations. 





Ponpv’s Extract Company, Dept. J, 
112 Hudson Street, New York City 


a 





Street — 





a 
Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co 





City 
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DURKEE'S 
FLAVOR - 


that tasty savor— 
needs nothing added 


















Durkee’s Salad Dressing 
is famous for flavor—the 
matchless, concentrated 
essence of the whole 
world’s most appetizing 
palate stimulants — and 
easily modified to suit 
any preference. 


Made by Durkee from 
the same famous 
recipe for over fifty 
years — never suc- 
cessfully imitated. 


Adds a sparkling 
zest to sandwich 
spreads, salads 

and meat or 
fish sauces. 


DURKEE Ss 
* Salad Dressin 


The difference is 
in the flavor— 


flat, oily taste, always piquantly 
tempting, especially relished by men. 
Keeps indefinitely 
cies and hurried meals in endless vari- 
ety. That is why three generations of 
American housewives have named 
Durkee’s .. . 


no 


ready for emergen- 


“the most useful mayonnaise” 


Prepared by the makers of 


GAUNTLET 
Condiments, ( 
and Spices 


BRAND 
Seasonings 
since 1850 


GeO 5 
Send for this new unique 
Calendar-Recipe Book 


l - = oe ee ee ee er ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
\e. inst E.R. Dt SE & OD. Dept. G. H. 
\Ont ee Elmbhurst, L.1., N. Y. 


\ r, 
td, For the enclosed 10 cents send me 


\ —- your unique new Calendar-Recipe 





By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 
NVITATIONS TO THE ELEPHANT THE ELEPHANT RACE: Place elephant 
PARTY: On _ ordinary correspondence crackers on the floor in line, one for each guest. 
cards write the following verses: Give every one a toothpick. The one who 


Come to my elephant party 
With resolution firm 

To go into the jungle 

And hunt the pachyderm. 


Please wear this elephant token 

Which is a good luck charm; 

For if you always wear it, 

You will be safe from harm. 
Time Place 


Fasten little elephants to the cards with short 
pieces of blue ribbon. These elephants may 
| be purchased at the ten-cent store or cut out 
| of cardboard. 
i 


| ELEPHANT HUNT: Hide animal crackers 
around the house, first covering a few with 
white icing. Divide the guests into pairs 
The pair finding the most elephants wins a 


prize. The white elephants count ten points; 
the others, one each. 
KING OF SIAM: Designate one guest as the 
King of Siam. All the white elephants must 
be given to him. In return for each one he gives 
a slip of paper on which the guest must write 
his name. The slips are dropped in a basket, 
and the King of Siam is blindfolded and draws 
|them out. For each slip he imposes a forfeit to 
be performed by the person whose name is on 
the slip. As a reward for carrying out the for 
feits, the guests are given chocolate elephants. 


A NEW FOLIO—MASCOTS AND 


first pushes his elephant with this toothpick to 
a given point wins the race and gets a bag of 
jumbo peanuts. 
CONTEST: 
1. What objects are made of ivory? Answer 
Billiard balls, piano keys, card and cigarette 
cases, etc., etc. (The guest who names the 
greatest number of objects wins this question.) 
2. What does the elephant eat? Answer: Fruit 
and vegetation. 

Which country supplies the most tractable 
variety? ? Answer: Asia. 
4. What is the name of the largest elephant 
ever in captivity? Answer: Jumbo. 
5. The King of what country has a lot of white 
elephants on his hands? Answer: The King 
of Siam. 
6. What political party has the elephant for 
itsemblem? Answer: The Republican Party. 
7. Why is the elephant dumb? Answer: Be 
cause he has solid ivory in his head. 

In what does the elephant carry his clothes? 
Answer: His trunk. 
The guest answering the greatest number of 
questions correctly receives a prize of elephant 
book-ends. 


MENU SUGGESTIONS: 

Banana or fruit salad 

Crackers, salted peanuts, popcorn balls, cand) 
Lemonade or coffee 

Cake decorated with chocolate elephants. 


MOTTOES BIRTHDAY PARTIES 


DURKEES Book full of helpful information and | A motto for each month in verse—a mascot for each motto your lucky day, your lucky 
foot Do's _.| trial bottle of Durkee’s Salad Dressing. | month, your lucky year—all in one party. These suggestions are adaptable to all ages and 

= include ideas for invitations, decorations, and verses. Send roc to Elaine, Goop HousrKEEP 
ne ING, 57th Street at Eighth Avenue, N. Y. C., for this or for any of the other parties listed below. 
Pe Bridge Rules in Rhyme... .10c_ Irish Potato Talks Party 10¢ 
: Shower of a Thousand Stars .10c Leap Year Party.. 10¢ 
City. . a State. i Miscellaneous Games .10c Wedding Anniversary Verses 10c 
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A TRIP THROUGH 
A CHARMING CALIFORNIA PHOME 


n whic pattern floors 
express our 


modern scheme of living 


LIONEL H. PRIES 
ARCHITECT 





(Lert) Were you to step into this delightful home of Mrs. 
F. B. Kerrick in Oakland, California, you would be greeted 
by the cordial entrance hall shown here with its Old-World 
floor in red embossed tiles... one of the new linoleum 
designs, Armstrong's Embossed Inlaid No. 6018. 


POR Son NG TNT OR et Ty RD ee 


(RicHT) Another fascinating floor effect, in 
Mrs. Kerrick’s dining-room. An eight-point 
star in white linoleum has been inset into a rich 
cordovan-brown linoleum field. 


(Lert) Now glance at the living-room. Here’s another unique 
floor... arichly regal background for fine orientals. It, too, ts 
Armstrong’s Linoleum .. . @ specially-designed, all-over 
green effect in nine-inch Marble Inlaid blocks. This floor, 
and those above—do they suggest new effects for rooms in your 
home? Then you'll enjoy visiting a good department, furnt- 


; 


ture, or linoleum store to see the new Armstrong Floor creations. 


IGHT over your old floor, Arm- Armstrong's Floors, sending tg Sapo a 
o secure Mrs. 


strong’s Linoleum Floors are of the materials. 
cemented... quickly, permanently ... Brown’s help, send 10 cents to cover 


* 
overa layer of builders’ deadening felt. Linoleum mailing costs (Canada 20 cents) for 
An experienced decorator, Hazel ’ her new book “The Attractive Home 
Dell Brown, offers you her personal —How to Plan Its Decoration,” 
help in planning prettier rooms. She F L O O RS simply addressing Armstrong Cork 
will recommend wall treatment, dra- . Company, Linoleum Division, 909 
peries, and Armstrong’s Linoleum for every room tn the house Nevin Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


PLAIN - INLAID ~ EMBOSSED ~ JASPE - PRINTED ~- ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER-FELT RUGS 
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‘Taint’ 
‘He don't’ 
“It's me!” 
“You was ?” 


“Cant hardly’ 


What AreYOUR 
istakes in English 


They may offend others as 
much as these offend you 


F some one you met for the first time made thx 
mistakes in English shown above, what would 
you think of her? Would she inspire your re 

Would you be inclined to make a friend of 
her? Would you care to introduce her to others as 
a close friend of yours? 

These errors are easy for you to see. Perh: aps, how 
ever, you make other mistakes which offend other 
persons as much as these would offend you. How do 
you know that you do not mispronounce certain 
words; are you always sure that the things you say 
and write-are-grammatically correct? To you they 
may seem correct, but others may know they are 
wrong. 

Unfortunately, people will not correct you when 
you make mistakes; all they do is to make a mental 
reservation about you. “She is ignorant and un 

ultured,” they think. So you really have no way 
of telling when ycur English offends others. 


FREE Book on English 


Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best known teacher of 
practical English in the country, has perfected and 
patented a remarkable device which will qui ickly 
find and ponoeet mistakes you unconsciously make 
Correct English soon becomes a HABIT. | If y« 
are efficient in English, it will give you greater con 
fidence; if you are deficient, you surely want to know 
it, so that you can correct your mistakes. 

Mr. Cody’s remarkable new invention, the 100°; 
Self-Correcting Method, has already impr tl the 
English of more than 50,000 people. o useles 
rules, no tedious copying, no con study On! 
15 minutes a day required, You learn by creating 
the HABIT of using correct English. Nothing like 
Mr. Cody’s method has ever been used before! 


spect? 











A new book, “How to Speak and Write Master 
Engl ” is ready It explains Mr. Cody’s surpr gly 
ea 10d. Get a copy free and learn how t 
making embarrassing errors. You do not want ers 

dge you unfairly. Merely mail the « n « postal 





: pon or a 
card. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, § 
Searle Building, Rochester, 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

829 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book, “How to Speak and 


Write Masterly English 
Name 
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By Oscar L Levi n, MD 





HE average physician has looked upon 
superfluous hair merely as a minor cos- 
metic defect, since it does not affect the 
physical well-being of the individual. Looking 
upon it thus lightly, he has more often than not 
discouraged its treatment. Whereas, in view 
of the distress and anguish experienced by the 
unfortunate victims of this condition, it should, 
in my opinion, be fully recognized as a physical 


ill, to be treated only by a licensed physician. 


The psychic effects produced in women by 
brooding over the presence of these hairs are 
pathetic, and can not be exaggerated. There 
are innumerable cases of supersensitive women 
whose whole social and business life has been a 
failure because of such an affliction. Even if 
a woman has only a slight growth that is hardly 
visible to the observer, her natural pride in her 
appearance and her desire for perfection whet 
her imagination, and she exaggerates the dis 
figurement in her own mind. No one can con- 
vince her that the defect is barely noticeable. 

Invariably the physician, when his advice is 
sought, is confronted with the question, “What 
causes it?” This question can not yet be 
answered, for, although many theories have 
been advanced, nothing really positively is 
known about the actual reason for the some- 
times sudden appearance of a superfluous 
growth of hair in women. We know that, aside 
from rare and exceptional cases, where the 
condition is present from birth, these unwanted 


affect the chemical balance of the body. The 
general opinion of physicians is that there 
seems to be a relationship between this condi- 
tion and the function, or rather dysfunction, of 
certain internal glauds. A study of the col- 
lected data on the subject seems to indicate 
that the condition might depend more defi- 
nitely upon the improper function of glands 
like the adrenal cortex, the ovaries, and pos- 
sibly some others like the thyroid and pituitary. 
However, as yet nothing more than theoretical 
opinion can be advanced as an explanation of 
the possible causes cf this defect. As a result 
the treatment can not very well be conducted 
by internal medication, except in an experi- 
mental way, and women have had to resort t 
whatever external treatment they could obtain. 

Formerly, a woman with some superfluous 
hairs on the face simply pulled—‘‘tweezed” 
them out whenever they made their appear 
ance, and kept her dark secret to herself. This 
simple method is still pursued by the mor 
cautious individuals who have only slight 
growths. Obviously, though, where there are 
several hundred hairs, the task of pulling each 
one out becomes burdensome. Besides, 
skin is never entirely free of the stubby ends oi 
hairs, for not all of them grow back at the same 
rate of speed. 

Many women, in their frantic efforts to ob- 
tain relief, resort to the use of the widely ad 
vertised depilato: ‘es, only to find that not only 


hairs, as a rule, make is their action temporary 
their appearance some but that the growth of 
time after puberty, HEALTH AND BEAUTY hair which returns 3 
more often in brunettes sometimes heavier and 
than in blondes. We This month, in order to give you coarser. Also thicker, 
know that as a woman the most expert advice about a prob- for the depilatories have 


grows older, and various 
natural bodily changes 
take place, she is apt to 
develop more of them. 
\ woman may also de- 
velop the condition sub- 
sequent to various dis- 
turbances like operations, 
childbirth, severe illness, ness” 
shock, menopause, or 
some such changes which 


on the 


F or * 
send 25¢ 
ing Bulletin 

at Eighth Ave., 


lem that troubles many women, 
M urrin has asked a well-known skin 
specialist to write a 
subject of unwanted hair 

If you have questions about other 
beauty problems, send a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope to Ruth Murrin 
‘A Primer of Personal Lovel 

to Good Housekce p 
Service, 57th 
New York City 


tiny, soft, 
the lanugo 


Ruth removed the 
downy hairs 
hairs—without which 4 
skin is not normal. These, 
hitherto insignificant and 
unnoticeable except un- 
der very close scrutiny, 
having been tampered 
with, are soon made 
much heavier and coarser. 
(Continued on page 185) 
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told the 
advantages of a lovely skin? 


HAT WOMAN needs to be 


What woman does not know that she 
isa thousand times more attractive when 
her skin is radiant with youth and fresh- 
ness! 


Can one really make one’s skin over? 
—This is a question that comes often, 
comes wistfully, from women who are 
discouraged because of some chronic fault 
in their complexion. They look in the 
glass and see their skin pale, nondescript 
—perhaps, even, afflicted with black 
heads or blemishes—and wonder if it is 
Possible for such a skin ever to become 
really charming and attractive. 


I; IS PossIBLE!—You can make your 
skin over! Thousands of women are 
actually doing it. Each day your skin is 
changing; old skin dies and new takes its 


Wat Whman does n 


she ts a thousand times more lovable when her shin ts soft, smooth, clear . 






place. You can give this new skin, as it 
forms, the habit of health—of beauty! 


Begin, today, to care for your skin in the 
way skin specialists recommend with warm 
or hot water, ice, and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap—the soap especially made for a sensitive 
skin. 





1-SKIN-yOl 
LOLETOT°O 







to touch” 


cA lovely, youthful skin—is there anything 
that can give a woman greater charm? 








ot know - - 


ad 


If you have a smooth, naturally good com- 
plexion use the 


booklet wrapped around every 


treatment for normal skins 
given in th 
cake ot Woo ibury *s 


If you are troubled with blemishes, black- 
heads, oily skin, or any similar defect—use the 
special treatment recommended for that 
trouble. In a week or ten days you will notice 
an improvement in your complexion. 


A 26-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks. Begin, tonight, with this won- 
derful soap, to gain the charm of “a skin you 
love to touch!” 


NOW—THE LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET! 

The Andrew Jergens Co., 
For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the 
Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the treat- 
ment bookiet, “.4 Shin You Love to Touch,” and 


2917 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 


instructions for the new complete Woodbury 
“Facial.” /f you lice in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 2917 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 

on 

Name 

Street 

City State 


© 1928, by The Andrew Jergens Co, 
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For 
school 
appetites 





HETHER it be for lunch at 

school or to satisfy that craving 
appetite that comes regularly the 
minute the youngsters are home from 
school, there’s nothing more whole- 
some and nourishing, nothing so in- 
stantly acceptable as a thick spread of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on bread. 
And the best proof of how all chil- 
dren of school age like this famous 
Beech-Nut combination is to let them 
spread it themselves. My! How they 
will lay it on! 


But have no fear about the quantity— 
especially when it’s Beech-Nut. For 
this smooth and tasty food is not 
only readily digested but it has those 
very nourishing and energy-giving 
qualities that active children need. 
Let them have all they want of it—if 
it’s only Beech-Nut. For we’ve made 
it with these very youngsters in mind. 
It has become the favorite sandwich 
spread of young America. 


*Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


Rhoda 


(Continued from page 24) 


diverted. He felt a jar as somebody heavy 
sat down beside the woman on the other sofa, 
and heard him say to her: 

“Well, you were right. She’s the girl.” 

“Where is she now?”’ The woman spoke low, 
but her voice had an edge that made it carry. 

“Out on the floor. She can’t see us here. 
Trust her to dance when there’s music going. 
She’s some dancer, I'll say that. Well, I guess 
I’ve beaten the old man to it this time.” 

“You?” the woman questioned ironically. 

“Oh, that was a good hunch you had,” he 
admitted. 

The woman’s comment was a contemptuous 
laugh. 

Martin, interested without knowing why 
found that by turning his head sidewise so that 
his ear pressed against the back of the sofa, he 
could hear better. The woman was speaking 
now in a more conciliatory manner. 

“Tell me how you made sure. I suppose you 
got her to tell you the whole story of her 
life.” 

“T made a pretty fair start with her,” he said 
complacently. ‘‘She’s a cagey little brat, 
though, and I didn’t want to press too hard. 
I'll get more next time. But I found out her 
first name, and it fits.” 

“Kept her own first name, did she?” the 
woman said. “She’s the one, then. I was 
practically sure when I saw her.” 

“She didn’t see you, did she?” 

“Notachance. She was turning in here, and 
I was going by on the sidewalk.” 

| “] guess it’s all right,” the man said. “It 
| won't do any harm, though, if I try to find out 
some more about her.” 

The woman uttered another short, un 
pleasant laugh. ‘You listen here, Max,” she 
said. “You've got just one job tonight. Find 
out where she lives. If I can get her address, 
we'll have C. J. where we want him. Until we 
know that, we’re nowhere. We haven’t any 
time to waste fooling around. She may see 
that ad tomorrow and answer it. Take her 
home, if you like, or follow her home. It’s all 
one to me as long as you find out where she 


lives. As soon as you know, come around and 
| tell me. I'll do the rest. I'll go now. No, 
sit still. I don’t want to take a chance on her 


seeing us together. So long!” 

She came around Martin’s side of the sofa, 
and without stirring he watched her all the 
way to the stairs—with a mind quite blank, 
however, as far as she was concerned. He had 
something else to think about. 


E HAD spotted his association with the 

name Rhoda. For the past week some one 
had been advertising every day in the personal 
column of the News for the address of Rhoda 
McFarland. It was a part of Martin’s daily 
routine to read the personal column. Every 
now and then he found the beginning of a story 
in it. He had especially noted these advertise 
ments for Rhoda McFarland because of a minor 
oddity about them. Usually the advertisers 
for the addresses of missing persons were firms 
of attorneys who offered their own names and 
addresses in full. But these had all been blind 
ads. The answerer was invited to communi 
cate his facts to ““X-203” or something of the 
sort, care of The Daily News. 

Today the form of the ad had changed 
Rhoda McFarland, it had said, would learn 
something to her advantage by communicating 
with “X-203”": Rhoda McFarland, though; not 
Rhoda White. 

What had made the memory of that series of 
advertisements pop into his head so suddenly? 
i1e'd been eavesdropping intently on the con- 
versation that was going on behind him. Max 
was to find out where the girl lived tonight be- 
~ause they hadn’t any time for fooling around. 
She might see that ad in the paper tomorrow 
and answer it. Martin sat suddenly erect and 
then slumped back again into the corner of his 
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sofa. Had it been his Rhoda they were talking 
about? 

He hadn’t yet seen the man who was stil] 
sitting on the sofa behind him, but the woman 
had called him “Max”. The obvious thing todo 
was to walk around the sofa and take a look 
at him; find out if he was the same Max that 
Rhoda had wanted to be rescued from. But to 
do that openly would probably give away to 
the blighter the fact that his conversation with 
the woman had been overheard by some one 
who took an interest in it. Better sit still g 
minute first and check up. 

His sensitive reporter’s nose had detected 
the trail of a story, and mere professional ip. 
stinct started him off planning how he could 
run it down. Talk to Babe Jennings tonight 
and find out how much she knew about the 
girl. She probably knew where she lived, any. 
how. Get at the advertising file tomorrow 
morning and find out who X-203 was. Fora 
guess, he’d turn out to be the C. J. whom 
Max and his lady friend were trying to take 
advantage of. And then go through all the 
McFarlands in the morgue to see if he could 
discover any reason why a Rhoda of that 
name should have changed it for the colorless 
name of White and disappeared. 


IS reporter’s mind went as far as that point 

as easily as a well-lubricated car rolls down 
hill. But at that point it stopped with a jolt that 
both shocked and astonished him. He saw 
her face smiling at him in friendly confidence 
as she’d smiled when she’d danced away with 
Higgins. He didn’t want a story about her. 
He hated the idea that there was a story. If 
there was one that for any reason she wanted 
buried, buried it should remain for all of him 
The paper could go to the deuce! 

Something had happened to him. He'd 
never felt like that before. But now wasn't 
the time to go into that. As soon as he’d made 
sure by a glance that the Max sitting on the 
sofa behind him was the man he’d rescued 
Rhoda from, he must find her and tell her what 
he’d overheard. Then, if it turned out she 
needed help, he’d help her. 

The music stopped sooner than he’d ex 
pected it to, and he got up precipitately. If 
he’d seen Babe Jennings coming along, he'd 
have sat still for another three seconds and 
let her go by 

\s it was, she saw him and sang out to him 
as she approached: 

“Hello, Marty! What have you done with 
Red White?” 

He could think of nothing better to do than 
stay where he was and answer her. 

“T had to let her dance away with another 
man,” he said. “But I’ve got the next one 
with her, and I’m going to find her now.” 

The thing he feared, but hadn’t seen how to 
avoid, happened. With a mighty upheaval 
the big man on the other sofa got to his feet 
and turned around. Babe gave a sort of gasp 
or squeal of surprise and then waited to see 
what was going to happen. For a matter of a 
second or so, it looked as if it might be some- 
thing of a sort that the management of the 
Alhambra strongly discountenanced, for the 
two men were looking at each other rather 
intently. ae 

“Qh, hello!” Max Lewis said. “I didn't 
know you were here. Did I hear you say you 
were going to dance this dance with Miss 
White?’ 5 . 

“T suppose that’s what you heard,” Martin 
replied. “I said it.” Then he had what he 
welcomed as an inspiration. “Oh, I beg you! 
pardon,” he went on, as if just awakened to his 
social obligations. ‘Miss Jennings, will you 
let me introduce Mr. Max Lewis?” 

Babe said she was delighted, and it seemed 
to Martin that her enthusiasm was unfeigned. 
Apparently Lewis thought so, too. — \nyhow, 
neither of them objected when Martin nodded 
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them a cheerful farewell and slipped away into 
the crowd. : ; 

Later, but not until an hour later, going over 
the evening on foot, as it were, he was able 
to surmise that his complacency over the ap- 
parent success of this maneuver, getting rid 
of both Lewis and Babe with a single well- 
placed introduction, might have had something 
to do with his discomfiture in the scene which 
followed with Rhoda. She, of course, couldn’t 
have known how much deeper he’d plunged 
into her affairs while she’d been finishing out 
the dance with the negligible Higgins. She 
couldn’t have dreamed that he’d just sacrificed 
his professional integrity by deciding that his 
paper shouldn’t have her story. And it wasn’t 
surprising if she felt—when he came up and 
took her arm, detaching her from her most re- 
cent partner with barely a word—that his 
manner was assuming a good deal too much, 
as if their friendship had been a matter of 
months rather than of minutes. He’d been 
entirely unconscious of this manner at the 
time. All he’d been thinking of was the im- 
portance of what he had to tell her and of what 
she in return would have to tell him. 

He was aware that she looked at him a little 
oddly as he started to lead her away, and he 
explained his action, adequately he felt, by 
saying: 

“We've got to find some place where we can 
talk. Shan’t we get out of this? I'll take you 
home if you like.” 

At that she got rid of his hand rather bruskly 
and turned to stare at him, still half perplexed 
but in rapidly mounting exasperation. 

“T don’t want to get out of this,” she said. 
“T came here to dance.” Before he could speak, 
she added more amiably: ‘‘We can talk now, 
though, can’t we? And look, there’s a place 
we can sit.” 


HE sofa she darted off to take possession of 
occupied perhaps the most public place in 
that entirely public dance-hall, opposite the 
head of one of the flights of the grand staircase. 

“This is all right, isn’t it?’’ she asked. 

“IT suppose so,” he agreed discontentedly. 
“At least, it’s got its back to the wall and no 
one can hear what we say without standing 
right in front of us and listening.” 

“But what have we got to say,” she de- 
manded, “that anybody shouldn’t hear?” 

“Plenty,” he told her. ‘Of course, I don’t 
know how serious it is. You'll know better 
than I, It sounded to me like something you 
ought to be told about.” 

“‘Sounded.? Do you 
people talking about me?” 

“1 think they were talking about you. I’m 
practically sure they were.” 

He didn’t like that lead any too well himself, 
and she increased his dissatisfaction by asking 
with a laugh, 

“Aren’t there any other red-headed girls 
here tonight?” 

Something she saw in his face must have 
checked her, for instantly she added contritely: 

“I didn’t mean to be frivolous. Tell me what 
you heard. Why did you think they were 
se about me, unless they spoke of my 
air?” 

He couldn’t answer that question offhand. 
His chain of inferences had been straight 
enough once, but it was tangled now. “I'll 
Start with something else,’ he said, after a 
moment’s silence. “Do you remember asking 
me why I looked funny when you told me your 
hame was Rhoda, and my saying I had an 
jwreciation with the name that I couldn’t spot? 
Well, I have spotted it now. For the last week 
there’s been an advertisement in the personal 
column of the News for the address of Rhoda 
McFarland. The reason I’d noticed it was 
that it was always a blind ad; the advertiser, 

mean, never giving his own name.” 
am aad instinctively avoided looking at her 
it © was speaking, but the quality of the 

ence after he’d finished drew his eyes around 


mean you heard 


Rhoda 


to her far2. He saw it was deeply flushed. 

“Well,” she asked as she encountered his 
gaze, a sharpness that sounded like panic 
audible in her voice, ‘“‘what has that got to do 
with me?” 

He wanted to say, “You are Rhoda McFar- 
land, aren’t you?” but his nerve failed him. 

“Was it Rhoda McFarland you heard them 
talking about?” she asked at the end of another 
silence, her voice now in better control, ‘‘and 
did you think there couldn’t be more than one 
person named Rhoda?” 

At last his mind was on the rails again. “TI 
didn’t hear any name mentioned at all. I'll 
tell you what I did hear. The man said, 
‘She’s the girl, all right.’ The woman asked 
him how he knew. He said the girl was a cagey 
little brat—meaning, I suppose, that she 
hadn’t told him as much about herself as he’d 
tried to find out—but that he had got her first 
name. That name, apparently, cinched it, 
since the woman had already half recognized 
your face—the girl’s face, I mean.” 

She noted the slip and pounced upon it 
angrily. ‘“‘Why do you keep talking about me? 
What makes you think it has anything to do 
with me?” 

“T heard the woman call him Max,” he 
went on doggedly. “He was Max Lewis, all 
right. I got a look at him later. I don’t know 
who the woman was. I didn’t even see her 
properly. All I noticed about her was that she 
looked younger, somehow, than her voice had 
sounded. It came out in their talk that she’d 
been going by on the sidewalk just as—just as 
this girl they were looking for turned in. The 
woman. thought she recognized her, got hold 
of Lewis somehow, and had him come to the 
dance just to scrape an acquaintance with you. 
I can’t help it. I do think it was you they 
meant. I knew he told you his first name, but 
I didn’t know until then that you’d told him 
yours.” 

“T didn’t,” she instantly put in, with the 
emphasis, he thought, of sudden relief. ‘The 
only person I told my name to tonight was 
you.” But as she said that, she faltered, and 
a look of troubled bewilderment came into her 
eyes. ‘He might have heard me tell you, 
though,” she added. “I saw him crossing the 
floor right near us while we were talking 
about it.” 


‘OR a moment he thought she'd given in and 

admitted she was Rhoda McFarland. He 
moved his hand to cover hers as he said, 

“Then it’s my fault really that he found out, 
and that makes me the natural person to help 

ou.” 
He thought it wasn’t his touch she minded, 
for it wasn’t until he spoke of helping her that 
she snatched her hand away. 

“But I don’t need any help,” she told him 
vehemently. “I haven’t anything to do with 
those people. I don’t know who Max Lewis is, 
but I don’t believe that he had any reason in 
the world for getting introduced to me except- 
ing that he thought I’d be nice to dance with.” 
Her attitude relaxed a little, and she smiled. 
“And I,” she went on, “thought that you’d be 
nicer to dance with. And you were. There 
goes the music again. Come on! Let’s dance 
some more.” 

She reached for his hand this time. 
took it, but didn’t follow her move to ns> 

“They were trying to find you,” he stub- 
bornly persisted, “‘before somebody else did— 
an old man they spoke of as ‘C. J.’ Do you 
know who he is?” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea in the world.” 
There was no doubt she meant that. Appar- 
ently the question was a relief to her, for she 
added, ‘“‘Can’t you see now it’s all nonsense?” 

“Sit still another minute anyhow and listen 
to the rest of it. Then perhaps you won’t 
think it’s nonsense. 

“Tt was the woman who seemed most ex- 
cited about you. She told Max it was his job to 
find out where you lived, tonight. She said it 
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HE lure of forged iron hardware is 

felt by all who love the beauty and 
sincerity of old-fashioned things. But 
until recently, it was too expensive and 
too difficult to obtain. Forged Iron 
Hardware by McKinney has completely 
changed all that. Marvelous pieces of 
genuine forged iron are made by 


McKinney, with a fascinating, rugged 
texture, shapes authentically reproduc- 
ing the designs of master craftsmen of 
other times and a rust-proofed finish 
glinting in the sun like the fiery spark 
reflected from ancient armor. Many old 
designs, scores of different McKinney 
pieces are available. See them on display 
by your Builders’ Hardware Merchant. 


McKINNEY 
FORGED IRON 
HARDWARE 


Forge Division, McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, 
the items I have checked:— 

O Folio on Lanterns 

OBrochure on Forged Iron Hardware 
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MPVELY HAIR 


LONG om BOBBED 


i 40 years the Harper Method 
has been proving that practically any 
woman can make her hair truly beautiful. 
An exclusive and scientific massage 
is the basis of this hair treatment. Well 
below the shoulders it begins, gradually 
working to the top of the scalp. Its effects 
go deep, stimulating the blood-flow and 
the lymphatics. It tones your whole sys- 
‘tem. You actually feel that. 


Your hair grows faster— 
glossy, fluffy, abundant. 


Then comes that glorious scalp bath 
with Harper Method Tonique, to re- 
move dandruff and serve as a cleansing 
dressing. After that, the barest touch of 
Ointment, right at the roots to encour- 
age hair growth, Then skillful brushing. 
Surprisingly soon your hair responds, It 
forms a “Halo of Radiance around a 
youthful-looking face. 

See your phone book under Harper 
Method. The same Shop will sell you 
Tonique and Ointment for home use. 
Now you have the secret of lovely hair. 


FREE— Book telling how to care 
for Hair and Scalp 


The HARPER 


METHOD 


Nartha NMalilda Fflarper Jnc 
1888 Rochester New York 1928 
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| he’d finished speaking. 
| asperation, she cried: 





Rhoda 


didn’t matter whether he took , ou home or 
followed you home. She said that as soon as 
they knew that, they’d have C. J.—whoever 
he is—where they wanted him. She said there 
wasn’t any time to waste, because you might 
see that ad in the paper any day and answer it.” 

She’d snatched her hand away long before 
Now, in furious ex- 


“««T—J—]’! Why do you keep talking about 


me? Why should I answer an advertisement 
for Rhoda McFarland? I won’t. I'll tell you 


that much, anyway. And I won’t let Max 
Lewis take me home, either, if that’s any 


| satisfaction to you.” 


“How will you keep him from following 
you home?” 

He saw she flinched at that, and added: 

“Let me go with you now. We can give 
them the slip. Why not? Why won’t you?” 

“Because it’s all nonsense,” she said weakly. 


| “Because I want to stay and dance.” 


He didn’t believe she thought it nonsense. 
He didn’t believe she wanted to dance. Her 
wrong-headed refusal to let him help her, when 
he was sure she needed help, exasperated him. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said. “If 


| you won’t let me take you home,” he said, “T’ll 
follow you myself and see that he doesn’t.” 


She was angrier than he now, and apparently 
colder. 
“Why are you so anxious to find out where 


|I live?” she asked. “Because you think I’m 
| Rhoda McFarland? And there must be a story 
| about me if I’m advertised for—and you want 
| to get it for the paper? Is that the way re- 


porters do?” 

It didn’t occur to him until quite a bit later 
to wonder how she knew he was a reporter. 
For the moment he just sat and stared at her, 
stupefied at the gross injustice she had done 
him. Before he could get himself together to 
controvert the monstrous charge, he perceived 
the harmless, unnecessary Higgins standing 
before them. 

Rhoda saw him, too, and sprang to her feet. 
“Do you want me to dance this one with you?” 


she asked him. “I’d love to.” 


Martin, boiling away inside like a tea-kettle, 


| followed them as far as the edge of the dance 


floor and stood there a while making up his 


| mind what he should do next. Not really that, 


perhaps, he conceded afterward, so much as 
fanning his perfectly righteous indignation and 
rather enjoying it. 

Presently, though, his reflections ceased to 
be even dubiously enjoyable. A chill misgiving 
blew over him that Rhoda might be right after 
all. Lewis, he noted, was dancing with Babe 


| Jennings with a contented absorption inexpli- 


cable under the hypothesis that his only interest 


| tonight lay in taking or following another girl 
| home. When Martin perceived this, he turned 


away disgustedly and went home himself. 


CHAPTER II 


RHODA tried to tell herself she was glad she 


had snubbed Martin Forbes. She’d given 


+ | him fair warning that she didn’t want her 


affairs pried into, and he had deserved exactly 
the treatment he got. She enjoyed, after a 


| fashion, the consciousness of him glaring at her 
| from the edge of the dance floor, but when she 


perceived that he was no longer there and came 
to the conclusion that he’d really abandoned 
her, she found rather suddenly that she was 


| tired of the Alhambra for tonight and wanted 
| to go home. 


And although she maintained 
that Martin’s suspicions of Max Lewis were 
wild nonsense, she was rather glad that Leander 
Higgins offered to take her home. 

Their trip, mostly by trolley car, was en- 
tirely without incident. Of course, it would 
be! Martin had made up the whole thing out 


|of his own head. She was as friendly as she 


knew how to be to Leander all the way to the 


| studio door, but at that point she said good- 
| night to him firmly. It had been only by the 


exercising of a good deal of resolution that 
she’d kept her mind on him up to that point, 
And until Babe came home she wanted to be 
let alone. 

She hadn’t yet made up her mind what she'd 
say to Babe; whether she'd tell her anything 
of what had happened tonight, or even whether 
she’d ask her any questions. She took Babe 
absolutely for granted as a loyal friend and con- 
ceded her the possession of a fund of shrewd 
wisdom. But once started, could Babe be 
stopped? The thing her mechanism con- 
spicuously lacked was brakes. She couldn't 
thinkably be told the whole story, and it would 
probably be safer to tell her none of it; be abed 
and sound asleep when Babe got home. And 
yet she would like to know whether Martin 
had said anything to her about his discoveries, 

As she glanced around the studio after shut- 
ting the door on Leander Higgins, her eye fell 
on tonight’s News scattered about the floor, 
as her room-mate had left it. Was that adver- 
tisement really in the paper, or had Martin 
Forbes made that up, too? No, there it was 
in the personal column, just as he'd said, 
“Rhoda McFarland will learn something to 
her advantage . . .” She dropped into Babe's 
chair, and the section of the paper slid from a 
slack hand back to the floor. 


[° HAD given her a surprising shock to see 

her discarded name in print like that. It 
brought things back that she’d thought she 
was done with forever; some things that she 
hadn’t thought about in years. 

Their yard at home, with the venerable live 
oak in the middle of it, in whose branches she 
and her three inseparable friends used to 
scramble about like young monkeys; the three 
A’s, they used to call them, because their names 
all began that way—Ann, and Alice, and Amy. 
And she had used to wish passionately that her 
name began with an A, too. They were all in 
the same grade—seventh it was—when her 
father told her one morning that she wasn’t to 
go to school any more for the present. For 
the present! She’d never gone to school 
again, not since that day. And Amy and Alice 
and Ann faded out of the picture. They didn’t 
come to play in her yard any more. 

And she had understood that it was because 
of something that was spoken of, when it was 
mentioned at all, as ‘‘the trial’; her father’s 
trial—Professor Walter Whitehouse McFar- 
land. She’d had a glimpse of his name once in 
black headlines in the newspaper. Her father 
had stopped being a professor at the same time 
she’d stopped going to school. He was at 
home all the time, and for a while—though 
whether it was days or weeks she couldn’t re- 
member—they’d made a sort of pretense of 
having school at home with him for teacher. 
Interrupted, harassed days those were, with 
people coming to see him and being told that 
he was out, even when she knew he wasn’t; re- 
porters and men with battered-looking cameras 
taking pictures—of the house, when they 
couldn’t get anything else. 

There were a few days toward the end, just 
before they left California for good, when he 
had been away from home all the time, and she 
had known, somehow, that the trial was 
going on. 

Also she had known before she saw him on 
his return, though again the source of her 
knowledge eluded her memory, that the out- 
come of it had been favorable to him, that he 
had “got off.” She must be right about that, 
since she still so vividly remembered her dis- 
appointment and perplexity over the fact that 
there was nothing triumphant about him; 
that he had been, if possible, whiter and more 
bitterly silent than ever. : 

She’d hoped he would tell her what the tsial 
had been about. He had never, even in after 
years, told her that. Only once, that she knew 
of, had his spirit flashed up. aa 

This had happened when her Uncle William 
—he must have been her dead mothers 
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While she was a tiny tot, Miss 
Marjorie Willis found the 
dentifrice that cleanses her 
teeth into sparkling radiance 


Owonder her admirers watch 
for it—the sudden smile 
that lights her face like magic. 
In it there’s warmth and under- 
standing, and much more besides. 
There’s evidence that her teeth 
have had closest attention. That 
their gleam and sparkle are the re- 
sult of daily clean/iness. 
Uncompromising care of her 
teeth is a life-long habit with Miss 
Marjorie Willis. Since she was first 
able to holda brushshe hascleansed 
them twice a day with Colgate’s. Never in all these years 
has she let herself grow careless in this important duty. 


Others, too, know the way 


In this country, and in foreign countries the world over, 
you will find thousands and thousands of men and women 
like Miss Marjorie Willis. Because they began using 
Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even twenty years ago, their teeth 
are exceptionally sound and beautiful today. 

There is nothing mysterious about these enviable results. 
The men and women fortunate enough to secure them 
did nothing that you cannot easily and quickly do yourself. 


Her radiant, lovely smile! ‘Maia cates me 
admire... that flash of beautiful, gleaming teeth 
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They visited their dentists for periodic inspections. And 
they used Colgate’s. With Colgate’s, cleaning is nota side 
issue, or an added feature . . . it is the main thing. 
Naturally, no dentifrice that you have ever used will 
clean your teeth more thoroughly. And, mark you, this 
supremely efficient cleansing is the basis of beautiful and 


long-lived teeth. 
At your druggist’s 


So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth that make your smile the 
asset that it should be . . . ask your druggist today for 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. Or, if you prefer, return 
the coupon and let us send you a sample to try. 
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SALAD SANDWICHES, PREMIER 


“EE, Mom, better put in about a 
dozen sandwiches”... and what 
school appetite wouldn't feel the 
same way when you pack those de- 
licious salad sandwiches spread with 
the home-fresh goodness of Premier 
Salad Dressing. Its hearty tang 
makes lunch box sandwiches ten 
times more tempting. And planning 
them is simple, too. Send for our 
free book of 98 new recipes. 


— 
remier 

SALAD DRESSING 

Al perfect mayonnaise 


Francis H. Leggett & Co., Dept. 99, Packers and distrib- 
utors of Premier Pure Foods, 27th St. & Hudson River, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send free your new recipe book, “An Aladdin's 
Lamp at Mealtimes.” 
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Rhoda 


brother; he couldn’t have been her father’s 
—had come to see them, after the trial and be- 
| fore they started east. She couldn’t remember 
ever having seen him before, but she did re- 
| member the falsely genial smile with which he 
| had reproached her for having forgotten him. 
| He'd been an ogre to her ever since, and even 
| now, when she told herself that he probably had 
not been so tall as the ceiling, even as the living- 
}room ceiling of the bungalow, and that his 
| flashing teeth couldn’t have been unnaturally 
luminous, she still clung with a shudder to her 
| childish recollections of him. 
Anyhow, her father had not been afraid of 
|him. He’d sent her from the room on Uncle 
William’s saying that her father could probably 
guess what he’d come to see him about. She’d 
obediently gone, but only as far as her bed- 
room, and the boom of the ogre’s voice had 
come through the thin walls all too clearly. 
He’d come to try to make her father give her 
away, forever, to him. He’d spoken of her, 
| terrifyingly, as “the child”! But her father, 
| though quiet and conciliatory at first, had 
| finally defied her uncle and told him to go 
j eoaongne to hell! . 


| QHE’D never heard him swear before or since, 

and she had thought that the reason of his 
asking her, after her uncle had gone, whether 
she had heard any of their talk. Anyhow, it 
had been why she told him she had not. 

She hadn’t understood much of it at the 
time, beyond her uncle’s assertion that her 
father had disgraced himself and wasn’t a fit 
person to bring up a child. She must, though, 
have stored up a good many uncomprehended 
phrases of that talk, or how could she have 
been so sure, two or three years later, when 
she read in the newspaper of a sensational 
prosecution of another professor, that this was 
the kind of trial her father had had? 

Her father, of course, hadn’t been sent to 
|prison. He had “got off.” But why, if he 
hadn’t done the horrible thing, hadn’t he gone 
back to college and she to school, and Ann 
and Alice and Amy come to play with her 
again? Probably because people had thought 
he’d done it, anyhow. 

Their departure from the little university 
town out in California had felt like running 
away to her, and she was sure to her father, 
also. She could have got the idea from no one 
| but him, and it must have been pretty strong 
to have quenched the pleasurable excitement 
she’d otherwise have felt over her first long ride 
on the train. 

They’d had a compartment, and her father, 
she remembered, had hardly left it. A waiter 
from the dining car had brought all their meals 
to them. She’d been allowed to go back to the 
observation car, but she’d been warned not to 
talk to people and especially not to answer 
questions. Her father had tried to entertain 
her. He’d brought along “The Moonstone” 
and read it aloud to her. 

There was one incident about that which she 
remembered clearly. Her father’s voice had 
flagged, and she’d looked up to see if he’d fallen 
asleep. He wasn’t asleep, but staring out over 
the desert with such a look of pain in his face 
that she’d burst into tears. 

He’d comforted her tenderly and had said 
to her the only thing, she thought, that he’d 
ever said in direct reference to the catastrophe: 

“T’ve got you,” he told her, “and they can’t 
take you away from me. And I’m going to see 
to it that you shan’t be the loser by this thing 
that’s happened to me. In the long run it may 
be just as well for you that it did happen.” 

At the time she’d had no idea what he’d 
meant by that. But the events of the later 
years of his life made it clear enough. He’d had 
a scheme of some sort, now that he wasn’t a 
college professor any more, for making her 
rich. A scheme that he’d never brought off, 
to be sure, but one that down to the very 
morning of his death he’d never lost hope 
about. She couldn’t doubt, now, from the 





adult viewpoint of her eighteen years, that he 
had undertaken it for her. Nothing that he'd 
ever said or done made it seem that he cared 
anything about wealth except for the broad 
secure, happy life that it would bring her, 

Yet, as it had worked out, it was that h 
of his, always on the point of coming true, that 
had been the cause of most of her unhappiness 
during the four long years they had lived jp 
that Chicago hotel. She didn’t know that she 
regretted them now. That madea pretty hard 
sort of problem to work out. But certainly jt 
was a horrible way for a child to be brought up, 

The hotel itself was all right, one of the less 
pretentious ones of the new residential type. 
Her first impression of it, especially after the 
rather dingy boarding-house where they'd 
lived for the first little while upon their arrival 
in Chicago, had been one of unbridled and jp. 
credible luxury: walls and pillars downstairs 
that she assumed to be marble; swift elevators 
run by boys in maroon livery; a head-waiter 
in a perpetual dress-suit. 

She’d taken it for granted, during those first 
few days while breathless she explored the 
wonders of the hotel, that the wealth her father 
had hinted at was already in his pockets. [It 
wasn’t until he expressed concern over her 
loneliness—it was beginning to strike in a little 
—that she asked him why, now that he was 
rich, he had to work so hard and couldn't take 
a little time off to play with her. 

He’d smiled and told her he was not rich 
yet, not rich at all, but that he thought it 
wasn’t going to be long, not more than a few 
months at most, before he was. As soon as 
that happened, he’d stop work, and they’d go 
roaming the world together. Meanwhile she 
was to be patient and get along as best she 
could. 

How many times during the next four years 
had they had that same talk without essential 
variation? Dozens—scores! Toward the end, 
the note of it had got sharper, more like a cry 
of desperation, until her one care with him had 
come to be to avoid everything that could re- 
mind him of the life she led during the long 
days from the time he left her at the breakfast 
table until he came back sometimes long after 
dinner at night. 

She didn’t wonder now, looking back upon 
it, that as the months stretched into years the 
thought of the little girl left unoccupied and 
uncared for should have driven him frantic. 
And yet, somehow, it hadn’t been horrible atall. 
If she’d been a timid child, of course it would 
have been dreadful. Or if people hadn't 
naturally liked her and wanted to be kind to 
her. 


NE thing that went a long way toward mak- 

ing her situation tolerable during those four 
years was the fact that she’d always had as 
much money as she needed. From somewhere 
her father had had a perfectly adequate and 
regular supply. From her fourteenth birthday 
on, she’d known exactly how much it was—a 
hundred dollars a week. At that time he'd be 
gun handing it all over to her except what his 
small personal wants required, and had given 
her the job of keeping their accounts and pay- 
ing their hotel bills. It had always been in 
cash—five yellow-backed twenties. 

She never knew where the money came from. 
Once she asked him outright, and he had % 
pointedly ignored the question that she never 
asked it again. She was afraid she'd guessed. 
But she hadn’t even dared pursue the subject 
so far as to tell him her guess and ask whether 
it was the right one. an 

She was afraid it was her Uncle William— 
the ogre. She’d never asked her father any 
thing about him; didn’t really know whether he 
was married and had children of his own or not. 
Her impression, gleaned from the quarrel she 
overheard in the bungalow, had been that he 
had. Her nightmare was that he would 
pounce upon her, carry her off to his den where 
he could order her about, shut her up, decree 
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Rhoda 


punishments, gloat over her with those shining 
teeth of his. 

The only qualms of panic she ever felt when 
going about alone on her small excursions to 
the shops, the library, a near-by movie theatre, 
took the form of a belief that she had seen him 
or that he was following her. She supposed he 
was rich; his self-important air on his visit to 
the bungalow strongly suggested it. If he was 
the source of the money they’d lived on, then 
it meant that he knew where they lived and 
that he was, for some reason she couldn’t 
fathom, biding his time. But she was, as a 
matter of fact, too healthy and happy, even 
too well occupied, to think about him much. 

Really she'd never lacked friends. At least 
she'd always felt herself surrounded by friendly 
people; people who seemed pleased when she 
smiled and said good-morning to them; who 
showed a disposition to treat her kindly; com- 
panionable people. But her father’s often re- 
peated instructions not to tell people who they 
were or where they came from, to answer no 
personal questions at all, brought it about that 
most of her friendships were with members of 
the staff of the hotel, rather than with resi- 
dents. These latter too soon began asking 
questions. Had she no mother? Why didn’t 
she go to school? What did her father do all 
day long? Wasn’t she lonely? Was there no 
one whose special duty it was to look after her? 
She couldn’t answer questions like these and 
had to sheer away from the people who asked 
them. 


HERE was one exception among the guests: 

a middle-aged, pretty woman who always 
wore black—a widow, Rhoda supposed. She 
didn’t ask many questions because she was 
deaf, so deaf that you had to shout to make 
her hear. She was going to a school where you 
learned lip-reading so that you could tell what 
people said by looking at them without hearing 
their voices at all. The school was downtown 
in one of the big buildings of the loop, and Mrs. 
George, whose deafness had come upon her 
suddenly, hated to venture down into that 
confusion alone. Her need was a god-send to 
Rhoda, who volunteered to go with her every 
morning. 

Sometimes they took rides or went shopping 
afterward. But the principal! attraction of these 
expeditions for Rhoda was the school itself. 
She went into the class with Mrs. George, and 
having nothing else to do, she sat and watched 
and learned lip-reading herself. They did it 
by movies—close-ups—and they gave you a 
typewritten page that showed what the person 
wassaying. It took Mrs. George three months 
to learn, but in half that time Rhoda was 
infallible at it. 

It made life more amusing. She liked to 
ride in the elevated and watch people talk down 
at the end of the car. And when she and her 
father had dinner in a restaurant, his long, 
preoccupied silences did not leave her restless. 
She would be sampling conversations from all 
over the room. It was a real bereavement 
when Mrs. George left the hotel and went to 
New York to live. 

But the best friendship of those four hotel 
years didn’t begin until after Mrs. George had 
gone. It was with Miss Bacon, whose rather 
incredible first name was Florabel, the public 
stenographer. Her desk, with a big, leather 
easy-chair for the client of the moment, was 
down toward the end of the lobby, beyond the 
elevators. Rhoda had been saying good- 
morning to her, and sometimes stopping beside 
her desk for a word or two, for months. But 
in her loneliness after Mrs. George had gone, 
she formed the habit of making longer visits 
when she saw Miss Bacon wasn’t busy. 

Miss Bacon was not, Rhoda perceived, as old 
as she had thought; her being rather stout and 
€r wearing spectacles made her look so. But she 
ad a jolly young voice and a nice smile. She 
idn’t ask any prying questions, nor did she— 

® Rhoda couldn’t bear—show openly 


a 


that she was sorry for her. She talked quite 
a good deal, in a nice, friendly way, about her 
own affairs. Her father, it seemed, had had 
several wives who had died one after another, 
and the children didn’t like each other very 
well, and quarreled. Florabel had been the 


youngest, and she’d had a horrible time until | 


she’d managed to learn a trade that made her 
independent. 


Independence was Florabel’s sacred word. | 


She might make more money, she told Rhoda, 
working as somebody’s secretary, but this way 
she was her own boss. Everybody, Florabel 
said, even a girl who was almost sure to get 
married, ought to have a trade. Then if any 
thing unexpected happened, she’d got some 
thing to tie to. “Of course, not if she’s rich,” 
she added. 

“I’m not rich,” Rhoda said. 
don’t think we are. Father expects to be pretty 
soon. 
suppose it’s awfully hard.’ 

“That depends,” Florabel said noncommit- 
—_, “How much regular schooling have you 

ad?” 

“Oh, I haven’t been to school since I was 
quite a little girl,” Rhoda admitted. “I got 
through most of the arithmetic—decimals, and 
compound fractions, and square root. And I 
was about half through the big geography.” 

“It’s spelling that’s most important,” Flora- 
bel interrupted. ‘Can you spell?” 

“Oh, I think so,’’ Rhoda said. 
isn’t hard, is it?” 

“It was for me,” Florabel told her. 

But Rhoda, as it turned out, was one of those 
lucky people who simply can’t misspell a word 
that they’ve ever seen in print. 


’ 


“Spelling 


“At least, 1| 


I wish I could learn stenography. I | 


“TI could teach you myself,” Florabel volun. | 


teered. “I'd like to first rate. I haven’t much 
to do, hardly ever, in the middle of the morning 
or in the middle of the afternoon.” 

“That will be awfully nice,’ Rhoda said 
composedly enough, and then suddenly burst 
into tears. 

She hadn’t cried where any one could see her 
since coming from California on the train, and 
the effect of the phenomenon was to make both 
her and Florabel feel different toward each 
other. She liked having Florabel put a sturdy 
arm around her, as she had done when she 
cried, and it seemed natural to tell her things— 
things her father probably wouldn’t have 
wanted her to tell, though not very much, 
after all. Anyhow, Florabel had said, rather 
drily, that she had better learn stenography, 
for a fact. 


HERE never was a more enthusiastic pupil, 

and Florabel seemed as excited about it as 
she was herself. She worked over the prelimi- 
nary exercises until her hand cramped, and then 
until it came uncramped again. She was de- 
termined, at every lesson, to surprise Florabel 
by how much more she knew—and she never 
failed. 

The typewriter was fun. Florabel wouldn’t 
let her look at the keys at all. She brought her 
a chart to look at till she knew where they 
were, and she had to hit them all by touch. Of 
course, she made some awfully funny mistakes 
at first. But by the end of two months she 
could write a clean page if she didn’t try to go 
too fast, and she was taking slow dictation that 
Florabel read not from prepared exercises, but 
out of the newspaper or anywhere. 

“T can take it a lot faster than that,” Rhoda 
used to protest, but Florabel would say, “The 
more haste the less speed,” and plod right along. 

Then one day a client appeared at the desk 
in the middle of the lesson. Rhoda caught up 
her notebook and fled, but not very far; only to 
the nearest sofa. When the man had finished 
dictating his letters and gone away, she went 
back to Florabel. 

“Let me see if I can’t write them from my 
notes,” she pleaded. “He talked loud enough 
for me to hear him all right, and I know I’ve 
got everything.” 
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EN women who 

can afford the best 
local dressmakers prefer 
this new “Finish -at- 
Home’ method, because 
it assures the newest 
creations as fast as they 
appear in Paris and on 


Fifth Avenue. 


Everything 
Sent Complete 


Internationally famous styl- 
ist selects smartest vogues 
and materials for you. Every- 
thing is sent complete, 
including trimmings, pleat- 


Smart! This beautiful * 
ings, shirring, etc. 


Satin Afternoon Frock 
with touches of contrast- 
ing colorand skirt pleat- 


ed in the new circular More Dresses for 
| manner is a triumph of Less Money 
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the new season. 
Don't waita single day to become 
acquainted with this remarkable 
new ‘‘Finish-at-Home"’ method! 
Ic means more dresses for you, 
each season . . . more variety . . . 
more style. It means dresses as 
well made as the finest imports, 
and cut to your individual meas- 
[ ure. And all this at about the 
\ usual retail price you would pay 
My for the material alone. 











No patterns—no waste 
—ail the difficult work 
done for you. 


Your Personal 
Measurements 


Dresses are cut to your individual 
measure and promptly mailed 
with full instructions how to 
finish in a jiffy. 


No waste, no patterns, no bother. 





Sa | All you do is finish a few seams 
And you save balf the ** home and save one-half the 
usual cost. 


cost 


Up-to-the-minute Paris and 


Fifth Avenue FREE 


STYLE BOOK 

Our new book of the coming 
season's finest Paris and Fife 
Avenue Sryles is now ready. Cou- 
pon below brings it to you Free. 


Don't Put This Coupon 
Off—tear it out at once 
—mail it today! 
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By this new" Finish-at- 
Home'’ method 





FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Inc. 
“Finish-at-Home” Dresses 
135 Fifth Ave.,Dept.A, NewYork 


Please send your new Fall Fash- 
ion Book to address below. 
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Address... City State 


I believe this plan would also interest the friends whose 
names I have written on margin of pare 
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Rhoda 


Florabel had been ratuer shocked, and she 
made Rhoda promise not to do it again, but 
she did let her transcribe her notes on the 
typewriter, and there were only a few small 
mistakes. What they did after that, with 
clients they knew, was to ask permission for 
Rhoda to sit beside the desk and take the dic. 
tation for practise. They were mostly awfully 
nice about it. If they found the presence of 
the apprentice distracting, they didn’t say so, 

People were like that in the main, according 
to Rhoda’s experience, kindly, glad to help one 
out of a difficulty if it didn’t mean taking much 
trouble—and sometimes when it did. 

For instance, the man who had come to the 
desk early one morning, before Florabel got 
there. Rhoda had uncovered the typewriter, 
and he had thought she was the public ste. 
nographer. Rhoda, not telling him she wasn’t, 
boldly started out taking his letters. She got 
on all right at first, but he kept going faster 
and faster, and talking so thickly around his 
cigar, that the first thing she knew she was 
rattled, not getting a thing. 

She floundered along in the morass for a 
minute or two and then laid down her pencil 
and confessed. She wasn’t the public stenogra- 
pher at all. Just a girl learning. He looked 
pretty blank for a minute. It seemed he was 
ina hurry. Then he smiled at her and told her 
to go back and see how much she’d got. She 
hadn’t missed much, really, and when he went 
on again, she was all right. And it was lucky 
she had taken his letter, since Florabel hap- 
pened to be late that morning. 

But the point was that even for the minute or 
two, when he thought he’d been tricked into 
wasting his time, he hadn’t been mean to her. 
| He’d good-naturedly helped her out. And 
| people were like that, most of them. 





HE thing she couldn’t understand was why 

they had been socruel to herfather. Henever 
could have meant, whatever it was he’d done, 
to hurt anybody in the world. Yet as she re 
| membered with better understanding some of 
| the things that had happened in the last weeks 
| before they left home to come east, the whole 


town must have turned upon him as if he'd 
been a leper. They’d broken him, somehow. 

She couldn’t believe, any more, that the 

| happy time he’d used to talk about—the long 
holiday when they’d roam the world doing 
whatever they pleased—would ever come. But 
the scheme that was to make it possible ob 
sessed him more and more. He aimost never 
talked to her now; he didn’t even want her to 
read to him. And he couldn’t be very well, 
either. His face had a queer blue color some 
times that frightened her. He insisted it was 
nothing, and when she found out, accidentally, 
that he’d been to see the doctor who lived in 
the hotel, he told her it was for a touch of 
indigestion. 

Florabel was urging her now to go out and 
find herself a regular job. She was better fitted 
for it than most of the graduates of the schools, 
and as good as she’d ever get until she'd 
had some actual business experience. Rhoda 
wanted to do it, but she felt she couldn’t with- 
out telling her father about the plan before 
putting it in execution. And she knew she 
could fairly see the harassed, frantic look that 
would come in his eyes when she did. He 
would beg her once more to be patient with 
him. It was unpardonable, he’d say, the way 
he’d neglected her, but the bad times were 
almost over now. If she’d just give him am 
other month—! She couldn’t do that to him, 
the way he was now. 

So she put Florabel off, saying she would go 
looking for a job sometime, but that she didn't 
see that there was any hurry. : 

At the end of one of these conversations she 
saw something in her friend’s face that made 
her ask, with a catch in her breath, 

“Ts there any special hurry that you know 
about?” 

Florabel visibly hesitated over her answer. 

' “T sort of hated to tell you,” she said. “Why, 
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HO are the women who 

are saying, “I wish I 

had seen The Hoover 
first?’’ Invariably, so Hoover 
representatives tell us, they are 
those who have purchased ordi- 
nary vacuum cleaners from the 
first salesman who appeared. 
Without investigation. Without 
comparison. 


Later, such women see The 
Hoover in action on their own 
tugs. They discover the differ- 
ence between “‘Positive Agita- 
tion’ and ordinary vacuum 
cleaning. Their regret is unmis- 
takable. 

There is really a lesson to be 
learned from these housewives. 
Itis: Don't buy any cleaner without 


first seeing what The Hoover will do. 


The Hoover deserves this con- 
sideration. It is the leader in its 
field—and always has been. 
Product of the oldest and largest 
manufacturer. Used in more 
homes than any other. Ap- 


proved by the largest and most 
representative retailers. En- 
dorsed by the leading rug and 
carpet manufacturers. 

But more important still, it is 
the only electric cleaner which 
embodies “Positive Agitation,” 
the revolutionary cleaning prin- 
ciple which enables The Hoover 
to remove easily and quickly 
from rugs and carpets more dirt 
per minute than any other cleaner. 

You can readily see what a 
great difference in home cleanli- 
ness this Hoover super-cleaning 
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means, when you consider that 
about 90% of the dirt in the 
home is lodged in the floor cov- 
erings. 

Don’t be one of the women 
who say, ‘I wish I had seen The 
Hoover first."" See The Hoover 
first. Any Hoover dealer will 
gladly bring a Hoover to your 
home for a demonstration any 
time you say. Telephone him. 


ow ow 


Cash prices: Model 700 Hoover, $75. Model 543, 
$59.50. Dusting tools, $12.30. Model 972, $135; 
Dusting tools, $1s. Floor polishing attachment, 
adaptable to models built in the last 5 years 
$7.50 Only $6.25 


down. Hoover dealers will make you an allowance 


Easy payments if desired 
on your old machine. 


On the Air— Every Thurs- 
day, 8:30 Eastern Day- 
light-Saving Time, The 
= Hoover Sentinels, 
through the N.B.C. Red 
Net-work. Tune in! 


THE HOOVER COMPANY 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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Beware of Spiders 


ACK of a partition 
where passers-by 


rs _ cannot see him, the 


web—and waits. In 
his show - windows 
he displays gener- 
| ous-sounding pro- 
\ posals. Hesays, “We 
— will trust you when 
nobody else will—if you have a job.” 
He sends letters telling how he has been 
able to assist “your friends,” and how 
he will do as much for you. 






Sometimes he boldly tells his story on 
posters and handbills—“Money for 
salaried men. No mortgages—no in- 
dorsement — no collateral — no ques- 
tions asked. We let you have money at 
the time you apply for it.” He pledges 
strict secrecy and low rates of interest. 
He describes himself as “the wage- 
earner’s only friend in time of need” — 
spider-webs to catch the unwary. 


The loan shark knows that the world is 
full of unfortunate men and women who 
will promise to pay almost any price in 
the future for a little cash in hand now. 


Driven by extravagance or unexpected 
misfortune, the needy one, when caught, 
pays a truly terrible price. 


The loan shark knows that many of his 
victims will be unable to pay on the 
appointed date. He, therefore, extends 
the time but increases the amount of 
the loan. Month by month it grows till 
it crushes. The loan shark’s favorite 
lash on the unhappy victim is “Pay— 
pay more—or I will expose you. Pay or 
I will make you lose your job.” Sadly 
enough, sometimes his threat is carried 
out and the job is lost. 


Imagine a frightened employee paying 
$2.00 a week “interest” on a $10.00 loan 
for three years—156 weeks—and still 
“owing” the original $10.00 although 
he had paid $312.00. The man who paid 
this lived in the capital of a great State. 


A man who made $60a month borrowed 
$75 from a loan shark. For a period of 
three years, he paid each month $21.85 
interest—more than one-third of his 
wages—without reducing the principal 
debt. 





The man past middle age who has never 
saved a cent can hope perhaps for but 
little more than continuing health and 
steady employment, but younger men 
and women can and should plan com- 
plete financial independence for them- 
selves in their later years of life. 


loan shark spins his —--———~ 
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If you must borrow, make sure the lender 
is licensed and supervised by the State. 


A booklet prepared by the Metropoli- 
tan will be of assistance in showing 
how to avoid the loan shark's web. It 
will be sent free and without obligation 
on your part. Address Booklet Depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Number One Madison 
Avenue, New York City and ask for 
Booklet No. 98 G, 


Haley Fiske, President. 





Many millions of dollars are loaned annually 
by loan sharks. These millions in loans cost 
borrowers as much more in interest, together 
with untold mental distress. 


Prosecution, though helpful, is not a permanent 
remedy for the loan shark 
evil. People still need 
money and will make any 
promise for the future in 
return for present relief. Le- 
gitimate remedial and busi- 
ness institutions are there- 
fore necessary. Most States 
permit the chartering of 
limited-dividend, semi- 
philanthropic remedial 
loan societies. 


The Uniform Small Loan 
Law drafted by the Russell 
Sage Foundation is in use 
in twenty-three States and 
has done much to better 
commercial money lending 
conditions in those States. 


This Foundation has also 
assisted in the development 
of credit unions which are 
mutual loan and thrift as- 
sociations. Thecreditunion 
collects the savings of its 
membership and reloans 
these savings to finance the 
individual needs of the 
same group. 


The Department of Reme- 
dial Loans offers its assist- 
ance in organizing credit 
unions and remedial loan 
associations or in advising 
loan shark victims. Ad- 
dress, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Rhoda 


I’m not going to be here very much longer. 
You see, I’m going to marry Mr. Gage. Yoy 
know. And of course that means I’m going to 
Denver to live. And oh, Lamb, I'd like to see 
you settled before I go!” 

Rhoda hated to remember the little scene 
that followed. She’d said, in her hurt be. 
wilderment, some pretty mean things about in- 
dependence and so on, and she’d made Florabel 
cry. They made it up, though, within the hour. 

| She helped Florabel shop, and she went to the 
| wedding and saw the couple off on the train. 
| She liked Mr. Gage, herself. He was fat, 
| like Florabel, and jolly. He looked rather 
| solemn, though, when he said good-by to her. 
| He gave her his card with his address on it and 
told her to keep it carefully. If anything ever 
| happened to her, he said, and she found she 
| wanted any help, she was to write or telegraph. 

She refrained from asking him what he 
thought might happen. Of course, down in 
her frightened heart, she knew. 


HEN, about a fortnight later, an hour after 

she and her father had finished their late 
dinner, the blow fell, she hadn’t been surprised 
at all. She had the doctor there within ten 
minutes, but she’d known then that it was too 
late for his remedies to do any real good. 

The one thing that it was unendurable to re- 
member and impossible to forget was the way 
her father pleaded with the doctor for one 

|more day. He frantically believed that enough 

{of the drug they were putting into his veins 
| would give him the little handful of hours that 
was all he needed. 

They did give him more stuff out of the hypo- 
dermic syringe, but this time it was morphine, 

| and under it he relaxed, so that for a while he 

talked to her comfortably but confusedly. He 
thought it was just after her mother died, 
when she was five years old. 

But a little later, after the nurse had come, 
he roused, as from a sleep, stared at Rhoda in 
a frightened way, and tried to speak to her, 
waving the nurse away as he did so. The only 
| intelligible words she had been able to hear, 
when he lapsed into unconsciousness, were 
| “papers” and “your Uncle William.” 
| The doctor had been giving some instruc- 
tions to the nurse. Rhoda intercepted him on 
his way to the door. 

“Will he wake up again?” she asked him. 

He looked at her steadily a moment before 
he answered. “No, my dear child, he won't. 
This is the end.” And then, surprisingly, his 
eyes filled up with tears. “You're only a little 
girl!” he said, as if it were a discovery. ‘Won't 
you let me get some woman here in the hotel 
to take you in until your friends can come and 
get you? And won’t you let me telegraph now 
for them?” ; 

She told him, afraid her voice was betraying 
her sudden panic, that she would telegraph and 
that she’d rather go and lie down by herself in 

| her own room. The words must have sounded 
lall right, since he assented, though a little 
| dubiously. The nurse looked at her oddly as 
| she said she’d call her “when there was any 
| change.” 
| Even with the door shut, she could hear the 
| terrible breathing. She wanted to think, but 
| she could not. She could only listen. It lasted 
}a long time. When it stopped, the cessation 
| brought her bolt upright in bed, unable to 
| draw her own breath for a matter of seconds 
It came at last with a sob of relief. 
She cried rather peacefully until, after 4 
| while, she heard the nurse coming to tell her. 
\She buried her face in the crook of her arm 
and lay perfectly still, and the nurse, believing 
her asleep, went away again, shutting the door 
after her. 
| At that, suddenly, her mind went to work 
What had her father been trying to tell her 
in that last flicker of his consciousness? But 
thinking about that, she decided at last, 
wouldn’t do any good. The fragmentary 
words worked out to two opposite meaning» 
He might, of course, have beefi*telling her to 
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N her kindlier mocds, Mother Nature is an affec- 

tionate artist. She colors the background of life 
trees and flowers, the sky, the sea, the hills, the 
prairie. She is the supreme decorator. 





When man decorates, he uses color, too. He turns 
to paint and varnish, for they are color. With them 
he gives his property the decoration his taste dictates. 
He adorns his house to fit the natural background 
of color. 

But Mother Nature is cruel, too—and ferocious. 
Her henchmen and rain, withering heat and 
cutting cold—are the enemies of man-made things. 
Her serfs, the elements, are constantly seeking what 





SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 


This cooperative movement by the Paint and 
Varnish Industry has for its object the awaken- 
ing of the public to the economic need for paint 
and varnish products. The world-wide slogan 
“Save the Surface and You Save All” is your re- 
minder of that need. Discrimination in the selec- 
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they may destroy... . For defense against Nature’s 
destruction man turns again to paint and varnish, 
for they are protection and preservation for his 
property. They bring to it resistance against the 
assaults of Nature. They save the surface, that 
property may be saved. 


Bring to your home the modern fountain of youth— 
paint and varnish. They bring to your home beauty 
and protection at the same time. For when you paint 
to beautify you preserve; when you paint to preserve 
you beautify. You mirror the colors of kindly Nature, 
when you use 





you defy the stealth of cruel Nature 
paint and varnish. 


18 East 4lst Street, NEW YORK 


tion of materials and in their proper application is 
essential togood results. Your guide to quality and 
satisfaction is the reliability of the individual 
manufacturer, dealer or painter. 
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Ge XTUT EC One of the most important con- 
siderations in selecting a material for memorial use 
is the character of its texture. If it is uneven, now 
hard, now soft, it cannot be tooled except in the 
roughest manner, and delicate carving is out of the 

uestion. If it is knotty, or if discolorations appear, 
this will ruin the most beautifully proportioned 
design, whether the surfaces are left plain or carved. 
5 In texture, as well as color, Rock of Ages Granite 
is perfect for memorial use. If your plan calls for 
broad, plain surfaces unrelieved by ornament, you 
may specify Rock of Ages with the assurance that 
no knot, stain, or blemish will mar its beauty. If 
| intricate carving is required, the sculptor will find 
the texture so firm and even that the most delicate 
work may be executed with entire success. 


Our Certificate of Perfection, when requested fromanyme- 
morial dealer, assures youof our personal inspection through 
the various stages of completion and is your perpetual 
guarantee against defective workmanship and material. 


Write for booklet “W”—“How to Choose a Memorial” 


ROCKoFAGE 


THE DISTINCTIVE BARRE GRANITE 





ROCK0oFAGES 
CORPORATION 
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Rhoda 


go to Uncle William and that she’d find his 
address among his papers. But he might have 
meant that she was to look out for Uncle 
William and not let him get possession of the 


|papers. And since her uncle was almost as 


much an ogre to her as he had been four years 
|ago, it was the latter interpretation that she 
| adopted. 

| What the doctor had said was the thing that 
| frightened her worst, ‘‘You’re only a little 
| girl!’ 

That, of course, was nonsense. She was 

| sixteen, and lots of people thought she was 
older than that. She could pass for eighteen 
well enough. He’d said that only because he 
was sorry for her. But sixteen was still a child 
}according to law. You weren’t of age until 
|you were eighteen—or was it twenty-one? 
| And if Uncle William knew where she was and 
| learned of her father’s death, he’d come and 
| get her, and she wouldn’t be able to get away 
|from him. Well, then, the only safe thing for 
| her to do was to disappear before he had time 
| to find out what had happened. 


JOOKING back now on those days, after the 

passage of two years so packed with life that 
they seemed longer than the four that had pre- 
ceded them, she wondered that she, a mere 
child of sixteen, had been able to follow out 
that resolution so steadily that no one had 
tried to put an obstacle in her path. 

Except for a telegram, purporting to come 
from Florabel in Denver, which she had slipped 

| out early that morning and despatched to her- 
self, she had nothing to show any one as an 
| indication that she had a friend in the world— 
and it wasn’t much good, since if you looked 
at it closely you saw that it hadn’t come from 
Denver at all. 

| But it had served its purpose with the man- 

| ager of the hotel, the doctor, the minister who 
had read the funeral service in the undertaker’s 
chapel. No one guessed—no, they couldn’t have 
guessed—that the grave child who was making 
her decisions and arrangements so quietly 
and competently was in flight before a terror. 
They’d probably thought her a cold-blooded 
little thing, though. 

She couldn’t have done it, of course, if she 
had not had plenty of money, and likely enough 
not then if the hotel people hadn’t been accus- 
tomed to her paying the bills. She paid every- 
body in cash that morning, and when this was 
done she had a little over three hundred dollars 
left, fifteen twenty dollar bills and a few small 

|ones. She gave away her father’s clothes— 
he had no great store of them—to a friendly 
porter whom she thought they would fit. 

The papers her father had tried to tell her 
something about had always been kept in a big, 

| leather hat trunk that must have been her 
| mother’s. She opened it and looked in with the 
idea of seeing whether-her uncle’s address was 
there, but as the trunk was nearly full, she de- 
cided against going through it. She didn’t 
much want to, anyway. She took it, as it was, 
along with her own small trunk in a taxi toa 
convenient railway station. It hadn’t mat- 
tered much which station, except that it had 
to be one that had a train that went to Denver. 

The next day she took her suitcase with her 
|to the funeral and went from the cold little 
chapel straight back to the station. She asked 
|a woman with a Traveler’s Aid badge to direct 
| her to a night’s lodging. She’d learned about 
the Traveler’s Aid from Florabel who had, 
during their long talks, furnished her with a 
pretty good working diagram of the perils and 
pitfalls that a girl had to be wary of in a big 
city. Florabel had taught her a lot besides 
typewriting, when you came to think of it. 

She had spent that night at the Y. W. C. A. 
where nothing important happened except that 
by inadvertence she picked her new name. 
She’d had one all chosen, but when they gave 
her the register card to sign, she’d begun wnt- 

| ing her old one, Rhoda Whitehouse McF arland. 
Half-way through, she’d seen what she was 
‘doing and stopped. Well, Rhoda White made 
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Rhoda | 


«good enough name, and she was glad, after all, 
that she hadn’t discarded Rhoda. She’d have 
felt awfully lonely, deprived of that. 

The very next day she found a job and met 
Babe Jennings. The job was at the News, 
where Florabel had told her they took girls 
without experience in the stenographic depart- 
ment and trained them, themselves. If you 
were good you had a chance to be promoted to 
be private stenographer or even secretary to 
one of the executives. 

The funny old rabbit-warren of a building 
daunted Rhoda a little, and it was Babe, sailing 
out to a late lunch, whom she stopped to ask 
where she should go. Babe had taken a cool, 
noncommittal look at her before she said with 
anod, “Come along, but make it snappy,” and 
conducted her through a labyrinth to within | 
sight of her destined door. 

The only technical untruth Rhoda told the 
employment manager was that her name was | 
Rhoda White. The impression in the manager’s | 
mind that the girl had been living in Denver 
sprang solely from the fact that she said her | 
teacher, Mrs. Walter Gage, lived there. 

Her acquaintance with Babe had progressed 
slowly at first, and it wasn’t until she’d been 
working for the paper six months that the older 
girl approached her with a proposal that they 
live together. Babe was excited about an ad 
she'd taken, of a studio for rent cheap; un- 
believably cheap, seventy-five dollars a month. | 
It was really a whole apartment. Two bed- | 
rooms and a kitchenette, besides the studio it- | 
self. Her scheme was that they get two other 
girls and that the four of them should keep 
house in it, getting their own breakfasts and 
suppers. 

The reason for its cheapness was apparent 
when they inspected the premises. It was a | 
good studio, all right, the remodeled top floor 
of an old three-story building on one of the | 
cross-streets of the near north side. But a sky- 
scraper had been run up right behind it, com- 
pletely cutting off the north light. They de- 
cided, though, that this wouldn’t matter to 
them, since they were only going to be in it at | 
night anyway, and they took it. The other two | 
girls they got were dancers, members of the 
corps du ballet of the Opera. 


T° RHODA the thing had been like the happy 

ending of a story. The companionship of lik- 
able people of her own age went to her head. 
She would sit and beam sometimes in sheer en- | 
joyment of it, unable to tell the others what 
she was grinning at, until the thing itself be- 
came a joke among them. 

They taught her to dance—the other girls 
had a phonograph—and it became a passion 
with her. She’d dance with anybody who 
could dance well, in a perfect oblivion of delight. 

She liked her job and wasn’t long getting 
promoted to be special stenographer to one of 
tae younger men on the executive staff. The 
only imperfection in her whole scheme of life 
was the little tremor of fear she felt, every now 
and then, that it was too good to last. If only 
nothing happened to change things! 

There was no real threat, was there, in 
Martin Forbes’ imaginary discoveries? She 
didn t know any one named Lewis nor any one 
wo could be spoken of as “C. J.” The only 
person who could be advertising for her was 
her uncle, For all she knew, he might have 
been doing it for years, off and on ever since 
she'd disappeared. None of the girls knew her 
story, and they wouldn’t give her away if they 
did. (The two dancers were away just now on 
a! with the Opera, so she and Babe had the 
he ‘ ¢ studio to themselves.) She wouldn’t risk 
Marte Babe any questions, though, about | 
baow tha? eee wondered, did Babe 
to bed nee 1e thing to do now was to go 
‘co to be sound asleep before she came 
of retied er only half undressed, up in one 
off the loft “ te that had been partitioned 

Ga. en she heard the click of Babe’s 

} € studio door. She listened and felt 
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Thick, tender steaks . . . fried oysters . . . fish cakes and cold 
meats and broiled chops. Pour Heinz Tomato Ketchup on any 
of these good things. Their fine flavors become even better 
with the help of this rich, thick ketchup. Such a pleasant 


tomato-y taste with hot little spice thrills in every drop. 





the secret 


It's the flavor that makes Heinz Tomato Ketchup so tempting. 

Indeed, in order to catch the true flavor of tomatoes and bottle it up into 
ketchup, we found we had to begin at the beginning. 

Develop our own seed. Raise our own tomato plants. Pick the tomatoes 
when they are just at their reddest and plumpest and juiciest. And bortle them 
while they are still garden fresh in Heinz kitchens located near the gardens. 

Then, of course, adding just the right spices—the dash of Heinz mellowed 
vinegar—the salt—the pure granulated sugar for sweetening . . . Only by sending 
our buyers to special markets in the Far East could we get the choice quality of 
spices we use. 

Care, always, in every detail that concerns flavor—even to using glass lined 
tubes to conduct the ketchup from the kettle to the bottle . . . For care is the real 
reason why the Heinz name has come so indisputably to mean Flavor. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO " 


KETCHUP 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In using advertisements see page © 











Make thes test of your window shades 
now: Rub your fingers across the surface 
Now look at your fingers. Did you im- 
azine shades could get so dirty? 








INDOWS bright and shining . . . 

curtains crisply fresh . . . woodwork 
spotlessly clean. But how about your 
shades? Are they, too, as clean as you 
would have them? 

Make this test now—the result will 
probably surprise you. Rub your fingers 
across the surface of one of your shades 
Look at your fingers! Doesn't it seem 
that your housekeeping has come to the 


shades and stopped? 
Du Pont Tontine shades 


ave washable 


In the house equipped with du Pont 
Tontine, window shades can be kept im- 
maculate. Ordinary shades get dirty and 
must be tolerated or thrown away. But 
Tontine shades can be washed clean. With 
soap, plenty of hot or cold water and a 
scrub brush every trace of soil can be re- 
moved — their original freshness and 
beauty restored. 


Beauty that defies wear and tear 


Tontine shades come in a variety of lovely 
colors, either plain or in the new corded 
effect that is so extremely decorative. 
And they are amazingly durable, too... 
sturdily resistant to wear and tear. 

Tontine shades do not fade, crack, pin- 
hole or fray. They are impregnated with 
pyroxylin, the same basic material that 
makes the famous Duco so enduring and 
beautiful. Pyroxylin impregnation ren- 
ders them indifferent to sun, to rain, to 
the roughest handling. Every house- 
cleaning time you can restore their beauty 
by washing them. 

To assure yourself of maximum shade 
service and satisfaction, ask your dealer 
to mount your du Pont Tontine shades on 
the companion product—Tontine Rollers. 


®t6 v5 pat OFF 


TONTINE 


©. 6 ear. ore 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 
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Are your shades 
as DIRTY as this? 


Make this test and see 








Tontine shades can be washed clean—freed from every trace of 
dust and stain with soap, water and a brush. The offer of a sample 
shade at $1.50 48 made for introductory purposes only and not more than 
one shade can be sent to a home at this price. 


A sample shade of 
du Pont Tontine for $1.50 


For $1.50 we will send you a Tontine shade 
in white, cream, green or ecru, in any 
width up to 40 enches. This special price is 
for introductory purposes only. Because 
it is lower than the retail price, we must 
limit the offer to only one shade for each 
home. 

Get one of these Tontine shades for 
your bathroom window — here the test 
is usually more severe than in any other 
room. Take measurements according to 
the instructions below. Enclose $1.50 
(cash or check) and mail the coupon to 
us today. 


Follow these details carefully 


Take down from brackets shade you wish to replace. Measure 
exact tip to tip width, including metal pins at each end of roller 
(Sge diagram below). Measure also length of shade unrolled 
Specify which color wanted : White, Cream, Ecru, or Green only 
Fill out coupon fully. Enclose $1.50. 


Fu 
‘ 
=~> Moasure from tip to tip including metal pins. Use yard stick --~~ 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., 

S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N. Y. G. H.—Sept 
Canadian subscribers address coupon: Canadian 
Fabrikoid Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


This Coupon not good for a Shade over 40 inches wide 
Herewith $1.50. Please send me complete Tontine shade 
inches wide, tip to tip, an inches long (shade unrolled 
Whit 0 Cream Ecru OO Green (2 


Name... 








Oo 


Address 
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of a medicine is. 


Rhoda 


her skin pringle as she thought she recognized 
the voice of the man who was urging Babe to 
let him come in for a smoke. Babe was firm 
about it and sent him away. 

Rhoda put on her bathrobe and slippers and 
came slithering down into the studio. 

“Who was that who brought you home?” she 
asked. 

“You ought to know, dearie,”’ Babe told her. 
“‘He’s your friend, not mine. You had him al] 
boiled down and put away before I ever got 
hold of him. When he found out I lived with 
you, I couldn’t push him off. He brought me 
home in his Rolls Royce runabout, but it was 
John Alden stuff I was doing all ine time, and 
I knew it.” 

“Was it Max Lewis?” Rhoda asked. 

“None other, darling,” said Babe. “T had 
forgotten you had two of them on, tonight.” 

There was a silence for a moment after that. 
When Babe spoke again, it was in a different 
manner. 

“He asked me one queer thing about you, 
Red. He asked if your real name wasn’t Rhoda 
McFarland.” 

(To be continued) 


Two Questions 
(Continued from page 06) 


foods as a remedy if they can not be digested; 
there is no need to give digestible food to a 
person who has lost the power of digestion 
through the advent of the disease. For this 
reason, food as a medicine is much less efi- 
cient than it otherwise would be. 

Medical science has done much to overcome 
this natural difficulty. The digestive func. 
tions are not so well understood as they should 
be by people at large. Most laymen, who have 
never given any attention to the proposition, 
think digestion is confined solely to the stom- 
ach. This is an error. The stomach does take 
a prominent part in digestion, but in only one 
kind of food. Starch is not digested in the 
stomach at all, except by the prolongation of 
its digestion in the mouth. When we chew 
a food containing starch, immediately the 
digestive properties of the saliva begin their 
work on the starch. In an incredibly short 
time conversion of starch into sugar begins. 

In case of disease, the saliva may be either 
deficient, or may not contain its digestive 
enzyme, and hence to chew starchy food under 
these conditions is useless. The stomach d- 
gestion is particularly of the foods containing 
nitrogen, known as proteins. This digestion 
takes place only in the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid. In disease, hydrochloric acid 
may also be deficient. Thus the stomach may 
be totally incapable of performing its normal 
functions. 

The same is true of the digestive functions 
which take place in the small intestines, and 
even in the colon itself. The whole process 0 
digestion of foods may be entirely disrupted by 
disease. The wise physician, when he finds 
these conditions prevalent, seeks to predigest 
the foads, in so far as possible, in order that 
they may be absorbed from the digestive tract 
and thus enter the blood. Thus they provide 
the necessary supplies of animal heat and 
restoration of waste tissue, two of the most 
important functions of foods. J 

Nearly all diseases are attended by a nse 0! 
temperature. This means that oxidation © 
the tissues, and of the food that may be dis 
solved in the blood, is taking place at a mor 
rapid rate at the very time food is most needed. 
Starch may be completely digested, so that ! 
it can be put into the alimentary canal it ma) 
be absorbed into the blood, or it may be pu! 
into the blood just as a hypodermic injection 
Digested starch in the form 
of dextrose is available in large quantities, * 
one need not worry about the carbohydraté 
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Why we can offer such prices 
for cleaners of such | quality 























N 
GENERAL ELECTRIC is able, because 
of its engineering skill, its low cost of 
manufacturing and its economical distri- 
bution methods, to sell a truly superior 
product at a low price. Remember—you 
save money by purchasing this cleaner 
direct from the dealer in his own store 
. . . The General Electric name—and 
stamp of approval—is on every one of 
these cleaners. They have many points 
of superiority which your dealer will 
be glad to show you. Just one of them 
is the supremely efficient General Elec- 
tric motor—the heart of the cleaner— 
that needs no oiling . . . Never has a 
cleaner of such high quality been offered 
to the American housewife at so attrac- 
tive a price. Each cleaner carries with it 
the General Electric guarantee. 
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* Tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
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a If you would like further information, or the 
name of a dealer near you, write Section 83, 
Tue STANDARD Move. Merchandise Department, 
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’ General Electric Company, 
Tue Junior Mover Bridgeport, 
é 50 ’ Connecticut. 
LESS ATTACHMENTS 


(East of the Rockies) 


LESS ATT NTS 
ne Two sets of attachments with special swivel 
D> 0 r . . . 
» joints are available at $6.50 and $10.00. 
They are easy to attach—easy to use. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Clever new desserts for grown-ups | 


—and for growing-ups, too! 



















Deep-Disx APPLE TAPIOCA: % cup Minbte Tapioca, 
4% teaspoon salt, 44 cup molasses, 242 cuph hot water, 
3 apples, thinly sliced, 1 cup raisins, % up sugar, 
¥% teaspoon nutmeg, % teaspoon cinnamoh. 2 table- 
epoons butter. A// measurements are level. C Minute 
Tapioca, salt, molasses, and water in doul¥e boiler 
15 minutes, or until tapioca is clear, stiriing fre- 





quently. Place apples in greased baking dish. Add 
raisins, sprinkle with sugar, nutmeg, and cinnamon, 
and dot with butter. Add tapioca mixture and bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) 30 minutes, or until 
apples are soft. Serve bot or cold with lemon, maple, 
or bard sauce, or garnish with whipped cream. 
Serves $. 






















ERE is a dessert that makes a strong 

appeal to grown-up and growing abpe- 
tites, and it is so safely nutritious that 
can use it equally freely for both. 

And it is only one among many Mingte 
Tapioca desserts just as delightfully good. 
varying the other ingredients you can have 
most fascinating array of different mout 
watering dishes—all the gay colors that mak 
desserts popular, all the tempting flavors 
and tastes. 

And the children don’t have to watch the 
grown-ups wistfully across tiresome bowls 
of monotonous, “‘good-for-children’’ food. 
For Minute Tapioca is ideal for chil- 
dren—nourishing, easily digested. It is 
partially cooked before it comes to you 
—brief cooking, and no soaking at all, 
is enough to prepare it for use. 

Culinary experts everywhere praise an- 
other remarkable virtue in Minute 
Tapioca, besides its excellence for des- 
serts. They call it a precision ingredient 
because it takes the guesswork out of many 
troublesome recipes in other forms of cook- 


MINUTE. 


TAPIOCA 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
September 1928 Good Housekeeping 


ing. It helps to make results precise. So often 
it can assure just the needed texture, just the 
flavor, just the appearance—otherwise uncer- 
tain and difficult to obtain. 

It keeps the juices from berry pies from run- 
ning into the oven—holds up tender souffles, 
airy omelets—binds left - overs into tender cro- 
quettes or loaves. In many such new ways, 
Minute Tapioca can save you much time and 
expense—and heartache—in cooking. 


This $20,000 cook book tells you— FREE! 
An unusual new cook book gives these remark- 
able uses of Minute Tapioca—both as a dessert 
and precision ingredient. Its 85 
tested, prize-winning recipes were 
selected from 121,961 recipes 
submitted by women in many 

countries. It cost $20,000 to pro- 
duce—yet it is yours free. Send 
today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Fill in — print name and address, 








Minute Tapioca CoMPANY 
$9 Taylor Street 
Orange. Massachusetts 
Please send me FREE sample of Minute Tapioca 


and a copy of Minute Tapioca Cook Book 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


crry STATE 




















Two Questions 


or sugar supply of a sick person. In the 
form of dextrose, starch can enter the blood 
either by hypodermic injection or by adminis. 
tration through the mouth. Thus the neces. 
sary fuel for the activated oxidation which 
causes the fever is obtained. 

The nitrogenous principles of our food may 
| also be predigested and in this form be avail 
|able in gluten bread in eggs, and in meats 
| white and red. It is possible to predigest mos 

of these foods—perhaps not completely, by 
almost so—so that they may also become 
available in the treatment of disease. The 
form in which our nitrogenous foods are utilized 
is known to the chemist as “amino acids,” the 
building stones of the body. 

Not only in disease does the increased me. 
tabolism, manifested by fever, burn the fats of 
our tissues, but when those are exhausted, the 
muscles and other tissues of the body begin to 
burn. Every one knows how rapidly one loses 
weight when suffering from even a mild fever, 
The patient loses weight at an alarming rate 
in case of a high fever. The physician must 
by all means supply in some way the fuel thus 
demanded by the invalid, otherwise fatal re. 
sults necessarily ensue. That is why the phy- 
sician carefully determines the degree of fever, 
for he knows that the higher the fever, th 
more rapidly the body of the patient will be 
consumed, and the more quickly will the fatal 
result occur. A moderate fever of 101° or 102°, 
or even 103°, is not looked upon as of any 
immediate danger. When the temperature 
runs up above 103°, the physician knows that 
danger is at hand. If he is not able to supply 
food properly digested, the tissues of the body 
will be so reduced that death will take place 
Hence, the supreme importance of food as a 
medicine. 

Of course, many diseases are not marked by 
any great febrile excitement. One may suffer 
seriously from indigestion without having any 
marked rise of temperature. Many incipient 
diseases are of this kind. Tuberculosis, cancer 
nephritis, diabetes, hardening of the arteries 
high or low blood pressure, and completely 
concealed diseases may show very little fever 
or, at least, only intermittent fever, and still 
the digestive functions may be so impaired 
|as to prevent the assimilation of ordinary 

foods. In these diseases it is not so important 
that the foods should be predigested. It is 
|important that these diseases be promptly 
| discovered and properly treated by a food sup- 
| ply that is still capable of natural digestibility. 
So, in these incipient diseases, food becomes a 
medicine of the highest importance. The 
| present condition of our knowledge is such that 
while maintaining the value of food, first o 
all, as an immunizing agent, we are not de- 
| prived of its medical use because of impaired 
| digestibility. 


Food in Tuberculosis 

Thus, food appears to us in a new light, 
namely, as a means of preventing disease and 
after the disease is established, as a remedy 
therefor. In the case of tuberculosis particu 
larly, one of the most important curative 
agents is proper diet. In order that the diet 
may be more effective, it is also necessary that 
the victim of incipient tuberculosis be as muct 
as possible deprived of physical activity ane 
mental worry. As nutrition is one of the most 
important elements of the cure, the patient 
is required to be at rest, to be free of worry 
and to eat an abundance of nutritious food. 

Some forms of cancer are not operable. 
They attack vital organs where they can not 
be seen nor felt, and where operation 1s ° 
threatening to life as to render it undesirable 











ee 


Even in these cases an increased vitality may § 


lead Nature either to check the disease or t 
bring about in some way a cure of the trouble. 
To express this in another way, we know o 
the medicine given by the doctor, or the relie 
given by the surgeon’s knife, does not cure the 
disease. It only helps Nature etiect 4 cure. 
| To cut away a cancerous growth relieves—# 
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For this disease is one of the common- 
est causes of listlessness in children. 
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MORTON'S SALT: 


» or t0 
IODIZED FOR GOITER PREVENTION «+ALSO PLAIN 


rouble. 
In using advertisements see page 6 


Made by one of America’s most reliable 
salt makers, each package contains just 
enough tasteless iodine to make goiter 
impossible, but not enough to disturb the 
most delicate system. 








Follow the advice of health authorities. Ger 
Morton’s Iodized Salt from your grocer at 
once and use it on the table and in cooking. 


Morton Salt Company, Chicago. 
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_ | Wine of | 

ALL it “personali- |} tomatoes | 
ty,” “difference,” |} gorgeously | 
what you will—there | spiced! 
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is something about the ' 
taste of Snider’s Catsup. which has 
made this sauce the prime favorite 
among folk who lobdk for the 
unusual. 






Of course this unique flavor is no 
accident. Back of it is an experience 
in catsup cooking two generations 
old—a recipe that can’t be copied— 
aSnider method of “mulling” which 
so heats and spices the ingredients 
as to impart to this famous condi- 
ment the mellow quality all its own. 





There’s an 
individuality 
about Snider's 
that appeals to 
people of indi- 
viduality. 




















Sniders 


The mulled catsup 
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CHILI SAUCE 


“ 
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COCKTAIL SAUCE 





Two Questions 


least, for the time being—the threat to Jif 
and health, but unless the vital organs of th 
body are sufficiently strengthened to heal thy 
wound, bad results follow. Food becomes thy 
greatest aid to Nature in her efforts to he 
disease. The more prominently this fact stan¢; 
out and is realized by the medical profession, 
by the dietitian, and the physiologist and the 
patient himself, the more opportunity there i 
to lengthen life and make it more effective 
and _ useful. 

The forward-looking physician nowadays 
realizes that aside from specifics like quinine 
organic salts of arsenic and mercury, and other 
remedies that control and destroy injurioys 
germs, the other medicines given in disease 
are of little remedial value. There is a growing 
feeling that with increased knowledge of our 
food supply we have in our hands a potent 
instrument for controlling disease and pro- 
longing life. 


A Heavy Responsibility 

Our usual concept of a physician is one whom 
we call on after we are ill. That idea is gradv- 
ally fading away. If we want to keep well, we 
are turning more generally now to the physiolo 
gist and dietitian. It is important that thos 
who are studying these problems, both the 
practical dietitian and the physiologist, should 
understand that through our food supply we 
have a means of preserving health and of curing 
disease which is, from day to day, becoming 
better understood and more important. For 
this reason, those who advise the public 


| through daily, weekly, and monthly articles 


on health and food should realize that they 
have an added obligation to the public. That 
obligation is to put before our people in the 
press, and in broadcasting over the radio, only 
sound and sane advice. I have seen so much 
that is not sane and sound as to lead me t 


| emphasize this highly important condition. 
| The country is burdened with fads on foods 











and remedies, cults and schools where totally 
unscientific principles are taught and broaé- 
cast. 

I do not want to add any further restric- 
tions to the freedom of expression of the 
American people. The attempt to standardize 
everything of this kind is rapidly progressing 
but, if successful, we only destroy all progres 
and all initiative. My desire is so to educate 
the public at large through the health magz- 
zines and through dietitians and physiologists 
that all unscientific fads will be rated at their 
true value. 

The radio broadcaster has a stil] greater 
responsibility resting upon him than those who 
publish their writings in public print Th 
articles can be seen and their vagaries pointed 
out. It is impossible to overtake the radio 
broadcaster. His words go on forever, and n0 
one can call them back, nor can any unsciet- 
tific statement made over the radio be cor 
rected. The radio audience is at the merc) 
of the faker. The result is widespread misi- 
formation on many of the most important 
aspects of immunizing and curing by foods 
I read and see warnings about eating more than 








-——_ 


one kind of starch; that it is wrong to eat starch J 


with protein; that by using this and that kin¢ 


of food together you make a contribution 


value which is far superior to that obtained by 
eating them separately, and other vagaries of 
this description. : 
To all such statements as these I simply a 
attention to the fact that Nature does not sor 
out her nutrients in our foods. She seeks t 
supply all necessary nutrients at one tm 
The stomach is a melting pot where all whole 
some foods are mingled together. The infar 
has wrapped up in his mother’s milk all . 
elements necessary to his nutrition and growl! 
It would be impossible to separate the om 
elements of human food so that they might 
given one at a time. Now we have a body 
scientific fact resting on solid foundation which 


FRESH-KEPT VEGETABLES & FRUITS IN GLASS & TIN the faddist or the faker can never overthrow. 


September 1928 Good Housekeeping 
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Little adventurers ! New, better ways 


to gusde them 


esas = = = = = =a a eeeeeeeela 


Tada y many parents are ap- 
pealing to children’s love of 
ames and of achievement to 
ed them—instead of push- 
ing them in the old way,” 
says Dr. Douglas A. Thom, 
eminent authority on child 
behavior 


>>> > PO >> 


These joyous, turbulent youngsters of ours! 
How like young colts, frisking in the 
pasture! 


Nowadays there are wonderful new ways 
of handling such little bundles of energy. 


“Stumbling blocks to good habits can be 
removed by gaining the child's interest,”’ 
says Dr. Douglas A. Thom. **Today many 
parents are appealing to children’s love of 
games and of achievement to dead them— 
instead of pushing them in the old way.” 


For example, the mother’s problem in 
establishing sound breakfast habits. Noth- 
ing is more important. Tests made in the 
schools of many cities have proved that 
the child who has a hot, cooked cereal for 
breakfast does much better than one who 
has not. In 70,000 schools this slogan 
hangs on the walls: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’ 


Now, most mothers know this. In fact, so 
important does it seem to them that they 
often urge their children to eat a hot 
cereal, such as Cream of Wheat, “‘because 
it is good for you."” 


When the hot cereal is presented in this 
way, the child is quite likely to respond 
Tdon't like Cream of Wheat"’—'‘I don’t 
like oatmeal’’—or whatever the cereal is. 
What he really means is “‘I don’t like to do 
things that are ‘good for me!" "* 


Here is where the new psychology of 
child training can help you in establishing 
the important hot cereal breakfast habit. 
A remarkable plan has been devised. It 
Works so wonderfully with children that 


they want to do the very thing you want 
them to, 





A real help in dealing with 
these little rascals! Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom's new 
book, **Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday Child,"’ is 
considered one of the best 
books for parents published 


during recent years 


Recommended foryears 


by child specialists 
For 32 years specialists have 
considered Cream of Wheat an 
ideal hot, cooked cereal. Here 
are their reasons: 

1. It gives in abundance the 
food elements, rich in mental 
and physical energy, which 
growing children need. It is all 
real food. 

2. Cream of Wheat is excep- 
tionally easy and quick todigest 
because it contains none of the 
harsh, indigestible parts of the 
grain. 

3. Its creamy goodness is 
easily varied by adding raisins, 
dates or prunes. 

Safeguard your children by 
giving them a hot bow] of Cream 
of Wheat every morning 


FREE—wmothers say this 
plan works wonders 


A club—called the H. C. B.—that children work 
out for themselves. A plan that arouses chil- 
dren's interest in a hot, cooked cereal breakfast 
and makes them want to eat it regularly. 

Badges and a secret for members, gold stars 
and colored wall charts. All material free, sent 
direct to your children, with a sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. Children cannot resist it! 
Eating Cream of Wheat becomes a fascinating 
game, then an enjoyable habit. Mail the coupon 
now—watch the club idea work. * 
© 1928, C. of W. Co. 




















Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. C-28 
Minneapolis, Minn 







Gentlemen: Please send my child the free material for the 
H. C. B. Club, as described above. 














Child's 
name 












First Name Last Name 












Stree! Ci'y State 

















In using advertisements see page 6 
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BAB-O is master 


of the bathroom 
.. and jack-of-all-trades 
around the house 

BAs-0 was created especially for 

porcelain and enamel. A sprinkle, 
and cloudy tubs, tiles, sinks and bowls 
become snow-white. Eveniodine stains 
vanish. BAB-O shines without scratch- 
ing..banishes dirt without scrubbing 
and rubbing..is absolutely odorless.. 
will not roughen tender hands. .leaves 
everything it touches gleaming..sani- 
tary. Bring your household cleaning 
up-to-date. Put BAB-O to work in the 
bathroom, which must always be im- 
maculate. Use BAB-Oaround the house 
.. to brighten refrigerators, gas ranges, 
linoleum, glassware, painted walls, 
nickel and brass, china, dishes. It is a 
wonderful water softener. If your gro- 
cer is not supplied send 15¢ fora full- 
size can or write for free sample can. 


B. T. Babbitt, inc., New York Est. 1836 
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Tiger! Tiger! 


(Continued from page 49) 


on the White House. Here an incident of 
considerable embarrassment occurred. Two 
refined-looking women, elegantly gowned, 
blocked the way at the Pennsylvania Avenve 
entrance—Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton—and demanded in no uncertain 
tones to be allowed to accompany the peti- 
tioners. The chairman, in no uncertain terms, 
refused permission. 

“We supposed you’d do so!” said Miss 
Anthony calmly. ‘You don’t see beyond your 
noses yet—to the fact that the temperance 
reform will go on its knees, one day, begging 
women as women for succor. Come with me, 
Elizabeth.” 


HE two women made sweeping bows and 

gave the men egress. The sixty tramped 
forth in various stages of amusement, indigna- 
tion, and regret. Horace Greeley said it was a 
shame not to allow the ladies to come along— 
especially as they appeared to have exchanged 
bloomers for petticoats for the occasion. 
John Gough said that it would be a terrible 
admission of weakness to drag any women- 
folks along. 

“Why not admit it?” demanded Greeley 
tartly. 

Wendell Phillips, a strong Women’s Rights 
man, embraced the opportunity to say a few 
words upholding Greeley. To the rhythm of 
Phillips’ steady flow of words, the party moved 
through a soft April rain, splattered by mud 
from gun carriages and horses lumbering 
through the bottomless clay canal of Pennsy]- 
vania Avenue, and hustled somewhat by 


| marching troops, to the Executive Mansion. 


They awaited the President in the East 
Room. He was not too prompt, as Greeley 
remarked. Henry Raymond of the New York 
Times asked who would be prompt in a job 
that placed a man at the beck and call of 
forty million people? General Neal Dow, 
extremely impressive in his blue broadcloth, 
brass buttons, and epaulettes, rushed in, on 
furlough from his command for this occasion. 
Shortly after Dow’s arrival, the President 
entered, accompanied by the black-eyed young 
John Hay. Instant silence fell on the room. 

Lincoln, walking with his quick, long-legged 
stride, crossed under the massive crystal chan- 
deliers and took up his place at one of the 
windows. He moved vigorously, and, except 
that his eyes looked weary, he gave no physical 
evidence of the burden he was carrying. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he 
“What can I do for you?” 

Henry Ward Beecher moved forward with 
the petition, which gave a succinct résumé of 
the counts against the proposed measure. 
The very lack of rhetoric in the statement 
made it impressive. The contemplated legisla- 
tion, it said, was iniquitous because it would 
make the Government, once it discovered how 
huge a revenue would derive from the licens- 
ing, desire to perpetuate the liquor traffic. For 
half a century it had been the struggle of tem- 
perance advocates to make rum selling disrepu- 
table, to stigmatize rum sellers as bad citizens. 
The Government now proposed to give both 
the business and the man a legal status. As 
has been ably said in the Senate debate, “the 
rum seller can now with perfect immunity pro- 
duce as much poverty, degradation, and crime 
as he chooses. He has paid a $20 license fee 
to his Government for the privilege.” It was 
unthinkable that the Union should make 
money out of the demoralization of its own 
citizenship, and it was inevitable that once 


said. 


|that method of raising money was legalized, 


men would come to believe that such revenue 
was essential to the very existence of the 
Government. Would not the President place 
the enormous weight of his official prestige 
against the fastening of such a horrible blight 
on generations yet unborn? 

Lincoln listened intently, his blue-gray eyes 
deeply troubled. He sighed as he replied: 


“Gentlemen, I dislike the measure as much 
as you do. I have almost as long a record as q 
temperance man as any of you. I mac 4 
speech before the Washingtonians in Spring. 
field on Washington’s birthday—1842, it was 
I came out flatfooted then for the pledge, and 
I’ve never changed my stand. I’m a teetotaler 
now as I was then. But in the emergency now 
upon us, even evil things must be made to 
work together to save the Union. We must 
have money. The liquor traffic exists and per- 
sists in spite of all efforts against it. Now we 
will make it help us save this Union—the one 
decent act in its history—then we will with. 
draw and destroy it.” 

“You mean you will make yourself a party 
to crime by signing that Revenue bill?” de. 
manded Horace Greeley in his shrill voice. 

“That’s a foolish way to put the question 
to a man who’s signed documents that sent 
thousands of his fellow men to death,” re. 
turned Lincoln harshly. “Put yourself in that 
position, with that thought to take to bed with 
you o’ nights, Mr. Greeley. If I sign the bill, it 
will be with the understanding that this par. 
ticular measure will be repealed as soon as the 
national emergency is passed.” 

Lincoln was going to sign the bill! John 
Gough suddenly wrung his hands and stepped 
out of the crowd. 

“Mr. President,” he exclaimed, “are you 
sure you realize what your signature will 
mean? By it you will give political and legal 
standing to the murderers of men’s souls! 
You give the rum sellers what in their wildest 
flights of fancy they never dared hope for! 
Mr. Lincoln, during fifty years men have fought 
to show that liquor traffic is the chief cause of 
poverty and crime, of human agony, in this 
country. We have shown to every citizen, to 
every child that runs, to the very birds of the 
air that a man who sells liquor is disreputable. 
It has been a slow, an arduous task to accom 
plish this, sir! But it has been accomplished 
And now, with one scratch of the pen, would 
you obliterate it? The desire for temperance 
hasn't been imposed on people by a few cranks. 
Mr. President. Since Satan invented alcoho, 
and gave it to the people, it has bred misery 
And wherever and whenever misery is bred, 
people hunger to destroy its cause. Broken 
hearts, ravished homes, death, and deep dam- 
nation are what have bred and always wil 
breed the craving for temperance. The tem- 
perance reformer has merely shown the way 
out. And, sir, it has been a long and weary 
pilgrimage. But now Canaan is in sight 
Will you, sir, close the gates in our faces?” 


THE lines about Lincoln’s mouth deepened 

perceptibly. He raised his hand as if in pro- 
test. “Mr. Gough, don’t make my task harder 
than it already is!” Then, his voice nsing 
until it shook the crystal chandeliers like 4 
trumpet blast, he cried, “Though I must call 
on the very powers of Hades for help, I must 
save the Union!” 

He turned on his heel and walked deliber- 
ately from the room. 

Lincoln signed the bill on July 1, 

It seemed to many of the reformers, but to 
John Gough in particular because of his youth 
ful history, as terrible an act as though Lin 
coln had fastened human slavery forever upo" 
the nation. Utter despair descended on him 
and that summer at Hillside was never to be 
wiped from his mind, for during it he persuaded 
himself that the cause was irremediably lost. 

Certainly events for many a day appeared 
to justify John’s despondency. The public 
lost interest in temperance, and John had to 
give up talking about it. He developed a group 
of lectures on his London experiences and began 
his campaign to raise a fund to buy a Cruik- 
shank collection. The London lectures went 
well. People were never more eager to be e 
tertained. But they were utterly apathetx 
about etchings in general or Cruikshank 12 


1562. 
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Tiger! Tiger! 


jcular. John grieved over this, too, and 
tried to solace himself by adding to his own 
collection. It was difficult to find work to do 
for the war. He threatened to join Mary in 
kuitting and making bandages, but finally 
found his place by giving benefit lectures for 
the Sanitary Commission and continuing his 
anti-drink lectures to the soldiers. 

In November, 1862, was born the first child 
of the Liquor License provision of the Internal 
Revenue act. The United States Breweries 
Association organized to combat the high 
amount of tax laid on its product. The consti- 
tution of the Association had great interest for 
tie temperance reformers. 

“Cooperation is necessary. Owners of brew- 
cries separately are unable to exercise a proper 
influence on legislative and public administra- 
tion. It appears especially necessary for the 
brewing trade that its interests be rigorously 
and energetically prosecuted before the legis- 
lative and executive departments, as this 
yranch of the business is of considerable politi- 
cal and financial importance, exerting a direct 
as well as indirect influence on political and 
social relations. The maneuvers of the tem- 
perance party must be defeated.” 

At the brewers’ first conference they ap- 
pointed a committee to visit the Internal Rev- 
eaue Bureau and the Committee on Ways and 
Means of Congress. And after that, anti- 
temperance progeny appeared yearly. 

The third conference of the Association was 
attended by the Commissioner of ‘Internal 
Revenue, himself. He pledged his personal 
«forts to bring about a cordial understanding 
between the Government and the brewing 
trade. 

This was during the last year of the war and 
came at the moment when it seemed possible 
to some of the reformers to arouse interest again 
in the liquor fight. Lincoln himself felt so, for 
on the very day of his assassination he said to 
Major Merwin, an old friend, who had been 
doing temperance work in the army, 

“After reconstruction, the next great ques- 
tion will be the overthrow and suppression of 
the legalized liquor traflic.” 


HE month after Lincoln’s death Merwin 

issued a call fora National Temperance Con- 
vention, to be held in August at Saratoga 
Springs. John Gough attended this meeting 
but he did not speak. This was a new type of 
temperance effort, and before he allowed him- 
self to be beguiled from his despondency, John 
wanted to understand it. Watching and listen- 
ing, he realized that this was really the begin- 
ning of a movement to organize a political 
party out of the remains of the old temperance 
societies: a prohibition party, a prohibition 
party in spite of the monumental failure of the 
Maine law experiment. 

Not that the convention ended with a political 
party actually formed. That was not to come 
lor four years, when the Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge of Good Templars at Oswego was to 
demand the calling of a national convention for 
that explicit purpose. But the years between 
Were to witness the play and counterplay of the 
liquor and temperance forces toward that end. 
_The brewers, at their 1866 meeting, urged 
that only such men be elected to office in 
Washington as were “liberal and willing to give 
our beverages an equal chance.” In the same 
year the New Hampshire State Temperance 
Convention proclaimed it the duty of temper- 
ance voters to run independent candidates 
when the existing parties did not put up candi- 
dates who would enforce the prohibitory law. 

In 1867, the president of the brewers said to 
their convention that, “Only by brotherly love 
will it be possible to guard against offensive 

Ws, to raise ourselves to be a large and wide- 
spread political power.” 
brammediately after the 1867 session of the 

¢wers, the Grand Lodge of the Good Temp- 
“Re of Pennsylvania accepted their challenge: 

esolved that as the Brewers’ Congress of the 


United States . . . and the Liquor League of 
Philadelphia have declared that ‘they will sus- 
tain no candidate of whatever party in any 
election who is in any way disposed toward the 
total abstinence cause,’ we do accept the issue 
thus made and declare that we will not vote for 
men who countenance the liquor traffic or de- 
grade their official positions by the use of in- 
toxicating liquors.” 

In 1868, the brewers added to their declara- 
tion of war by stating that in New York State | 
they had secured candidates who would work 
to promote the. brewing interests. For this | 





purpose “neither means nor money were 
spared. The entire German population was | 
enlisted. Editorials were published in sixty | 


different papers, 30,000 campaign circulars 
were distributed . . . We will use all means 
in our power to deprive the political and puri- 
tanical temperance men of the power they 
have so long exercised in the councils of the 
political powers of this country . . . and we 
will patronize and sustain all papers advancing | 
the same news entertained by us.” 

Following this, the National Temperance 
Convention held in Cleveland, Ohio, resolved 
that, “‘as the liquor dealers of our country have | 
declared the traffic in intoxicating drinks to be 
a legitimate part of American commerce and 
deny the right to prohibit or restrict the same, 
we accept the issue and will meet them 
at the polls in resistance to these iniquitous 
demands.” 

The inevitable sequence was, of course, the 
forming of the National Prohibition party in | 
Chicago in the fall of 1860. 


OHN GOUGH watched the steps of his fellow 
reformers toward political organizations 
sadly. He felt that his usefulness in the tem- 
perance movement had ended, and in spite of 
the protests of his close friends and of Mary, he 
refused all requests to give temperance lectures. 
He was at the peak of his powers, at the flood- 
tide of his middle-age, never more ardent, never 
more moving; but he insisted that the soul had 
now been taken out of the reform and that he | 
had no place in politics. 

“My unshakable belief is that no moral 
movement can have other than a spasmodic 
existence that would wipe God out of it or 
ignore the Christian element.” | 

He made this statement one evening after a 
lecture on English Traits, in Evanston, Illinois, | 
where he had been asked to speak to the “‘joint 
student body”’ of Northwestern College. He 
had finished the lecture, and the audience had 
risen, when a young man at the rear of the hall 
asked him why he had not joined the Prohi- 
bition party. 

John made the reply above, and the audi- 
ence immediately resumed its seats while he 
went on to say: 

“The political weapon is valuable. But un- 
less that weapon is held in hands strengthened | 
by a personal and unconquerable flame of | 
hatred for drink and that flame fed by faith 
in Christ, the Healer, the political weapon will 
be used for purposes which no man can foresee | 


now, but they will not be temperance purposes. | 


There never has been so much drink consumed 
per capita as since the war. There never have | 
been so many saloons and brothels and never 
sO many intricate ramifications of the evils 
of drink as now. The people never have been 
so apathetic. 

“For myself, I am frank to admit that I 
have no place in the present scheme of work. 
My task seemed to be to rouse the people. I 
can no longer do so . . . I remember reading 
in a fairy-tale that a whole city was changed 
one night to stone. Here stands a war horse 
with its nostrils distended, caparisoned for 
the battle; here stands the warrior with his 
hand on the horse’s mane. All is still, lifeless, 
death-like. But suddenly a trumpet sounds, 
ringing through the clear atmosphere. The 


warrior leaps upon his saddle and with a 
mighty war cry starts forth to battle, and at 
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Mrs. H. Seitz 
of Yonkers 
“Cooking for two has its prob- 
lems. There's always something 
left over ...too much at times. 
But 


magic | way to give left-overs a 


taste—‘STEERO’ 


I've discovered an almost 


p «mt new 
bouillon cubes. A cube or two in 
left-over meat dishes—and presto! 

“And as for gravies, just try 
‘STEERO’ bouillon cubes once! 
Brides who are just learning to 
‘housekeep’ should paste this tip 


in the front of their cook books.” 


Yours—new Menu Magic 


“STEERO” bouillon cubes cost 
little. They're easy to use 

and almost as necessary as salt 
and pepper. Find out for your- 
self by merely sending a postcard 
or the coupon below for our new 


Cc ook book. 


IOI 


new dishes 


and samples of cubes 


FREE 


“STEERO ns boullon cubes were inlro- 
Juced in 1909. They are now known lo 
millions. Look for the name “STEERO” 
on the wrapper of each cubeand on lbe box. 
Three oizes: 12, 50, and 100 cubes. Sold 


by grocer, delicatessen and Jrug slores 


Just ask for— 








American Kitchen Products Co - 
278-1 Water Street, New Yoik, N. Y. 
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AMERICA’S MOST LUXURIOUS BATH TOWELS | 





Wash-fast... 
and wear-fast 
~ absolutely | 
















BROAD, when you buy really 

fine bath towels with colored 
borders, you are likely to find a 
label on them which says: 

"N. B.—Do not soak, wash, rinse, 
or dry rapidly. Do not boil. Do not 
pile up until all towels are 
completely dry.”’ 

West Point towels im- 
pose no such timid and 
troublesome restrictions 
upon their owners. 

Instead, there is a label 
on every West Point 
towel which gives you an abso- 
lute guarantee of color-fastness. 

No matter how delicate the 
colors may be, the laundry will 
send these towels back as bright 
and beautiful as they were when 
you bought them and just as ready 
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FAST COLOR 
N 
If colors fade 
we will replace this towel 
WEST POINT MFG. CO. 
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for a quick, tingling rub-down. 

At the West Point towel count- 
ers in the better department stores 
you will find this new line of wash 
cloths, bath towels, and bath mats 
at all prices up to $3.00 each. 


AINUTES 


Waking-Up Exercises’’ 
that will keep your figure 
lithe and graceful. 
To be done with a bath 
towel. Send for this help- 
ful booklet. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO. 
93 FRANKLIN STREET -:- BOSTON, Mass. 


WEST POINT 
TOWELS 


West Point Mfg. Co. West Point, Ga. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. Selling Agents 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA 





Tiger! Tiger! 
the war cry the whole city rouses to life ,_ 
Those dead stocks and stones are the Americ 
people today. That warrior, I fear, is yet y, 
born. And it is not a political trumpet thy 
shall wake the dead. Somehow, somewhe 
must speak the agonized human hearts thy 
have been silent these ten years. They ay 
they alone can sound the blast that shall ty, 
| apathy into burning, deathless passion.” 


People lingered after the lecture as if th 


helpless. A slender woman, from whose dig. 


| nity not even the enormous bustle that had put 
| the crinoline out of fashion could detract, byt 
tonholed John. He liked her delicate, intel); 
| gent face and the direct gaze of the eyes behind 
the eyeglasses. She introduced herself as Mix 

| Frances Willard, Dean of Women. 
“You can’t actually mean, Mr. Gough,” sk 
said in a clear, incisive voice, “that you have 
left the battlefield just because the tide ha 


temporarily turned against you? I thought 
men were made of tougher fiber.” 
| John could feel himself flush. “T’ve been 


| enduring the shock of battle for over twenty- 
| five years, Miss Willard. And I’ve seen al 
that we’ve won swept away from us.” 
| “Nonsense!” Miss Willard tossed her fine 
|head. “Change your tactics! If there's m 
| Christianity in the political movement, put it 
| there. If you men can’t, we women can.” 
| “How?” demanded John, resentfully ye 
| eagerly —a keen, charming personality, this 
“How?” she gasped wonderingly. “And 
this then is John Bartholomew Gough, the 
| beloved apostle of the temperance movement 
| This is that apostle who has suffered for the 
| cause as has no other; that apostle whom God 
| thrust into purgatory for the first twenty-five 
| years of his life that he might know all and 
| withstand all. This is that apostle whon 
thousands on thousands have blessed, and mid 
| flight he folds his great wings and drops. . 
John Gough, have you prayed?” 
“Prayed!” John returned the wondering 
| look. “Madam, I have had cause to pray 


| your sheltered life.” 


She drew nearer and laid her hand on his 


| arm. The hall was still half full, but there was 
no sound. } 

“John Gough, did you hear the rustle of 
His wings?” 

John’s sensitiveness responded to this te 
| markable personality as a harp to the musi 
| cian’s touch. He returned the clear look, and 
| his voice broke. “Never—though I’ve sought 
| for it with tears.” 

“Let us pray now!” said Miss Willard. 

Every soul in the room followed her to het 
| knees. Her prayer was not a long one. 

“Q God, Thou seest this, Thy worker o 
miracles in the hearts of his brothers, standing 
on the brink of uncertainty. Lead him, heay 

enly Father, with the rustle of Thy wings on to 
| the path before him. For we need him, God 

| we who know not ourselves which way to tum 
Say to him as was said to the seeker for th 
Holy Grail, ‘O just and faithful knight of God 

| ride on, the prize is near.’ For Christ Jesus 
sake, Amen.” 


| more than you can have dreamed possible in 





something tragic in John Gough’s attitu: § 
| made them wish to be helpful but left then & 


7 


oie 





In the hush that followed, some one began | 


| to sing: 
“God be with you till we meet again, 
By His counsel guide, uphold you, 
With His sheep securely fold you. | 
God be with you till we meet again. 
And the meeting dispersed. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Woman’s Crusade 

OHN could not recall that, since his meeting 
Dr. Beecher and Mary, he had encountere 
any personality which as deeply impresse 
him as did Frances Willard’s. He felt that 
there had been something more than the al 
traordinary intelligence which she so obviously 
possessed in her laying hold of the subtleties 
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Grace—Why, Mrs. Briggs, you’re try- 
ing to clean house blindfolded, and don’t 
even realize it!” 


Mrs. Briggs—‘“‘What on 
mean—blindfolded? I 


doing.” 


earth do you 
see what I am 


Grace—"Yes, dear, you see what you are 
doing, but you don’t see how well or 
poorly you are doing it. You are still 
using old-fashioned methods and you 
might as well be blindfolded. You can’t 
tell when your rug is really clean.” 


Mrs, Briggs—“tWhy, Grace, I got a new 
cleaner only a few weeks ago. I guess 
I get the dirt all out of my things.” 


Grace—"My dear, why don’t you use the 
new system that takes the ‘guess’ out of 
house cleaning? You don’t have to clean 
house blindfolded any more. With the 
Air-Way Sanitary System you can ac- 
tually see the dirt being taken out and 
you know when to stop. You are never 
deceived by the mere surface appear- 
ance of cleanliness which is all you get 
with old-fashioned equipment.” 


Mrs. Briggs—“Why, that must be some- 
thing very new and very wonderful. Vil 


Air-Way is represented in most 
of the metropolitan centers by 
branch offices, and listed in the 
telephone book as “ Air-Way 
branch of lyour city].”” Telephone 
for this interesting demonstration. 
If you do not find Air-Way listed, 
write directly to the factory. 


NDFOLDED! 
And Trying To Clean House- 


Why don’t you use the new system that 
takes the guess out of house cleaning?” 
ce c 


sometimes fooled by 
clean. What is 


admit that I am 
things that only look 
this new system?” 


Grace—"“The Air-Way Sanitary System 
is the amazing new thing in home clean- 
ing equipment today. It has raised the 
standard of sanitation in my home and 
in thousands of homes where it is used. 
The fact that you can see what you are 
doing is only one feature. Think of it— 
you never have to empty the filthy con- 
tents of a bag. All collected dirt is 
sealed in an absolutely sanitary cellulose 
filter fibre container which is detached 
bodily to be burned or cast away. And 
then you can clean everything in your 
house with it.” 

Mrs. Briggs—‘‘How perfectly wonderful. 
Do you actually mean to say that it will 
clean everything in the house?” 
Grace—"Indeed yes. It cleans things 
you cannot even approach with ordinary 
methods. It cleans practically every- 
thing excepting those things that require 
soap and water. It not only cleans your 


rugs, but your upholstered furniture, 
curtains, draperies, even clothes, thus 
preventing damage by moths. It goes 


- * 
All 
carefully ¢ 
=~ capable gentlemen. 
trained to present the 


SANITARY SYSTEM 


Sold through Air-Way branches only, 


by bonded representatives—not in any 


store 


easily under low furniture. It cleans 
radiators, fireplaces, walls and ceilings— 
renovates mattresses and pillows. It 
cleans and polishes your hardwood floors. 
Why, my dear, you can even dry your 
hair with it.” 


Mrs. Briggs—‘‘Regardless of what I 
have, I certainly must get one. You 
have made me realize how wonderfully 


modern the Air-Way is.” 


Grace—"Indeed, my dear, you owe it to 
your family and yourself to take ad- 
vantage of this new and better method 
and equipment for complete home sanita- 
tion. Already there are hundreds of 
thousands of satisfied Air-Way users. 
Just as modern lighting equipment re- 
placed the coal-oil lamp and modern 
heating methods have supplanted the 
old base burner, so has the Air-W:; 
Sanitary System with its exclusive fea 
tures relegated into discard antiquated 
methods of home cleaning.” 


Mrs. Briggs—‘“‘Where and how 
see this wonderful equipment?” 


can I 


Grace—"Just phone the Air-Way branch 
for a demonstration.” 


Air-Way representatives are 
selected, ourteous, 

They are 

Air- Way 

idea to you under conditions ex- 


isting in your own home. Each 
is bonded as an evidence of ab- 
solute responsibility. 


THE AIR-WAY ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A.—AIR-WAY LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Miss Anna G. Cronin (Letter at right) 


OOR DIGESTION, bad skin, head- 
P aches, “‘nerves’”—these are the 
commonest signs your intestinal tract 
is not clean. Signs that stagnating food 
wastes are flooding your body with 
poisons... 


A pure health food, fresh as any gar- 
den vegetable, Fleischmann’s Yeast 
does not “‘scour out” your intestines, 
the way cathartics do. Gently, natu- 
rally, it stimulates the muscles, softens 
the wastes, makes elimination regular, 
om plete. 

Your whole being promptly reflects 
your new intestinal health—your diges- 
tion, your complexion—your very dis- 
p sition! 

All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
two or three days’ supply at a time and keep 
in any cool, dry place. Write for latest book- 
let on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Re- 
search Dept. H-56, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York. 





William McCartney's father writes: 
Denver, Colorado 
“WE HAD almost given up hope of Billy’s ever 
being well again. Day after day we would dose 
him with cathartics, but his health kept right on 
failing. We actually had to force him to eat. 
“Finally we started giving him Fleischmann’s 
Yeast every day, and he is now as ‘regular’ as a 
clock. Constipation all gone. Instead of suffer- 
ing all the time and fearing to eat, he is now as 
active and well as any child in the neighborhood.” 
Patrick McCartney 
September 1928 Good Housekeeping 


“I just couldn’t afford 
to be laid up” 


Brockton, Mass. 
“Not only did my position demand my 
being on the job every day, but for finan 


cial ‘reasons too (I am the sole support of 


my widowed mother) I just couldi.’¢ 
afford to be laid up. 

“Imagine my concern, then, when I 
began to get nervous, lost my appetite 
and finally suffered from complete nerv- 
ous exhaustion. It was all I could do to 


\bove and at right 


Memphis, Tenn. 


carry on, let alone have any pep left over 
after the day’s work. 

“Taking a friend’s suggestion, I began 
eating Fleischmann’s Yeast three or 
four cakes a day. After three months | 
want to say I am sure the Yeast pre. 
vented a total breakdown in my health, 
I shall continue to eat it, as prevention 
against getting run down again.” 


Anna G. Cronin 





“ONE THING my polo ponies and saddle horses 
never need is exercise—as I do a great deal of riding. 
My health has always been good. At an early age, 
however, it seems I was troubled with boils. I don’t 
remember it well myself but my doctor tells this story: 

“For many years he had watched with interest re 
ports in medical journa!s of the beneficial results from 
eating Yeast (this was before Fleischmann’s Yeast 
was generally used as a healti food). So when I 
broke out with boils he gave it to me instead of 
medicines. The boils disappeared. 

“My doctor is still recommending Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and I have alsc eaten it since then myself.” 


Sr. Etmo Newron, Jr. 
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The simple way to health: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals, Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water oF 
any other way you like. 
tion physicians recommend drinking on: cake ina 
glass of hot water ’ 
and before going to bed. And train yourself to 
form a regular daily habit. Harsh cathartics ca" 


For stubborn constipa- 


gradually be discontinued. 
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Tiger! Tiger! 


of his problem. She seemed almost clair- 
vovant. During that winter of 1873 he was 
tempted a good many times to seek her help. 
Mary urged him to do so. But his pride pre- 
vented. He found himself actually believing 
that she would read the dread struggle which, 
with the long-continued uncertainty of mind 
and the loss of mental stimulation, was again 
rending him. It was unthinkable that any one 
save Mary should know that the Tiger lived 
and a continuing grief that Mary must know. 
He was, in fact, so engrossed in his own inner 
life that, for the first time since he had entered 
the field of reform, he failed to observe one of 
the trends of the times having direct bearing 
on his work. This was a movement among the 
women that was to prove the most remarkable, 
and the most important in its results, of any 


temperance manifestation for the next two | 


decades. It was an example of the power held 
in women’s hands, unique in the previous or 
subsequent history of the country. It was to 
result in the birth of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of which as an old man 
John Gough was to say: 

“I consider the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union the most efficient organization 
in the United States today. It has done more 
permanent good than any other for forty 
years.” 

And yet he was totally blind to the possi- 
bilities in the beginnings of the movement. 


HERE was a man named Dio Lewis, who 

was a lecturer on literary subjects but also a 
temperance advocate, who could not refrain 
from mixing a few comments on the liquor 
question with his comments on the Arthurian 
legends or Shakespeare’s sonnets. In some 
towns the womenfolk before whom he lectured 
were frankly more interested in his remarks 
about American saloon-keepers than about the 
landlords of Shakespeare’s inns. And Dr. Lewis 
told them of a successful attack on saloons 
made by his mother and several neighbors in 
a little town near Auburn, New York, long 
before the Washingtonian movement of 1841-2. 

This band of women, desperate because of 
the drink conditions in their homes, stood with 
clasped hands in a circle that reached round the 
auditorium of their little church, and promised 
the Almighty and one another to go every day 
to the saloons and pray, until the saloons were 
closed. They had kept their promise—with the 
result that shortly the five saloons of the town 
had gone permanently out of business. 

Dr. Lewis dropped this suggestion in a good 
many towns during the year 1873. And in the 
town of Washington Court House, Ohio, where 
he spoke on December 24th, the seed bore full 
fruit. On December 26th, a group of women 
met and prepared the appeal to liquor sellers 
that was to be used everywhere as standard: 

_ “Knowing as you do the fearful effects of 
intoxicating drinks, we, the women of Wash- 
ington Court House, after earnest prayer and 
deliberation, have decided to appeal to you to 
desist from this ruinous traffic that our hus- 
bands and brothers, and especially our sons, 
be no longer exposed to this terrible tempta 
tion, and that we may no longer see them led 
into those paths which go down to sin and 
bring both body and soul to destruction. 
; “We appeal to the better instincts of your 
hearts, in the name of desolate homes, blasted 
hopes, ruined lives, widowed hearts, for the 
honor of our community, for our happiness, | 
tor the good name of our town, in the name of 
God, who will judge you and us, for the sake 
of your own souls which are to be saved or lost. 
We beg, we implore you, to cleanse yourselves 
‘rom this heinous sin and place yourselves in 
the ranks of those who are striving to elevate 
and ennoble themselves and their fellowmen. 
And to this we ask you to pledge yourselves.” 
. This done, the women formed themselves 
into a band with a prayer and song leader. The 
146th Psalm was read aloud—they later called 
it the “Crusaders’ Psalm.” 

+ » » Oh, put not your trust in princes, nor 
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45 Ideas to help your 


dinners. Send now for 
the Salad-Idea Book- 
let. It will help you 


make your menus more 


interesting 
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Waiting for 
your salad-spoontuls of blended Haver 


x 


AYONNAISE | iil San) all 


HE smoothness of Hellmann’s 

Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise 
comes from much beating and a 
famous old recipe. 

Perfectly blended ingredients 
of surpassing fineness and flavor 
give it that bland tartness which 
makes the family eat salads with 
untflagging enthusiasm. 

any women use Hellmann’s 
Blue Ribbon May onnaise just as 
it comes from the jar. O:r they 
vary it by adding crisp pickles, 
chili sauce, minced olives, coo 
yellow cream, 

At all grocers. The popular 6 
pint size—25c. Other sizes: 5% 


Oz., pint and quart jars. 


Hellmann's’ 
Blue Ribbon 


MAYONNAISE 


MANN, Inc. MGH.9.28 


35328 Northern Blvd., Long Island City, N. Z. 
Please send me the New Hellmann Blue Ribbon Salad-Idea Booklet. 


Na me 


Street 








Gente S Canadian Address: 422 W. Wellington St., 








Toronto, Ontario 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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EWS 
that 
WHITER 


OUR vital benefits, for care of 

your teeth, are provided by this 
new Dr. West’s toothbrush. You 
will see the results. 


Its original correct design has 
never been improved upon—although 
often imitated. Now it’s made doubly 
effective by: 

ist) Costly bristles, unobtainable 
since the war, used in this new 
brush only. They cleanse and 
polish. 

2nd) Super-accuratetrim- 
ming and spacing of 


in 4 ways 
Mean 


TEETH 


bristles, to give more thorough clean- 
ing of crevices. 

3rd) Rigid handles, unbreakable; 
easier to hold and use. 

4th) Whiter, cleaner teeth for you 
—by these combined improvements. 

All druggists have new Dr. West's: 
adult’s size, 50c; youth’s, 35c; child's, 
25c; soft, medium, or hard. Each 
brush sterilized, sealed and guar- 
anteed. Today get one for each 

member of your family. 
Then see how quickly 
teeth whiten. 





— = | 
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THE RIGHT Way 
to brush your teeth 


This is the way dentists advise: 
Use your new Dr. West's twice 
daily. Brush always away from 
gums, toward cutting edges of 
teeth. Employ any good denti 
frice; bristle tips cleanse and polish, 
Each GO or 90 days get a new brush— 
making sure of full benefits. 


\ 


THis DIAGRAM SHOWS 


How the new Dr. West's reaches 
and cleans all teeth— inside as 
well as outside, far back as well 
as in front. See how erect bristles 
penetrate crevices, sweeping 


© 1928 W. B.M. Co. 
them clean. © e 


Dr.Wests 
new \ooth Brush 


September 1928 Good Housekeeping 
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Viger! Tiger! 
in any child of man, for there is no help in them. 
For when the health of man goeth forth, he 
shall turn again to his earth; and then all his 
thoughts perish. Blessed is he that hath the 
God of Jacob for his help and whose hope is in 
the Lord, his God . . .” 

After the reading, the praying band marched 
forth singing, “Fight the good fight!” The 
church bell began to toll and did not cease 
during the hours of the crusade. 

It was so utterly naive that it seemed as if it 
| must end in utter contumely. The crusaders 
were women who always had been sheltered in 
good homes—if the description may be applied 
to women who are housed with drunkards. It 
was said that they had no understanding of 
real life or of the difficulties which they faced. 
Gentle souls; naive, yes; but the naive soul 
that is desperate is sometimes a fearsome thing 
in action. And they had this notable advan- 
| tage—it was a praying period, and folk believed 
in the efficacy of prayer. And so, in their trail- 
ing skirts, their bustles, their tiny bonnets and 
many-folded shawls, they made their way 
through the snowy streets. And, curious this, 
not a stone was cast at them, figuratively or 
| in reality. 

On the first day the women entered the 
saloons, knelt in the sawdust, and prayed. The 
| saloon-keepers suffered them, too much sur- 
| . . ry 
prised and embarrassed to do otherwise. The 
second day the saloon doors were closed against 

them. It was bitter cold and snowing. But 
all day the women knelt praying before the 
| doors. As night closed down, the first saloon- 
| keeper gave in. He turned his stock over to 
| the women, and they emptied it into the gutter. 
This was the beginning of surrender. By the 
end of the eighth day the eleventh and last 
saloon-keeper in town had quit business. 

The newspapers reported this astounding 
affair, and if John Gough was slow to interpret 
it, the liquor interests were not. Liquor men 
of Cincinnati offered $5,000 to any one who 
could stop the movement in Washington 
Court House. One courageous soul reopened a 
saloon. Within four days he poured his drinks 
into the street. 





AIDED by newspaper publicity, Lewis’s idea 

spread across the country with unbelievable 
swiftness. John Gough encountered it in 
Chicago late in February. 

It was a biting cold night with a zero wind 
rushing across Lake Michigan. John had been 
wandering restlessly about the city, waiting for 
his lecture hour to arrive. He had found a good 
print of Cruikshank’s “Drunkard’s History” in 
a cellar pawnshop on State Street and had been 
told by the proprietor of another shop where 
he might find etchings. He came out of the 
cellar to discover even State Street almost 
deserted. 

But there was the sound of the distant sing- 
ing of ahymn. Out-of-door singing on a night 
like this? John’s curiosity was roused. Around 
a corner, in the snow, under a flickering street 
lamp, knelt twenty-five or thirty women 
Before them was a notorious saloon. They had 
been chanting the 146th Psalm. As John 
came to pause beside a policeman a few feet 
away, one of the women began to pray. _ 

“There they go agin!” groaned the officer. 
“McGuire had them enjoined from blocking 
his sidewalk yesterday, and since dawn today 
they’ve knelt in the gutter. ‘Curse ‘em: 
Git ’em away from here or I gits your star, 
says McGuire. ‘How can I git ’em away?’ says 
I. ‘They’s ladies, every one of ’em, if they ar 
crazy. 1 can’t lay hands on ’em like I could 

| some draggle-tail from Water Street.’ oi 

John stared. “The Woman’s Crusade: he 
ejaculated. ‘So it’s reached Chicago! Who'd 
have thought it! What can they hope to do 
here?” 

“They’ve closed fifteen saloons in a week 
already, that’s what they can do,” replied the 
officer. ‘“‘What business has women 

| He paused as the saloon door swung open and 
ia tall man in an apron shouted, 
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Jack Cope and John Skoning, veteran air mail pilots: “Quaker Oats means 
a clear brain and happy landings” 


NEW MORNINGS 
for OLD 


Now thousands, largely on expert advice, are banishing listless 
mornings by the simple expedient of breakfasts that ‘‘stand by ’’them 


HOUSANDS are learning the secret of active, 

energetic mornings in this way. The dull, 
listless mornings that handicap so many, can 
largely be overcome. A week's trial will convince 
you...a week of well-balanced breakfasts that 
“stand by” you through your all-important fore- 
noon hours. 


Quaker Oats starts by being admittedly the 
most delicious breakfast. And deliciousness is 


scientifically adjudged most important to diges- 
tion and nutrition. 

















Alice Ferguson, domestic science expert, broadcasting 
on the food value of hot oats 


In the first place, Quaker Oats 
contains 16% protein—the ele- 
ment that rebuilds lost body tissue 
—that builds muscle. The ele- 
ment, according to leading dietary 
thought, that acts to insure greater 
mental activity. 


Quaker Oats provides some 
50% more of this element than 
wheat; 60% more than wheat 
flour, over twice as much as rice, 
100% more than cornmeal. Con- 
sider what this means. 


16% protein—plus—an excellent 
food “balance” and unique 
deliciousness 
Besides its rich protein element, 
Quaker Oats is rich in carbohy- 
drates and minerals, and abundant 
in Vitamine B. 65% is carbohy- 
drate. 


cereal that grows. 


Served hot and savory, Quaker Oats sup- 
plies the most delicious of all breakfasts— 
a creamy richness, according to thousands, 
that no other cereal known can boast. 















The roughage to lessen the need 
for laxatives also is importantly contained 
The oat is admittedly the best balanced 


Mabel and Alice Dupree, young basketball stars who 
keep fit with hot oatmeal breakfasts 





In four morning hours 70% | 
of the world’s work falls 


70% of your day’s most important work 
is done between 8:30 a. m. and 12:30 p. m. 

in four short hours—according to 
nation-wide commercial, financial and 
scholastic investigations. 


That is why the world’s dietetic urge 
now is to watch your breakfast; to start days 
with food that “stands by” you through 
the morning and thus protect the most 
important hours of your day. 





Quick Quaker—the world's 
fastest hot breakfast 


Your grocer has two 
kinds of Quaker Oats 
that you havealways 
known and Quick 
Quaker, which cooks 
in 2% to 5 minutes. 


-_ * 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY’ 






using advertisements see page 0 
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n the 
most beautiful 


houses in 
America 





This attractive kitchen has wails of 
enamel tiles the color of sunshine, 


and a floor in cheerful red and 


silver gray keramic mosaic 


Send for this interesting booklet! 







charm 
of REAL TILES 





DURING beauty—colors that never 
fade, a surface that resists heat, mois- 
ture, friction, the wearing-out of time— 


These are some of the qualities that give 
keramic tiles—real tiles—their wonderful 
charm. 


Beautiful color has always been an out- 
standing characteristic of keramic tiles. Ina 
tile, the color is not merely something super- 
ficially applied, added to it,—but is an in- 
tegral part of the tile itself, burnt into it 
everlastingly with fire, so that as long as the 
tile lasts, the color lasts. 


With keramic tiles it is possible to build color 
right into your house—to make it a permanent 
part of your surroundings. Today, in the most 
beautiful houses in America, architects are more 
and more utilizing the possibilities of keramic tiles. 

Bathrooms as exquisite as the inside of a shell, 
done with dull finish or enamel tiles in lovely 
shades of orchid, rose, sea-green, or primrose; 
dining-rooms with beautiful, richly-colored tiled 
floors in the spirit of the Flemish, French, and old 
English dining-rooms; tiled entrance-halls of won- 
derful charm and distinction. 

* * * 

If you are building or remodeling—from the point 
of view of economy alone, keramic tiles will prove 
a wonderfully satisfactory investment. - Keramic 
tiles outwear all other materials. Once having in- 
stalled them, there is no further expense for re- 
placement or repair. A floor or wall of keramic 
tiles remains true, even, unmarred, 
intact, through generations of use. 





Associated Tile Manufacturers, Dept. E-9, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Name 


Street... . 


City... 





For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me your booklet, 
Enduring Beauty in your Home through Keramic Tiles. 


Let us send you our beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet, Enduring Beauty in 
your Home through Keramic Tiles. Mail 
the coupon today! 


AssociATEp TILE MANUFACTURERS 
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Viger! Tiger! 


“Get the blank out of here, ye blank—” 


“Here! That won’t do!” 
John took a step toward the man, but the 
policeman held him. 
“They brought it on themselves. Let 


Git back 
now, all of ye,” to the crowd of men and boys 
now gathering. , 

A slender woman, slender even in the plaid 
shawl wrapped over her cloak, lifted her face 
| and took up the prayer. John gasped. It was 
| Frances Willard! 

The sweet, clear voice rose above the winter 
wind and silenced the barkeeper and the crowd. 
John suddenly freed himself from the officer 
and made his way through the snow to kneel 
beside her. She had turned the Appeal to 
Liquor Dealers into prayer. The bartender 
glared and muttered to himself, but listened: 

“Q God, in the name of our desolate homes, 
blasted hopes, ruined lives, for the honor of 
our community, for our happiness, for the good 
name of our town, in the name of Jesus Christ 
sweating out the passion of the Cross, for the 
sake of this soul which will be lost, make this 
man cleanse himself from his heinous sin. O 
God, open his ears that we may beg, may im- 
plore him... 

The bitter wind swept the dirty snow over 
the strange picture. It was as if the barkeeper 
were rooted to the spot. Miss Willard went on: 

“OQ God, pity women! Jesus Christ, help 
the mothers of sons when their husbands be- 
tray them. O God, pity women, help them to 
end this curse! O tender Christ, torn in thine 
|consuming agony, give us of thy waning 
| strength enough fortitude to keep us kneel- 
ing here tomorrow and tomorrow and tomor- 


| themsetv es git, themselves out of it. 








| row, endless tomorrows until this man’s heart 
shall melt. We are here, O dying, deathless 
| Christ is 


The bartender c lapped his hands to his head 

| and uttered a howl. “Stop it! Stop it! You 

| can have the place, but I won’t have you pray- 
ing my soul into hell!” 

| But she did not stop, not until whiskey and 
| beer ran like rain over the pavement and into 
| the gutter where she knelt. 

John helped her to her feet. She was dead 
white with cold and shook like an aspen leaf. 
He looked from Miss Willard to the others, all 
of them in like case. 

“May I get hacks for you?” he asked gently. 

“No, our hall is only a few blocks away,” 

| replied Miss Willard. ‘The walk will warm us. 
| Come with us, Mr. Gough. I want to talk 
| with you.” 

| John obediently fell into line. 

| 

| 


I‘ THE basement of a near-by church hot 

coffee, soup, and sandwiches were served to 
the women. They were too weary to rejoice 
long over their victory, and as soon as they 
were sufficiently thawed out and rested, they 
dispersed to their homes. All but Frances Wil- 
}lard. She remained seated by the old cook- 
stove, which was red-hot to its very dampers. 
| John stood on the opposite side of the stove 
watching her. She looked even more delicate 
and ethereal than when he had last seen her. 
She returned his look with a little laugh. 

“Don’t wear such a Hamlet-in-his-soliloquy 
|sort of expression, Mr. Gough! We must 
| have been a funny sight, after all . Do you 
know, sometimes I] think the Lord ‘almost in- 
tended me to be a public speaker.’ 

“] think he did,” said John soberly. 

She looked at him with clear, penetrating 
gaze. “Do you really believe th it? I beg 
of you, answer me frankly, for I’m at a blind 
turning.” 





“You?” ejaculated John. 

“Yes, I! I’ve left my teaching work at 
Evanston. I suppose I must go on with it else 
where. But, oh, my heart’s no longer in that 
work, It’s with those praying women—to 
help them—yes, if I must admit it, to lead 
them. I’ve reached my thirties, Mr. Gough, 


without finding my true life work. Within me 
is this burning restlessness, this unceasing urge 
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Tiger! Tiger! 


to help, to lead, to—” She paused abruptly 
and again laughed. “TI know I sound like a 
silly girl of sixteen! And I haven’t forgotten 
that at our other meeting I undertook to lead 
yOu. 

' John did not speak for a moment, though he 
laughed when Miss Willard laughed. How 
many dozens of women had he told during his 
career to return to their homes—to find there 
their true vocation? And now this woman had 
come to him, the woman with that in her eager, 
brilliant face which could not be shut into any 





home, however spacious. Suddenly he pushed 
back a chair or two and began to pace the floor. | 

“J must have deck room!”’ he smiled. “For | 
I’m about to cast overboard the prejudice of | 
a lifetime. The Woman’s Crusade—I didn’t 
get the significance of it until tonight.” 

“Isn't it marvelous?” cried Frances Willard, | 
rising to sweep up and down her side of the 
room. “Give us time, and we'll wipe out every 
saloon in America.” 

“Yes, you will,” replied John, “but, Miss 
Willard, they’ll return.” 

She gasped. ‘Oh, how can you say that?” 

“Because, dear Miss Willard, I’ve been fight- 
ing the good fight for so many, many years. 
As long as men desire drink, men will be served 
drink. I know of nothing on God’s green foot- 
stool that will quench that desire but prayer— 
prayer like your noble utterances tonight. But 
not for a single town or a single year or a single 
decade. Perpetual prayer, Miss Willard! And 
with the praying, coffee houses and public 
lounge rooms and the systematic education of 
little children to stand against drink.” 


‘WO red spots burned in Frances Willard’s 

thin cheeks. “You mean that the Woman’s 
Crusade must be made a permanent thing?”’ 

John nodded. “Really permanent. Even 
after the battle is won in the far-distant future, 
to pray—to pray as long as men live and the 
memory of wine is in the human race. For the 
victory never will be safe, the menace never 
cease. You women taught me tonight, Miss 
Willard, that women can do for the cause what 
men can not. Men could never have wrought 
what you have in this crusade. It’s because 
you’re women that it’s powerful... I’ve 
been a great fool.” 

“If you’d done but the one thing of which 
I’m thinking this moment,” exclaimed Frances 
Willard, “it would prove you forever the re- 
verse of a fool. You’ve given the one unan- 
swerable argument in the temperance debate! 
That if drink can do what it did to a man like 
John Gough, it has no place in our social 
scheme: if drink is harmless to me but hurts 
you, I will give up drink to save you.” 

John shook his head sadly. “There is no 
unanswerable argument, as you'll find when 
you give yourself to the work.” 

“When I what?” demanded Miss Willard. 

‘When you get your women’s organization 
to going on its own legs—not hanging to the 
tail of some men’s society, mind,” replied John. 


They both laughed. Then Miss Willard ex- 
claimed: 








_ I think you’re right! I know you’re right! 
Yonder lies my task! I’m Merlin—I follow the 
gleam. Somehow—somewhere—God, I thank | 
thee for this leading!” 

She stood staring beyond John for a mo- | 
we lingering the little fall of lace at her 
throat. Then she brought her gaze back to 
his melancholy face. 

And you?” she asked softly. 

He shook his head. 
. But don’t you see,” she cried, “that you’ve 
just created your own new field? Whom shall 
. € women look to if not to John Gough? 
And mark you, Mr. Gough, I see this new or- 
a oper in terms of the whole United States 
and the whole of Europe and the whole world. 





It’s a field. indeed!” 
John blinked. Slow! 
His eyes darkened, 
said in a low voice, “ 
the drink cray ing 


y his pale face suffused. 
“Years and years ago,” he 
“when I first began to fight 
within myself, I tried to find 
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Ice Cream, sherbets and 
other frozen dainties 
without hand cranking! 
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Slectrical Food Preparer for the Home 


at a ‘New Low Price 


Now a New KitchenAid for you—a more com- 
pact, lighter weight model, beautifully finished in 
French Grey Lacquer. And—at a lower price! 


The New KitchenAid weighs only 38% Ibs; is 18 
inches high. Fits anywhere in your kitchen where 
you can lay this magazine. Attaches to any light 
socket. Simple to operate. Costs le per hour 
for current. 


KitchenAid is today's way of food preparation, 
whether you do your own work or have a maid 


It improves foods amazingly, makes ingredients 
go further, increases menu variety. Think of 
mixing an Angel Food Cake oven-ready in three 
minutes; the finest Pound Cake you ever tasted 
in 8; apple sauce without paring or coring; jellies, 
jams and marmalades without staining your 
fingers! 


This Electric Maid mixes dough and batter for bread, 
biscuits, cakes, waffles and pies; whips cream; beats eggs 
grinds coffee and cereals: chops meats; extracts fruit juices 
makes mayonnaise, freezes ice cream; and does 101 other 
tasks in cooking, baking and meal preparation 


And, best of all, it is easy to own! 
ment; balance on easy terms 


Just a small initial pay- 
Write today for the new 


KitchenAid booklet and complete information. Sign and 
mail the coupon today. 
fr > 
The KitchenAid Manufacturing Co., N 
Dept. G H 98, Troy, Oh: 
Please send me the new KitchenAid book 
and experience letters from users 
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Street 
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First-~3 
Cleanse the Skin 


with Melba Skin Cleanser. 
Spread it over the face, 
neck, throat, Over your el- 
bows, too! For, bere is its 
magic! Melba Skin Cleans- 
er melts as soon as it comes 
in contact with your skin, 
and flushes the pores of 
a'limpurities—dust, pow- 
dor, rouge. Remove it with 
soft tissue. 





“Finish” the Skin 


with Melba Vanishing 
Cream —sosmooth,so white, 
so fluffy, so greaseless! A 
famous beauty specialist 
suggests outlining the pro- 
hlewithV anishingCream. 
It is gently astringent, an 

a perfect base for your pows 
der—the exquisite Melba 
““Lov'me’’ Face Powder. 
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Use These 3 Steps 


Based on the best procedure in 
\ New Y ork’s Salons de “Beauté 


YOU do not have to be 
born beautiful, if you 
make 
yourself /ook beautiful. 


know how to 

—You do not have 
to spend vast sums on 
“professional” facials if 
you follow—-at home— 


Melba’s 35S. tepsto Beauty! 





SECOND~ 
Nourish the Skin 


Use Melba Tissue Cream. 
Stroke it gently into your 
shin! Beat a rapid tattoo 
with light, firm fingers, 
lifting, lifting the muscles. 
Give special care to the 
corners of your eyes and 
mouth. Blood comes tum- 
bling, tingling, dancing 
into your face; nourishing 
the tissues. 


The New Melba Technique 
Set contains all three 
reqular 50c jars of Melba 
Creams, and 25c packet of 
the new Melba Facial 
“Petals’’. Just $1.50. 


Melba Creams are to be had at good drug and toilet goods 
counters, or you may try their rare, cool excellence by send- 
‘ ing 25c for the trial set—all three Creams in a size ideal for 
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Tiger! Tiger! 
some word or set of words that would express 
its mysterious power, some phrase that would 
embody for me this satanic evil that I gradually 
learned I must carry in my heart as long as my 
heart should beat. I was very ignorant, almost 
unlettered. But one day I picked up a little 
book of miscellaneous poetry that some one 
had left in a stage I was taking to a Massa. 
chusetts town. In it I found Blake’s poem, 
| ‘The Tiger.’ And I knew I’d found a name for 
my beast. 


* *Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? . . , 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet? 
What the hammer? What the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? ...’” 


The beautiful tones filled the basement. 
“For no one who has been its victim will deny 
that the beast has its aspects of beauty and 
that therein lies some of its most dreadful 
power. And no one who has been torn by its 
magnificent claws but demands to know in 
what unearthly furnace was forged that mur. 
derous strength. And no one who has fought 
it but knows that no earthly power alone can 
subdue it—for it was spawned by Satan! 

“Always I have thought and said that the 
pledge was feeble and all but futile without 
prayer. But never did it occur to me that 
prayer could be used as you women have used 
it. Never had I pictured until tonight that 
| burning tiger imprisoned behind the bars of 
women’s prayers, a nation’s prayers, the whole 
| world’s prayers. But I see it now, thanks to 
you. And God bless you for it!” 

Miss Willard’s eyes were full of tears, and 
| there was a rare note of humility in her voice. 
“Perhaps I’ve not suffered enough to be suc- 

cessful in leadership,” she said. “I wish I 
could have known all that you know.” 

“Merciful heaven forbid!” said John in a 
| horrified voice. ‘‘You will lead because you 
| are what you are—Merlin following the 
| gleam!”’ A sudden prod of memory made him 
|look at his watch. “I shall be late for my 
| lecture,” picking up his hat. 
| “What is it to be on?” asked Miss Willard. 

“English Traits,” replied John. 

“Do this—for the new movement!” She 
| came around the stove to hold out her hand to 
jhim. “Don’t talk on English Traits. Talk 
| about the Woman’s Crusade. You've had a 
| long interlude. Come back, tonight, to your 
| work and slay with it!” 

John took her hand and felt the old vim, the 
old sense of purpose, of predestiny, flow 
through his veins. 

“Ves, I will,” he answered and left her with- 
| out even a goodnight, in the sudden need that 
whirled upon him to tell the wide world his 
new story. 








CHAPTER XV 
The Final Vision 


HEN John told Mary of his interview with 
Frances Willard, she made no comment for 
some minutes. They were in the library at 
Hillside, anc she finished sorting the morning 
mail before she said: . 
“John, you’re in the position of a man who's 
always been in the vanguard of a procession, but 
who now is not even in the rearguard. Youre 
merely standing by the side of the road watch- 
ing the others sweep by. The issue is perfectly 
clear. You can’t do efficient work now for the 
temperance reform unless you join with those 
who are working for prohibition, simply be- 
cause all the best workers are within the prohi- 
| bition ranks. You'll see that Miss Willard, if 
she does make a national women’s organization 
out of the Crusaders, will lead them in that 
direction.” oe 4 
| “My business isn’t with politics, declares 
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IH ERE’S THE SECRET 


OF DUZ MAGIC 


Duz is a new discovery combining Oxygen 
with soap. 

As Duz dissolves in tub or washing machine the 
imprisoned Oxygen is liberated, making millions 
of tiny Oxygen bubbles, which seethe and race 
about, absorbing and washing out dirt, yellowness 
and stains. 

The Oxygen in Duz Suds cleans clothes as 
Oxygen anywhere cleanses, purifies and sterilizes. 
Duz is as safe and effective as air and sunshine. 
The minute you use Duz you ll know that Oxy- 
gen makes just the soap that every woman wants 
for every household use. 

And Duz does three things — all in one 


operation — that no other soaps do. 


Soaks out spots, streaks and stains without 


washboard rubbing. 
2 Whitens, without bluing. 


3 Sterilizes (kills germs) without boiling. 


Next time you order groceries, include a package 
of Duz—10¢ or 25¢ size. Or use coupon below 


for a free trial 10¢ package. 
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Try this test yourself. / 


Spatter tea, coffee, egg, ink or iodine on a cloth. 
Soak one-half in any soap and the other half in Duz 
Oxygen Suds. Rinse. Compare results! You'll see all 
grease, spots and stains vanish in Duz Oxygen Suds. 







The soap that makes Oxygen Suds. Washes out— 
harmlessly — all yellowness and the most stubborn 
stains. W ithout hard rubbing, boiling and bluing. 
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““ Never mind, Elizabeth ! There isn’t a spot . Dux won't wash out’ 
*Except rust 
~ , . 
Every Woman at some time — 
washes something. Food-stained valuable linens, children’s dainty dresses, personal silk 
garments, baby § rompers, the men’s things, or even the general household laundry. Duz 


makes them all as clean and fresh as new. 


Every Woman at some time — 
washes dishes. Three times a day; or on special occasions her finest china, silver and 
stemware. Duz brings sparkling sanitary cleanliness to every dish, pot and pan. Duz is 
easy on the hands, too, makes the hands soft and white. 


[ Duz is guaranteed hy Good Housekeeping Magazine] 
SEND FOR FREE TRIAL 10c PACKAGE 


THE DUZ CO., 254 West 31st St., New York, N. i, 
Please send me one FREE trial 10c package of Duz. 
Name City 


Street State 
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FRE ERTRA THREADS MEAN LONGER WEAR 


cally fast dyed colors of Lady Pepperell 


Sheets will “pull your bedroom together” in color harmony. The fabric 
is the same even, firm weave you have admired in the Lady Pepperell 
White Sheets. The same 400 extra threads of honest cotton insure longer 
wear. The Lady Pepperell woven label on the hem is your “tub insur - 
ance” against any but the first and best of colored sheets. For color samples 


write the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 160 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Lady 
PEPPERELL 
COLORED 


SHEETS and PILLOW CASES 
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+g a shell pink, if you like—or dainty 


| nile sreen—or blue—or demure orchid— 


Tiger! Tiger! 


John. “It’s with making public sentiment, 
I’d rather have public sentiment without the 
| law, than law without the public sentiment.” 
Mary shook her head impatiently. “T’ye 
heard you say that at least a thousand times 
And for the thousandth time I ask you, why 
not both?” 

| John sighed, then smiled. “Well, I’ve obeyed 
| Miss Willard to this extent: I’ve dragged tem- 
| perance into that lecture on English Traits 
| until the Traits are hard to recognize! And 
| people like it, while I feel better than I’ve felt 
| for years.” 

| Mary smiled wisely and changed the subject. 
| She believed that events were going to force 
John into the procession. 

But the forcing was a slow process. It was 
not difficult to obtain John’s support of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. This 
was organized in the fall of 1874 by the leaders 
of the Crusade, with a remarkable program not 

| only for fighting drink with the pledge and 
| with prayer, but also providing for broad 
| educational work. Their ideas were precisely 
| John’s, and he upheld the new organization 
| with enthusiasm. Frances Willard, as corre- 
sponding secretary, from the very first over- 
shadowed other personalities in the new move- 
|ment, more than justifying John’s vision for 
| her. The growth of the organization was phe- 
|}nomenal. John found himself in demand by 
| the various state societies, and he threw himself 
| with vigor into lecturing for them. 
|  Afnd still, as Mary did not fail to point out 
| with irritating frequency, the W. C. T. U, 
was itself not in the main procession, for all the 
undoubted good it was doing. The main pro- 
cession, embodied in the Prohibition party, 
was developing a great legal program which, 
Mary said, could have been ideally supple- 
| mented by that of the W. C. T. U. if the women 
| would but see it. But it was not until 1879, 
when Frances Willard became national presi- 
dent, that the women began to show interest in 
political action. It was a long mental leap for 
women “protected in the home” to look ona 
political party as a possible partner. But 
timid or no, they were ready to follow Miss 
Willard to the ends of the earth, almost to the 
| extreme of seizing on the political axe! 

Frances Willard saw the gleam long before 
the bulk of her followers. 

“First we assailed the saloon itself,” she told 
them, “with a directness and courage unparal- 
leled in history. And now that we find the 
saloon entrenched in law, we must follow it to 
the city council room and the legislative hall.” 

The women listened, applauded—and hesi- 
tated. And Miss Willard continued to edu- 
cate them. 








| JN THE meantime John Gough was coming in 
|* touch with a new type of temperance speaker, 
the Prohibition party candidate, notably John 
| P. St. John, former Republican governor of 
Kansas. St. John was an ardent prohibitionist 
| He had fought to commit his party to a pr 
| hibition amendment to the state constitution 
| had carried it, and had enforced the law. The 
result of this was that the Republican party 
combined with the Democrats to defeat St 
John for reelection. And St. John joined the 
Prohibition party. 

John Gough, during that tremendous strug- 
gle in Kansas, spoke frequently in the state and 
grew to know and admire St. John. The 
Governor campaigned as passionately, John 
said laughingly, to win John to the Prohibition 
party as he had campaigned to win Kansas. 

“It’s almost as important,” declared the 
Governor half grimly. 

Again in Iowa, struggling with her state 
amendment fight, John came upon St. John 
lending a hand. And his admiration for the 
man grew. : 

Watching at close quarters thus the machina- 
tions of his own party, the Republican, John 
found his heart growing sick within him. It 
was almost impossible for him to believe that 
in a single generation the old party could have 
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PLAY-PROOF FLOORS! 
Relief for the tired mother and 
the fastidious housekeeper. 
Let the children play ! House- 
hold accidents become inci- 
dents when floors are protected 
and beautified with “61”’ Floor 
Varnish. 

The hard, elastic film formed 
by “61” Floor Varnish does 
not crack or chip but retains 
its deep, clear beauty. It wears 
away so imperceptibly and 
slowly that renewal is not nec- 
essary for years. “61” Floor 
Varnish is heelproof, marproof 
and waterproof. 

“61” floors are care- proof 
floors and require no attention 
other than ordinary cleaning 
— no waxing or polishing. A 
dry mop when you want to 
remove dust; a wiping with a 
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VARNISH 


wet cloth when you want to clean, or 
a thorough washing with soap and water, 
as often as you wish. 

“61” Floor Varnish is made not only 
in the Clear Gloss but also in Dull Fin- 
ish and six attractive woodstain colors. 
If you like dull floors with a hand- 
rubbed effect, use the popular “61 
Dull Finish for the last coat. 
duces a deep satiny luster, just as du- 
rable as the Clear Gloss. 

When you consider the extreme 


wear-resistance of “61” Floor Varnish 
“s 77 LACQUER 
Wherever a quick, durable, opaque enamel finish is de- 
sired, use the colorful ‘61° Lacquer Enamel. Dries 
almost immediately! Brushes and flows without brush- 
marks, Will not crack, chip or peel and is waterproof. 
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From a painting by J. F.Kernan 
Copyright 1928, P&L 


on floors, you will realize why 
it lasts even longer on furniture 
and woodwork. An occasional 
coat of “61” will make your 
linoleum seem to last forever. 
It also brightens the pattern 
and color. 

There is no end to the econ- 


omy and beauty “61” Floor 
Varnish will bring about in 


your home. 


Free SAMPLE PANEL 
finished with ‘*61°" Floor Varnish will 
be sent on request. Try the “*hammer 


test’’ onthe panel! Color card and names 
of dealers will also be sent you. 
If any P&SL Var- 


nish Product fails to give complete satis- 
‘ F 


GUARANTEE: 


faction you may have your money back. 
P&L 


painters, specified by architects and sold 


Varnish Products are used by 


by paint and hardware dealers. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc.,79 Tonawanda 
., Buffalo, N. Y. Canadia 
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t., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Both BEAUTY and COMFORT 


in a bed spring of moderate cost! 


The new Rome DeLuxe Slip Cover gives the neat, tailored 
appearance hitherto found only in expensive box springs 


T'S famous for comforr—the Rome 

DeLuxe Bedspring. Thousands know 
that its unique free-coil construction 
gives more comfortable, more refresh- 
ing sleep than any other type bedspring 
in the world. 

And now it becomes one of the must 
beautiful! 

The makers of the Rome DeLuxe Bed- 
spring have perfected a practical slip- 
cover. One that gives this spring all of 
the neat, trim appearance you have ad- 
mired in the most expensive box 
springs. Moreover, this new slip cover 
keeps all dust and dirt out of the coils. 

Do notconfuse the Rome 
DeLuxe Slip Cover with 
others you may have seen. 


One zip.. 
Note th 


fit better 







. and it’s on! 
pectal hookless fas- 
tener that makes this slip cover 
and handle easier 
it ws a Rome DeLuxe feature 


It is not tied on at ends and sides with 
string, but fastened at one end with a 
hookless fastener. One zip .. . and 
itison! Itis entirely new... different. 
This cover is also carefully tailored to 
fit the spring . . . just as your slip covers 
for fine furniture are made. 

These features make the Rome De 
Luxe Slip Cover handle easier . . . fit 
better and look better than others you 
have ever seen. 

See it at your dealer’s next time you 
are down-town! You will be surprised 
at its remarkably low cost. 

Dr. RoyalS. Copeland has 
written an interesting book- 
let explaining fully “How 
Better Sleep Builds Better 
Health.” Send fora free copy. 


The Rome Company, Inc. 


New York Chicago Boston 
Baltimore Rome, N.Y 


Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


‘Defuxe” 


- the Bedspring Luxurious 


The Rome DeLuxe label at- 
tached to the slats of every genu- 
ine Rome DeLuxe Spring is your 
guarantee of getting ail the 
quality points that only this 
spring has. Look forit and be 
sure! You can now have your 
choice of two beautiful and 
practical colors— Orchid or 
French Gray 


The ROME Company 


BEDSPRINGS * ROME METAL BEDS 
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Tiger! Tiger! 


accumulated so much that was dishonorable 
It was as John had foretold so long ago: wher. 
ever liquor legislation was born, there was bor 
simultaneously blackest corruption. But as 


| Mary, his unwearying mentor, pointed out, the 


fact quite beyond his control was that the 
legislation and the corruption had been born, 
How long was he going to refuse to join the 
party that sought to place prohibition beyond 
the reach of corruption? 

Pressure was being applied to John from all 
sides. Frances Willard without mincing words 
announced to the world that it was her “per. 
sonal duty and delight to take sides for the 
Prohibition party.” She added a few stinging 
words that included John Gough. 

“I am profoundly interested in politics as 
the mightiest force on earth except Christian. 
ity. ‘Don’t take temperance into politics’ js 
the cry of sundry surface thinkers. It will be 
a discovery to some that since Beer is already 
in the political arena shaking its fists, Temper- 
ance must go forth to the encounter or fail to 
exhibit David’s faith in the presence of Goliath. 

“How will you vote on the question of beer, 
is the shibboleth of the majority of the Repub- 

| lican party today. From the year of their or 
| ganization in 1862 until today the brewers’ 
| wing of the Liquor League has issued in the 
| caucus and at the polls commands which the 
| Republican party has scrupulously obeyed. In 
| 1863 slavery was the determining factor in 
| American politics. In 1881 that final factor 
|} is the liquor traffic. Then while the prohibi- 
tionists of Maine marched to the front with 
General Neal Dow, the Germans were proud to 
fight ‘mit Sigel.’ But today the bayonets of 
these two champions and their followers no 
longer point one way. Sigel approved the 
brewers’ Sabbath-breaking demonstration at 
Newark, and General Dow is the chief de 
fender of a law that shuts such men up in jail 
John B. Gough and Philip Best, the brewer 
voted the selfsame ticket, and so did Governor 
St. John of Kansas and Boss Hesing, editor of 
the Staats Zeitung of Chicago. But it is mor 
ally impossible that they should do so now.” 


MESS WILLARD’S speech gave John a sense 
AY of humiliation that he had not felt before 
in withholding himself from the political move 
ment. And this sense of humiliation was not 
lessened when the newspapers influenced or 
controlled by liquor began to fabricate inter 
views with him and to misquote his lectures, in 
which he was made to hold the Prohibition 
party up to scorn. This form of lying was par 
ticularly popular in the presidential campaign 
of 1884, when St. John was the Prohibition 
candidate. 

His long and bitter experience with vile 
canards about himself had convinced John 
of the futility of public denials, and for many 
weeks he made no attempt to exonerate him 
self. But one Sunday during St. John’s cam 
paign, John, who was giving a series of lectures 
in New York, attended an _ early-morning 
communion service. It was long since he had 
taken communion where wine was used in the 
sacrament. 

| He was white-headed now, John Gough- 
and his fight was over forty years old. Yet as 
| the silver cup was raised to his lips and the 
biting fragrance of the wine stung his nostrils 
he went blind with desire. It required super 
human effort to put the cup aside untasted 
And long after the last communicant had lett 
the church, he knelt at the altar rail, wrestling 
with the Tiger. : 

When he rose, John had made his ultimate 
concession to the hard world of fact. It was 
this: that only when the principle of prohibition 
grounded in the organic law of the nation be 
yond the reach of politicians had placed liquor 
beyond the reach of men would it be possible 
for men like John Gough to be tota! abstainers 

John had remade a fixed idea. And he did 
not stop here. He spent the day formulating 4 
letter to the newspapers in which he made 4 
new declaration of principles. He declared 
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Advice to wives 


whose husbands don’t save money 


By a wife 


Y husband and I used to be careless 
with money. Fred made a good salary 
but we spent practically every dollar of it. 

Then something happened that opened our 
eyes. Fred was taken sick and confined to bed 
for five weeks. By the time he was able to go 
back to work we were penniless—worse than 
that, we had been obliged to borrow money 
to live. 

After that I began to worry about money. 
What would happen to us if Fred were sick 
for several months? What would happen if he 
were incapacitated in some way and unable to 
go on with his work? 


How to end money worrtes 


One day a little book called “How to Get the 
Things You Want” fell into my hands. It was 
one of the most valuable, interesting and un- 
usual books I ever read. The book made me 
think of Fred and the hopes I had for him. 
Here’s what it said: 

You're interested in having the best possible 
time while you live—with the least worry and 
grind and discomfort. 

You don’t want to pay rent all your life— 
you hope to own your own home some day. And 
you don’t get any thrill out of the idea of appear- 
ing at an ofice or a mill or a store at the same 
old hour every morning until you die. 

You want to quit work sometime. And when 
you do quit, you want to feel that you're 
justified in quitting —that you've earned it. 

Then the book told how Fred and I and the 
children could be sure of asteady income even 
if Fred became totally disabled and unable to 
go to work again. It told how we could pro- 
vide money to pay the children’s way through 
college—money to leave our home free of 
debt. It told how we could provide an income 
to live on when Fred decided to retire from 
business. Best of all, it explained how we could 
do these things on the moderate salary Fred 
was making. 

I showed the book to Fred. He was interes- 
ted. We decided to follow the plan outlined. In 

a short time we had taken steps to provide for 
every single one of the things we wanted. 
Soon we found ourselves on the road toward 
a life free of money worries. 





SINGLE WOMEN TOO 


may want to know 


—how to retire with an income 
—how to save money scientifically 
—how to end money worries 


The booklet offered below tellshow. 
Mail the coupon. 





Get this Free Book 


This story is typical. The book, “How to Get 
the Things You Want,” tells how you can 
become financially independent—how you can 
provide an income to retire on—how you can 
end money worries—how you can do these 
things and many other things, no matter 
whether your present income is large or small. 

The financial plan outlined in this book is 
so clear and so simple that you will understand 
it at once. It is so reasonable, so sensible, so 
logical in every way that the minute you read 
about it you will realize instantly that it works. 

This plan is backed by one of the oldest, 
most conservative institutions in this country. 
It is completely explained in the free book. 
There's no obligation, Send for yourcopy now. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


6) LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Home Office: Hartford, Conn. First Policy issued 1851 
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1 Proenix Murvat Lire Insurance Co., 362 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 4 
1 Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, “* How To Get THE THINGS YouWanT.” | 
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‘ | | 
Tiger! Tiger! 
that while the pledge was essential, it was not 
| enough; that while prayer was essential, it was 
not enough; that organic law as well as those 
others was required to safeguard mankind 
against the unsleeping enemy. 

And having gone thus far, he pushed another 
old faith overboard. He declared that he gaye 
up hope of finding “in the Republican party, as 
a party of high moral ideas, protection against 
the liquor trafilc. I long have been unwilling 
to make this grand cause a football to be 
kicked between the political parties. But sur 
prising disintegrations have been going on jn 
the old parties. Both have either an open affilj- 
tion with or are showing a cowardly and shame. 
ful servility to the arrogant set of rings and 
lobbies of the drink trade. I am weary of the 
disgusting machinations of both. And I am 
now giving the lie to the various statements the 
newspapers have made concerning my predi 
lections by announcing that I propose forth 
with to enroll myself with the Prohibition 
party.” 


E WASTED no time before making good 

his pronouncement, but enrolled himself 
the next day in St. John’s ranks. It was a move 
of prime importance to the struggling young 
party. There was much newspaper comment 
on it. 

St. John and Frances Willard and th 
other leaders welcomed him with prayerful de 
light. They needed him badly. None of them 
had any illusions about the difficulties that be 
set them, although only John among them bx 
lieved that the war would last for another ger 
eration and that none of them would live to x 
the victory. The others did not see as he did 
that they were not so much crusaders as shock 

| troops. 

But now that he actually had enlisted, 
his long vision only whetted John’s appetite 
for the struggle. At last unhampered by 

|doubts and self-searchings, he was carrying 
| the white banner! 

| The very first day of his enlistment he mad 
a speech for St. John which he closed witha 
gesture of reassurance that long was classic it 
the Prohibition ranks. 

“And the Lord God spake to Moses from the 
| cloud, ‘Speak to the children of Israel that they 
| go forward.’ 
| But how can they go forward? Ah, God 

never gave us a duty but he opened the way for 
us when we were ready to do it. He never gave 
an impossible command yet. So, the water 
stood in heaps! Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!- 
went the three million on the bed of the sea an 
| their enemies came in after them and it was 
night time. Now what? 

“ “Forward!” 

‘But our enemies are on our rear!’ 

‘Forward!’ 

‘Yes, but before us is we know not what 

‘Forward!’ 

‘Yes, but we can feel the hot breath of theit 
horses on our necks and hear the chariot wheels 
grind in the shingle as they pursue us!’ 

“ ‘Forward!’ 

“Yes, but we must defend our wives and 
| our little ones!’ 

““FORWARD! 

| WARD? ” 
; When he had shouted the last command 
| John stood silent, with his hand raised above 
his white head. He was silent for a full mo 
ment, then his audience rose as of old and et 
gulfed him with its plaudits. 


(THe Eno] 
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FORWARD! FOR- 


A New Mystery Story 
begins in this number, a fascinating 
riddle with a red-haired girl as heroine. 
Don’t fail tostartit. Itiscalled “Rhoda. 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 
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ewel In The Lotus 
(Continued from page 37) 


aChinese! One of the hated foreigners—bless 
them not, the Lord God!—who ruled this land. 

And she thought, too, that few Chinese were in | 
this part of town; that Chinese were safe to in 
sult here, to beat, perhaps to kill. wd 

Yes, to kill! Why not? For—queer logic, 
though perfectly plausible to her—was not her 
husband—bless Aim not, the Lord God, either! 
—taking a second, younger wife? 

She jumped up. She raised her voice. 
“Come running, O Moslems!” she yelled. 
“Come running with weapons! For here a | 
filth-eating Chinese infidel has most grossly in- | 
sulted a woman of the True Believers! Wah—” | 
holding on to the Manchu’s sleeve, while her 
imagination soared splendidly—‘“‘love he made 
to me! Aye—tried to force himself on me, a 
respectable married woman! Come running, 
0 Moslems!” 

And running they came, like ants, from 
bazaars and houses, from gardens and coffee- 
shops: stout merchants carrying iron-bound 
ell-wands; porters armed with sticks and 
stones; caravaneers and roustabouts swinging 
rawhide whips. Stalls were overturned, wares 
trampled into the dust, as running they 
came. } 

A Chinese! A lonely Chinese! Their chance | 
for revenge! For had not, only last month, the 
tax-gatherers gone from house to house, col- 
lecting tribute for the Dowager Empress? 

So curses rose, rage-choked, bloating into a 
jlack symphony of hate: 

“Ah—murder and might!” 

“Leper!” 

“Drunkard!” 

“Pig!” 

“Dog!” 

“Christian!” 

“Jew!” 

Quickly Prince Yuang tore his sleeve from 
he woman’s grasp. 

“How can I be Christian and Jew at one and 
he same time?”’ he thought, seeking safety in 
flight just as the first of the Turkis leaped out 
m the square. ‘“‘Well,’’ ducking to escape a 
stone that hissed through the air,‘‘whatever I 
am, I can not, at this particular moment, stop 
to argue the point!” 

And away he sped at top speed, grateful for 
his long legs and his lean, lithe body; plunging 
haphazard into a spider’s web of narrow alleys; 
twisting, turning, doubling on his tracks; grad- 
ually outdistancing his pursuers though still, | 
steadily, humming, zumming, cruel, threaten- | 
ng, came the view-halloo of the man hunt, the 
savage, echoing shouts: 

“Wah—out, daggers!” | 

“Wah, wah 

“Kill!” 

“Kill the unbeliever!”’ 





” 


out, great, shining swords! 


FRAID? Of course. But somehow he was 
also amused, excited, thrilled. | 
By the Living Buddha!—he thought, as he | 

veered sharply to the left and raced through a 

ruined, empty bazaar—but this was life, life! | 
he zest of it, lawless and throbbing. The | 

keen, grand thrust of it, with no shackles, no | 
tetters of restraint, no stifling mandarin eti- 
quette, 

Still, he considered, he was the viceroy of 
Turkestan, representing the power and dignity 
of his cousin, the Dowager Empress. An insult 
to him was an insult to her; and if he were 
badly injured or murdered, it would mean | 
strife—Chinese troopers sent with torch and 
steel and rope, death to many. And he did | 
not like death. He liked life, for himself and | 
lor others. Life was glorious and white and 
golden. 

—e a, ran, though his heart thumped 

- then g ammer, until at last he reached 

rep Street where the Mosque of Seven 

S towered in massive beauty. 

wa stopped to catch his breath, leaning 

ist the wall of a small kouse. It belonged 











‘o Shukri Ali, the priest of the mosque, who 
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Masso Pro-phy- 
lac-tic. Gives ben- 
eficial massage ac- 
tion to either large 
or small dental 
arch that calls for 
special care. Try 
it if your gums are 
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Healthier teeth and gums yours 
if you use brush designed for 
your dental arch 


IMPLE as ABC’s now to win strong, 
sturdy teeth—firm, healthy gums. 

Ten seconds... your mirror... and 
you know what type of dental arch 
(teeth and gums) you have — what 
brush suits it best. If your mirror re- 
veals a full-formed face, your dental 
arch, too, is full-formed, of average 
size. The right brush for you is the 
Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
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But . you may have either a 
large or small dental arch and require 
still a different type of brush —the 
Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic. This brush is 
for teeth and gums that need special 
care. Dual action— it massages as it 
cleans. 

All three new Pro-phy-lac-tics have 
high-grade bristles, super - polished 
colored handles. All are guaranteed. 

Trial well worth while 


Make the mirror test. Then use the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic that is best for you. 
Your smile will soon sparkle with a 
new health of teeth and gums you 
never dreamed would be yours. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Florence, Massachusetts 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. (Canada), Limited, Montreal 
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“Hatter your Hands” 
says BILLIE BURKE 


This famous stage beauty ... New York’s smartest 


set... all these gay, clever women use 


the New Cutex Liquid Polish 


How do these gay, clever women 
keep their busy capable hands 
exquisite and pretty when they 
use them for so much interesting 
active work? 

They tell us the answer is the 
New Cutex Liquid Polish — 
which protects the nails so they 
cannot look grubby no matter 
what you do. 

Applied once a week it gives 
new personality to the hands. Its 
lovely brilliance lasts day after 
day in spite of wear or water. 
Stains and dirt that usually dis- 
color and roughen the nails dis- 
appear when you wash your hands. 
Your fingertips remain shining— 
exquisitely chic—fora whole week! 











Miss Ivy Maddison, 
New York horsewoman 


“Riding-togs Require 
Impeccable Nails” 

To keep my nails in condition, I always 

use a Liquid Polish—the new Cutex kind,” 


says Miss Ivy Maddison, winner at many 
smart Horse Shows. 


“rr 


“It withstands perspiration and wash- 
ing—its natu- 
ral looking, per- 
fectly sporting 
—the nicest 
possible finish 
for any sports- 
woman’s 
bands.” 
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Miss Burke's 
expressive hands 


Billie Burke keeps her hands 


lovely with the 


At a Palm Beach fancy dress ball or at 
her stately country home, she is just the 
golden haired merry young woman who 
married Florenz Ziegfeld, whose plays 
assemble the most beautiful women in 
America. 

“I love the stage,”’ says Billie Burke, 
“but I also love simple country things 

gardens, woods, tramps—dogs, What 
terrible things it does to my hands! 

“T find the new Cutex Liquid Polish pro- 
tects the nails from stains and dirt and gives 
them such a flattering sparkle. 

“In fact, I adore all the Cutex prepara- 
tions—the Cuticle Cream—and the Remover. 
My friends say, “What lovely half-moons 
you have!’ ” 

Give your hands personality with the new 
Liquid Polish. But 50c with Polish Remover 
(without Remover, 35c). 

Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 


Special Introductory Offer—6¢ 





New Cutex Liquid Polish 





Send 6c and coupon below for sample of 
New Cutex Liquid Polish. (If in Canada, 
address Dept. L-9, Post Office Box No. 
2053, Montreal, Canada.) 
Northam Warren, Dept. L-9 

14 West 17th St., New York 
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Jewel In The Lotus 


was not home. But Jehannara, his wife, was on 
the balcony, watering her flowers. 

She upset one of the pots. It fell. 
struck the Manchu. 

He was startled. Had the Turkis found 
him? Were they already hurling stones? He 
glanced right and left. The street was de. 
serted—and a moment later he knew what 
had happened when he heard, above him, an 
apologetic, 

“Oh!” 

He looked up. He saw Jehannara on the 
balcony; saw her red curls, her frank eyes, her 
scarlet mouth with the flash of even, white 
teeth; saw her sweet with the slumbering sweet. 
ness of her seventeen years. 

He smiled. She smiled back. It was spring 
—soft, blue spring . . . 

What a handsome youth—she thought— 
with his smooth, pale skin, his high-bridged 
nose, his black hair! 

“T did not mean to hurt you!” she exclaimed 

“Of course not. But,” as a moment later 
the Turkis came rolling round the corner, roar. 
ing and yelling, “these people—look—if they 
should—’ , 

“Quick!” came her excited whisper. “The 
door is open!” 


It nearly 


RINCE YUANG was across the threshold 

before the mob had seen him. He bowed 
before Jehannara. 

“How can I express my gratitude? 
saved my life.” 

“And such a precious life!”’ she interrupted 
smiling. 

He had meant to pay her a flowery compi- 
ment or two in his best Pekinese manner 
But her words took the wind out of his sails. 

“Wh-what?” he stammered. 

“A bazaar thief, aren’t you?” 

“No. Iam an honorable gentleman.” 

“Since when do honorable gentlemen race 
through the streets of Kashgar with a rabble 
at their heels?” 

“Because,” he replied, flaring up a little, 
“this 7s Kashgar—a savage, intolerant town!” 

She, too, flared up. “My own town!” she 
cried. ”? 


You 


“A splendid town! 

“The truth remains. They chased me, tried 
to kill me, for no other reason than that they 
thought me a Chinese—which, incidentally, | 
am not.” 

“What are you?” 

“A Manchu.” And proudly, for he was s0 
young, wanted to impress her with the golden 
pomp of his rank and title, “I am the viceroy 
of Turkestan, cousin to the Dowager Empress 

“Cousin, more likely,” she laughed der 
sively, “‘to Shaitan, the devil, the father o 
lies!” 

“Vou do not believe me?” 

“Do you expect me to? But in spite of your 
lie—such a silly lie!—your life is safe her 
under my husband’s roof.” 

“Husband?” he echoed, incredulous. 

ven” 

“Ho!” This time it was he who laughed 
“How can you have a husband?” 

“Why not? Am I so ugly?” 

“You are delightful. But—’’ again laug! 
ing—‘“‘married—you, with your mother’s milk 
not yet dry on your lips?” 

She was furious, the more so since she ha 
become Shukri Ali’s bride than three 
months earlier. aun 

“T am a married woman!” she insisted 
stamping her foot. 

“And I am the viceroy of Turkestan!” 

“You are not!” 

“Nor are you married!” 

“T am!” 

“No! You are only a child!” 

“And you are only a coolie!” : 

So they quarreled, each convinced that te 
other was a liar, each telling the other so, n° 
very politely, when suddenly they heard 4 
pleasant, low voice, , 

“You are both speaking the truth 
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— shaped to fit 
— softened to ease 
_deodorizes to protect 


Deodorizes... 
and 4 other important 
features 


1-Softer gauze ends 
chafing; pliable filler ab- 
sorbs as no other sub- 
stance can; 


2-Corners are rounded 
and tapered; no evidence 
of sanitary protection 
under any gown; 


3-Deodorizes —safely, 
thoroughly, by a new 
and exclusive patented 
process; 


4— Adjust it to your needs; 
hiler may be made thin- 
ner, thicker, narrower, 
as required; 


and 


5-It is easily disposed of; 


no unpleasant laundry. 


—— the comfort of sanitary protection is as much mental as phy- 
sical, Kotex scientists have sought and found the way to end two 
important feminine fears: The new pad safely, thoroughly deodorizes, 
by a patented process. No longer does this oppressive thought of 
offending others interfere with the day's activities, at any time. 


All feeling of conspicuousness is gone, since Kotex is now cut to fit. 
Rounded, tapered corners conform to the lines of the body. There is 
no awkward bulkiness to indicate the presence of sanitary protection. 

While these changes were being made, a way was found to soften 
the gauze, to render the downy filler more pliable, even more absor- 
bent. Consequently you are assured of gentler, more thorough comfort 
than ever before. If you need a thinner or thicker pad, all you do is 
adjust the filler. And Kotex is so easy to dispose of. 

All its old advantages remain. When you try it, you will understand 
why doctors and nurses endorse it so heastily. A box of 12 is 45c, at any 


drug, dry goods or department store. 
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Jewel In The Lotus | 


Unnoticed by them, Shukri Ali had come 
home. He was standing on the threshold. 

“Your Imperial Highness,” he went on, 
turning to Prince Yuang, “a few days ago, 
when you gave audience to the notables of 
Kashgar, I had the honor of offering you my 
allegiance. May I be permitted to present 
Jehannara, my wife? ; 

He came fully into the room, a rather ludi- 
crous figure with his small, thin body topped 
by an overlarge head that seemed yet larger, 
seemed to outweigh the rest of the man, thanks | 
to his huge, priestly turban. Indeed, when, | 
ever so many years later, Jehannara told her 
daughter that her husband had not been hand- 
some, she understated the case. For he was 
ugly. Lines furrowed his forehead. A wart | 
reddened the tip of his nose. His beard was 
scanty. And he was his wife’s senior by many 
years. : 
But there were his eyes: deep brown, and 
candid and friendly and resolute. It was be 
cause of these eyes—because of the great, pure | 
soul behind those eyes—that Jehannara had 
fallen in love with him, would always love him. 

She rushed up to Shukri Ali when she saw 
him 

The coolie seemed to be the viceroy, after 
all? What of it? Good-looking was he, and 
young? And what of that? Only her husband 
mattered. She kissed him. 

“T have missed you.” 

“Please!” he chided her gently. “You must 
not.” 

“But—don’t you love me any more?” 

“With all my heart. But we have an hon 
ored visitor.” 

He bowed to the Manchu. 
She is only a child.” 

“So I told her. And 
t made her!” 

Yuang smiled. So did Jehannara. So did 
Shukri Ali. And presently they were sitting 
cross-legged on pillows, sipping tea, the Manchu 
entertaining his hosts with spiced tales of 
Peking’s Forbidden City; tales about the Dow 
ager Empress and her Tartar lover, Captain- 
General Jung Lu; tales which caused Jehannara 
to laugh delightedly and her husband to make 
mildly shocked comment, but to enjoy the 
scandal just the same. Too, there was other, 
more serious talk—and it bored Jehannara, so 
that she had to stifle her yawns—about the 
enmity between native Moslems and _ their 
Chinese overlords; and how—Yuang’s ques 
tion, shrewdly, tolerantly answered by the 
priest—might a young viceroy, who knew 
little but wished to do much, overcome this 
enmity with justice and statecraft, and without 
laying on the red, red sword? 

Yet whatever his words, gay or sober, deep 
in his soul the Manchu was conscious of only 
one thing—Jchannara, the amazing, sweet 
tact of her existence. The thought of it made 
him happy, ridiculously happy. 











| 


“Forgive her. 


Buddha!—how angry 


[tN AS late when he left, accompanied by 
; Shukri Ali, whose saintly, green turban was 
sufficient protection against any Turki rabble. 
My friend,” said Yuang, as they walked | 
down the street, “I need your wisdom to help | 
me rule this land.” } 

I shall come to the palace whenever you 
command.” f 
‘ - Not to the palace. You see—” and 
- peanchu spoke the truth, though not the 
note truth—“none must know that you are 
ny adviser. It would breed envy. Let me 
80 to your house, dressed as I am now, like a 
Chinese coolie.” 

‘But the danger.” 
an have some confidential, close-mouthed | 
May Ts; They can follow me at a distance. 
~-Y 4 Sip a cup of tea with you—perhaps nex 
Saturday?” 1 you—perhaps next 

“ be 

gl shall be honored.” 

we : 
Prince Yuang returned to the palace. 


‘0 his major-domo’ i i 
~-domo’s obsequious question where 
he had | . 
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Even without previous experience 


Anyone can now make 
perfect Jams and Jrus! 


HERE is no chance of failure — 
when you make your jams and 
jellies this modern, easy Certo way! 
And it is all so simple that you won- 
der why it wasn’t thought of before. 
In order to get a perfect jam or 
jelly texture you must have correct 
proportions of fruit or fruit juice, 
sugar, and that natural jellifying sub- 
stance which Nature herself makesand 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. 
The common deficiency of this 
jellifying substance has been re- 
sponsible for most of the jam and 
jelly making failures in the past. 
Some fruits are comparatively rich 
in it; others contain very little. Very 
few fruits have enough of it to jellify 
all the juice they contain, and all 


fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural 
jellifying substance from fruit, re- 
fined, concentrated, and bottled it 
for your convenient use. This is 
Certo. With Certo any kind of fruit 
will now jell perfectly every time. 

And with only one minute’s boiling! 
This short boiling saves the fruit juice 
which used to boil away, so that with 
Certo you get half again more jam or jelly 
from your fruits, and the color and flavor 
are better—more nearly that of the fresh 
uncooked fruit. 

We have worked 
kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds of 
jams and jellies 
all. A booklet containing these 
under the label of each bortle of Certo. 
Get Certo from your grocer today 


out in our testing 
nearly one hundred in 


recipes ts 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal of Miss Farmer's School of Cookery, 
and Cooking Editor of Woman's Home Companion, says of Certo: 


“I strongly advise all 
housewives to make all 
their jams and jellies with 
Certo because: 

It’s easier — Takes only 
one minute's boiling. 

Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. 





* 


Better Color— Not dark- 
ened by long boiling. 

No worry— Never 
to set 

It’s economical — Fifty 
per cent more from given 
amount 
waste from failures. 


FREE: Nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies and marmalades, 
and booklet besutifully illustrated in color showing new and 
interesting ways to serve them, Just mail the coupon 
want trial half-bottle of Certo send 10c (stamps or coin). 
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of fruit and no 
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If you 











Cerro 


tin wae 


roe us “ 
JAMS & JELLIES 


Name. 
Address. . 
City 


™ Check here and send toc if you want trial half-bottle of Certo. 


Certo Corporation, 124 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades, 


State 











een, he gave enigmatic reply. \ 
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Left to themselves 


theyll just forget it 


Always busy—this lovable, sometimes 
troublesome family of yours . . . And 
one important matter that they'll usu- 
ally neglect is—their hair. For men are 
careless about their hair until it begins 
to thin, and children never think about 
their hair at all. 


So usually, it is mother who must see 
to it that they care for this precious 
possession now, in time to start health 
habits that will keep the scalp healthy. 

And there is no finer, or simpler, way 
to keep the family’s hair (and your own) 
healthy, strong, attractive, than to pro- 
vide a Packer soap for regular use: 
Packer’s Tar Soap, or Packer’s Pine 
Tar Shampoo, or Packer’s Olive Oil 
Shampoo. 

We make each of these soaps for just 
one purpose—to foster the health of the 
scalp. And we believe we know a great 
deal about making soaps for the hair. 
We should—we have been studying the 
hair and its care for 55 years. In these 
Packer soaps we use pure, sweet glycer- 
ine, imported olive oil and pine tar from 
the pine woods where the very air 
crackles with health. Each is the very 
finest and costliest of its kind. So these 
soaps insure for your hair and scalp 
gentle and effective aid in maintaining 
healthy conditions. They leave your 
hair lustrous and alive. 


Packer Sh 
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Try any one of these Packer soaps! 
Lather! Mountains of lather! The quick- 
est, snowiest lather you ever massaged 
into a welcoming scalp. Now rinse! Did 
lather ever whisk itself away so in- 
stantly? Now doesn’t your scalp feel 
clean and vital—all aglow with health? 
Read the offer below and start your own 
and your family’s hair off to healthier, 
better hair-habits now! 


Send for sample, Send 10c for a sample of any 
one of these Packer soaps and “The Care of the Hair,” 
our new 28-page book on hair health, the care of dry 
hair, oily hair, dandruff, ete. Specify which soap you 
prefer. Address: The Packer Mfg. Company, Inc. 
Dept. 18-1, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 
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PACKER’'S TAR SOAP 
(in the metal box) 
PACKER'S PINE TAR SHAMPOO 
(contains pine tar) 
PACKER'S OLIVE OIL SHAMPOO 


(golden-colored perfumed) 
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| fect honor, O Jewel in the Lotus!’ 


Jewel In The Lotus 


“IT was somewhere—” vaguely —“listening 
to the tinkle-tinkle of jade girdle gems,” 

The other curled fat lips into a knowing 
smile. “Ah—a woman?” 

“No, O gross and fleshly creature! 4 
dream!” 

He went to his bedroom. There a tiny 
Pekinese spaniel—Su Chang, “Reverentiy) 
and-Sedate,” was its inappropriate name 
ran to meet him, barking and leaping aboy 
in sheer joy. 

“Have you ever been in love?” he addressed 
the little animal. 

“Wo0-o0ff!” said Reverential-and-Sedate. 

“Meaning ‘Yes’?” laughed the Prince, “They 
you will understand when I tell you that I, too, 
am in love. You will understand—” for, after 
all, the man, besides being the viceroy, was 


Sl ll 


al 


poet—‘that to hold her I would throw a nooy | 


around the far stars!” 

He stepped up to the window and looked 
into the night that was a magic of purple and 
gold. Dimly on the horizon he could see th 
silhouette of the Mosque of Seven Sword 
and he thought of the little house; thought o 


| Jehannara—of her husband, ugly, elderly 


“I wonder if she loves him.” And, with the 
passionate seliishness of youth: “How can she 
love him? I love her! I!” 


rec 


A dream—as he had told the major-domo J 


No. Desire it was. Desire of the flesh, storm. 
ing through the hidden passages of his being 
rising like a wave, flooding all barriers: and 
plans, lawless, ruthless, formed in his brain. 
Viceroy he was—and what could he not & 
if he wished? For instance: ruflianly retainer 
sent at night to the little house, Shukri Al 
killed, Jehannara carried off. It could be done 
discreetly. 
Why not? 
domo, would give orders, would do it now. 
And then, as he went to the door, suddenly 


veers > 


Turki robbers could be blamed. | 
He would summon the major: | 


unbidden, a memory came to him. A memory | 
of some weeks earlier when, on the eve o 


leaving for Kashgar, he had said good-bye t 


Prince Li, his grandfather, who was living out | 


his days in a Buddhist monastery near Peking 
and who, after the manner of old men, had held 
forth about duty and honor in his age-cracked 
slightly petulant voice: 

“Pure, always pure—pure and clear throug! 
the red night of passion, the black night o 
temptation—is the soul of an honorable gen- 
tleman.” 

Prince Li had smiled; had added: “You ar 
honorable, O my grandson. I know you 
Your soul is a pagoda of exquisite purity. Le 
not its white marble be muddied and stained. 


HUS the memory, and Yuang shrugged his 

shoulders. “Yes,” he said to himself, “! 
suppose Iam honorable. But I fail to see whit 
good it does me. For there is still the s 
storm in my heart, the same tearing, ¢ 
passion. Decidedly this being honorable bas 
its drawbacks!” 

Again he looked into the night; saw agala 
dimly on the horizon, the Mosque of Seve! 
Swords; thought again of the little house- 
Jehannara—her husband. 

Perhaps, at this very moment, her husband 
was kissing her. Kissing her scarlet moult! 
And she holding out to him her arms so whit 
and generous . . . 

The thought, the imagining—how it hurt- 
like a knife drawn slowly across his heart! HE 
turned away from the window. He crossed tht 
room. 

At the farther wall was an altar of t 
Buddha of the Paradise of the West. Sev 
times, ceremoniously, he kowtowed before 

“Q Lord Gautama,” he prayed, “permit ™ 
to fix my soul unceasingly upon Thy Mos 
Excellent Law! Grant me perfect peace, pe 

He lit an incense stick. ‘The scented smoke 
whirled up, veiling the idol’s face with silver 
and opal, veiling Yuang’s tortured heart will 
a measure of serenity. 
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All the popular hits for your phonograph— 
paid for by your tooth paste 





Ag Figure it out this way: by using 
1 Listerine Tooth Paste at 25c the 
a large tube, instead of ordinary 


dentifrices costing twice as much, 
your average saving per year is 
$3.00. With this $3.00 you can 
buy at least half a dozen phono- 
graph records. That's merely one 
suggestion. There are hundreds 
of others. 


os 
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| Great 
new dentifrice 
‘| at 25~supplants costlier favorites 


ig Now, with 50 years’ experience to guide us and new methods 
of manufacture to cut costs we are able to produce a perfect 
dentifrice at a price that appeals to all. 


ar The name is Listerine Tooth Paste. Your druggist has it. 
he The price is 25¢ for a large tube. 

. Using a tube a month, you pay $3.00 less per year than you 
bi do for costlier dentifrices that accomplish no more. Think of 


4 what a saving there is when there are several in the family. 
Listerine Tooth Paste contains sixteen different ingredients 
chat meet every requirement for healthy teeth, gums and a 
sweet condition of the mouth. It whitens teeth as never before 
sin —with less effort and in less time because of a new polishing 
ver ingredient contained in no other paste. 
Because of its marvelous results and pleasing economy, thou- 
and sands now use it in preference to older and costlier dentifrices. 
ite Get a tube at your druggist. Note its large size. Try it. See 
* how it makes teeth gleam. How good your mouth feels. How 
— little polishing is necessary. You will be delighted. Lambert 
the Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


| LISTERINE’ 


‘Tooth Paste 
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In 1905 


39% yards 


No wonder the amazing comfort 


of Modess 1s appreciated 


N the eminently respectable year of 
1905, the well-dressed woman 
wore, by actual measurement, thirty- 
nine and seven-eighths yards of mate- 
rial. Today, she wears three and 
one-eighth yards. Old-fashioned sub- 
stitutes for the modern sanitary nap- 
kin simply won't do. 

You will marvel at the almost un- 
believable comfort of Modess. The 
specially woven gauze is softened by 
a process known only to Johnson & 
Johnson. If you examine the absor- 
bent filler orcenter, you will understand 
why Modess is so yielding—why 
there is positively no irritation or 
clumsiness. This remarkable filler is 
an entirely new substance invented 
and made by Johnson & Johnson. It 
is as gentle and fluffy as the softest 
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cotton, yet amazingly absorbent and 
instantly disposable. 

Other exclusive refinements make a 
surprising difference. The gauze is 
cushioned with a film of cotton and 
the sides are smoothly shaped. Best 
of all, a way has been found to make 
the soft back moisture-resisting, as- 
suring protection to daintiest gown. 


If you will buy one box of Modess, 
its superiority will be so convincing— 
its soft comfort so gratifying—that 
you will never willingly return to a 
less modern way. Its price is no more 
than you usually pay. 











Jewel In The Lotus 


Yet, just before he fell asleep, he whispered 
once more, “I love her—I love her so!” 

Early the next morning, the major-domo 
swapping scaridal with the groom of the ward 
robe, pointed a derisive thumb when from the 
Prince’s bedroom drifted a flood of ming 
harmonies as Yuang’s fingers caressed the 
strings of the kin, the Chinese lute, and his 
voice winged up: 


“Daily my love for you 
Echoes through my dreams. 
Daily I seek you xs 


Gently his fingers trembled across the strings 
spreading a network of infinitely delicate 
dences. 


“Daily the thought of you comes to me 
With flute songs and flowers. 
Daily I seek you. 
When shall I find you?” 


‘THE melody ended abruptly on a high note, 
and downstairs the major-domo turned to 
the groom of the wardrobe. 

“I wager he found her already—last night 
Ah, there-will be soon the patter of bare, white 
feet in this ancient palace!” 

“Are you, too, a poet?” mocked the other. 

“Yes. My verses—so certain women have 
told me—are charming. But I am not a 
viceroy. I can not take what I desire, as our 
young master will—doubtless, doubtless!” 

But the major-domo, being indeed a “gross 
and fleshly creature,” as Prince Yuang had 
pointed out, was wrong. 

Never, by word or gesture, though he re 
peated his Saturday visit week after week, did 
the Manchu tell Jehannara of his love. And 
if she faintly guessed—she must have, judging 
from what she told her daughter years later— 
she did not admit it. She would sit there 
placid, occasionally slightly bored, while the 
two men talked over local politics. Or she 
would hustle about the house, preparing a 





| modest supper or clearing the table and wash- 


ing the dishes. 
For they kept no servant, since Shukri Ali 








Pe ae 


PT ee 


oe tae cal om > 


earned only a meager competence, delivering | 
the Friday sermon at the mosque, penning [ 


letters for the illiterate, writing out incanta 
tions against sickness and the evil eye, instruct 
ing young theological students in Koranic lore 

A full life, if not very profitable. An 
Jehannara’s life, too, was full. She cooked 
scrubbed, sewed, did everything. Rarely di 
she have enough money to hire a Turki peasan! 


| woman for the heavy labor. 


Yet, though both toiled hard, there was 


| always happiness in the little house. Ther 
| was always their mutual faith and love; ané 
this was the one thing which the Manchu } 


| friendship and tenderness and deep liking. 
| Was gold. 


could not understand—at least, if he could 
did not want to. That the priest loved hs 
wife—yes, how could he help himself? But 
how could she return his love? He was § 
small, so ugly, so much older than she. 

Not that Yuang disliked the man. 
contrary, he liked him more and more as tm 
went on; felt sorry for him because he was poo 
would gladly have helped him with mone) 
He never suggested it, though. He realize 
that the other’s burgess pride rose flush wt 
his own princely pride. 

But it hurt him to see Jehannara work s 
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hard. Why—she had so little and he so mu | 


| —and he loved her. 


A love it was greater than the dwelling @ 


kings; a love that made each morning 4 Nt¥ § 
and glorious miracle of the single fact of Dt | 


It was 

It 
It was perfume. It was a flowe! 
And it was pain. Pain of the flesh that forete 
the mighty, impatient strings of life with 
him to quiver with agony; that caused him 


existence. It was more than desire. 


night after night, to kowtow before the Buddhe 


. of the Paradise of the West and to pray, 
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Jewel In The Lotus 


“Grant me perfect honor, O Jewel in the 
Lotus!” 

There were those Saturday afternoons. He 
would watch Jehannara from beneath low- 
ered eyelids. How lovely her face! _And her 
adorable hands—hands, though, beginning to 
coarsen with work! It hurt him to see her 
hands. If he could help her— 

But how? How could he offer help without 
showing what was in his heart; without—he 
considered with bitter self-irony—staining the 
pagoda of exquisite purity? 

Then, one day, his chance came. 

By this time, spring had died. Summer had 
come, with the air blazing around a naked, 
brutish sun; with an enormous heat wave that 
enclosed Kashgar like a wall and stabbed a 
thousand acrid, viscous reeks into the coiling 
bazaars. 

People sickened. People died. There was 
now no romance in Kashgar—thought Yuang 
—except in the little house near the Mosque 
of Seven Swords. 

Calling there one Saturday, half an hour 
earlier than was his wont, he found Jehannara 
alone—and in tears. 

“What is the matter?” he asked anxiously. 

“Nothing.” 

“Something must have happened,” he 
insisted. ‘“Won’t you tell me? I am your 
friend—and,” quickly, “your husband’s friend.” 

“Shukri Ali suffers so from the heat,” she 
explained finally. ‘He is not young and works 
so hard—and we are poor. He needs things 
we can not afford. Thinner clothes—ice— 
better food—all sorts of things. Not that he 
ever complains. But I know how he suffers— 
and it breaks my heart.” 

“You—” the Manchu’s voice was husky 
“you love him very dearly, don’t you?” 

“There is nothing, nothing I would not do 
for his sake!” 

He stared at her. Almost, then, he spoke 
shameful words. Nothing she would not do? 
For instance, if he asked her—? No,no! For 
what was the ancient saying so often on his 
grandfather’s lips? 

“A flaw in a mace of white jade can be 
ground away by skilled hands. But not even 
the Buddha can mend a deed done wrong.” 

He drew out his purse. “Let me help you.” 

“T can not accept money.” 

“Too proud?” 

“Too proud to help my husband? Not I. 
But he is proud. He would rather die than—” 

“You must not tell him.” 

“It would be a lie.” 

“Such a gentle lie, which either Allah or 
the Buddha, either your God or mine, will for- 
give. 


T LAST he persuaded her. She took the 

money; took more the next Saturday and 
again the next, until after a while the exception 
became the rule, the habit. Most of the money 
she spent on her husband, some on herself: a 
length of silk, a bright ribbon, silver anklets 
trifles her young heart had always craved and 
which Shukri Ali had been unable to give to 
her. Or she would buy things for the house 
a tabouret, a rug, a nest of copper pans. And 
when her husband noticed the new possessions, 
she explained with glib little lies— how shrewdly 
she shopped and at what excellent prices she 
Was selling her embroideries and preserves to 
the paunchy merchants in the Bazaar of the 
Turkoman Traders. 

Perhaps nothing would have happened, had 
hot it been for her Semitic hoarding instinct 

queathed to her by some forgotten Arab 
ancestor. For she began saving money, put- 
ting it away in what she considered a safe 
Place. And then, late one evening, while she 
Was asleep, the priest, rummaging about for tea 
and tobacco, groped on the high kitchen shelves, 
and touched a leather bag. It clinked 
a took it down; opened it. Gold rolled 


Gold—in his house? He was astonished. 
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“Those few whispered 
words made me flush 
with pleasure.” 


“How does 





she keep her hands 
so Lovely?” 


‘* «—. the most beautiful hands, yet she does 
all her own work —’ 

“As I turned from pouring tea, I 
realized with a thrill they were talk- 
ing about me! 

“T felt such a happy glow of pride 
.. . for my hands used to be my 
despair! 

“Now I find it so easy to have soft, 
pretty hands, in spite of dishes to do 
three times aday. I find that by using 
Lux for all my dishwashing, my 
hands are even whiter and softer 
after washing dishes than before!” 


ILLIONS of women who 
their own work now 


do 
have 


hands as flawless, as lovely, as if they 
never touched the dishpan! They 
discovered for themselves when they 
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used Lux for their fine things, how 
white and smooth the delicate, spar- 
kling Lux suds made their hands. So 
they use Lux for dishwashing too. 

Instant, magical Lux suds are 
soothing to the most sensitive skin.* 

Lux is made by a special process 
made whiter and thinner and purer 
than any ordinary soap. There is no 
harmful alkali in Lux to dry up, to 
coarsen the skin, as there is In many 
soaps—whether flakes, chipsorcakes. 

And Lux costs little! In one of the 
big packages there is enough Lux for 
6 weeks’ dishes! So’small a price for 
beautiful hands! 


*Many beauty parlors use Lux suds in mani- 
curing the nails to keep the hands soft and white. 


Lux keeps lovely 
the hands that 
wash dishes 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass 
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An inviting room? ... The floor is responsible for much of its 
charm. See how the warm oak sets off the oriental rugs, the fine 
old Governor Winthrop desk and the chaste simplicity of the walls. 


=n 7 And it has oak floors upstairs 


WHEN you write to a friend describ- 
ing your new home, you set down 
words with a little flourish of 
pride. Justifiable pride, too, because 
every woman recognizes that oak 
floors are an index of quality. You 
know, the moment you set foot on 


those 


their gleaming surface, that you are 
in a well-built house. 

Floors of oak are lastingly beau 
tiful. They give a distinction to your 
home that can be gained in no other 
way. They are smooth, dust-proof, 
easy to keep clean—a daily comfort 
in housekeeping. But in addition 
they are a thoroughly good invest- 
ment, if you ever decide to sell the 
house or rent it. Oak floors make an 
immediate and permanent increase 
in the value of your home that is 
far greater than the small cost of 
having them laid. 

Like fine furniture, enduring floors 


OAK FLOORS 
Sg and value 
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and dow n 


of oak gain in beauty as they grow 
older. The natural grain of their 
polished surface is never monoto- 
nous. They lend the charm of perfect 
taste to any decorative scheme. 

If you own a home that does not 
have oak floors, or that has them 
only downstairs, why not put them 
in now, before the winter season 
starts? Get an estimate from your 
contractor, architect or lumber dealer. 
You'll be amazed to find that oak 
flooring actually costs less than ordi 
nary carpets! And it can be laid over 
old floors, quickly and neatly. 

Let us send you literature and give 
you special advice on any flooring 
problem. This advertisement is pub- 
lished by the Oak FLoorinc Bureau, 
Builders’ Building, Chicago. A 
non-profit bureau maintained by the 
oak flooring industry for the benefit 
of home owners and builders. 
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Jewel In The Lotus 


Jehannara had mentioned selling her em. 
broideries and preserves at excellent prices, 
Still, gold in this poor town where even silye 
spelled grand wealth? 

He examined the coins more closely, and he 
saw that they were candareens, imperial 
Pekinese gold pieces stamped with the seal of 
the Dowager Empress—pieces that at once. 
straight and cruel, pointed at one place—the 
viceregal palace. 

For where else in all Kandahar were canda- 
reens to be had—except, occasionally, in the 
counting-houses of Armenian bankers? Eye 
so, how had the coins come into Jehannara’s 
possession, and why had she hidden them? 

No, no. There was no doubt. He had been 
blind. This new rug, Jehannara’s anklets, the 
very burnoose, thin and soft, on his back—the 
wages of what? 

“Allah!” The single cry rose from his lips. 
High. Broken. Almost squeaky. Grotesque, 
And terrible. 

HOUGHTS and imaginings poured mad- 

deningly upon him. His eyes narrowed 
into slits. His hands opened and shut convul- 
sively. The veins on his temples stood out like 
ropes. He—the priest, the man of peace—he 
hated, perhaps for the first time in his life. He 
would make his honor clean. He would kill. 

“Kill! Kill! Kill!” 

The word surged up in a back cell of his 
brain, immensely, chokingly, echoing with an 
insane rhythm. 

He took a kitchen knife. He entered the 
bedroom. His wife was asleep on the couch. 

He stared at her. How lovely her small 
face—how lovely her narrow hands! 

And, suddenly, strangely, a revulsion of 
feeling came to him. “Ah!” he breathed, 
“May the Lord God, the Lord of Daybreak, 
let me see the right!” 

Again he stared at her. So young she was, 
and he old, old. And he said to himself that 
he loved her, but that perhaps, through his 
very love, he had been guilty of selfishness, 
wrapping himself in the cloak of his own emo- 
tions, his own passion, never considering hers. 

She had given him a few months of happi- 
ness and golden glory, a few months of her 
radiant youth. For this he should be grateful 

should be tolerant and understanding and 
forgiving. 

Now the Manchu had come into her life. It 
had been a sending of fate. Youth had called 
to youth. Love had called to love. They 
could not help it. Nor could he—except that— 
aye!—understanding he should be, forgiving. 


For was he not a priest? Was he not a mano 
the Book Revealed? 


Besides suppose—just suppose—there was 2 
different, innocent explanation. He felt cot 
vinced that there was not. But—just sup 
pose?’ 


Should he ask her, straight out? . 

What was the use? If guilty, she would tell 
him another lie; if not guilty, the question, the 
insinuation it contained, would be dishonoring 
to her. He would find out by himself, would 
watch. 

And he did watch. Closely, during the next 
weeks, he observed Jehannara and Prin 
Yuang, wondering when they would give them 
selves away by whispered word or furtivt 
caress, his jealousy paralleled by a queer, mor 
bid curiosity. 

It was in vain. 
same: friends, nothing else. 
watching; and though he tried not to betray 
himself, Jehannara noticed—she did not know 
exactly what, but it seemed some sublit 
change in the atmosphere, something disturb 
ing and frightening—and it was this which 
she meant when, ever so many years later, she 
said to her daughter: : 

“I think—I am not sure—but I think that 
once your father was jealous.” 

She thought—she was not sure 
jealousy was killing him 
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Comfortable wicker chairs . . 


From the veranda the grass looks green 
and bright in the sun... friends drop 
in... you shake their hands and drop 
into familiar chat . . . and as the talk 
runs easily on this or that you sip from 
a tall glass of “Canada Dry.” 
Distinction like that of 
some rare wine 
Life is good when it includes such a 
beverage as this fine old ginger ale. 
Made with the lore of three 
generations of vintners, it 
has a distinctive quality like 
the bouquet of some rare 
wine, “What a beautiful 










Don’t ace ept 
substitutes or 
imitations. 


drink!” 
sips from its crystal depths. 

And it is a beautiful drink. “Canada 
Dry” has “balance” which comes from 
blending the finest quality of Jamaica 
and other 


the connoisseur exclaims as he 


ginger absolutely pure in- 
gredients in an exact proportion. Con- 
stant watchfulness is maintained al- 
Ways, to prevent any variation from the 
set standard. Hourly tests under labo- 
ratory methods are made to insure 
purity. By a secret method of car- 
bonation—a delicate matter effecting 
flavor — ‘‘Canada Dry”’ retains its 
sparkle long after the bottle is opened. 

Capsicum (red pepper) will make 


people chatting 
easily... and bottles of ““Canada Dry’ on the table 


“Canada Dry” 
there is not 


ginger ale bite. But 
hasn’t any bite, because 


any capsicum in it. 


“Canada Dry” has no un- 
pleasant after-effects 
The subtle, 
Dry” means real 
That is why leading medical authori- 
ties recommend it and why many lead- 
ing hospitals serve it. 

Always order “Canada Dry.” Serve 
it at home too. With meals. When 
friends run in. Buy it in the handy 
Hostess Package of 12 bottles. Drink it 
and know that here is a fine ginger ale. 


“Canada 
goodness for you. 


gingery taste of 


_ "CANADA DRY’ 


c. U.S. Pat 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 


Extract imported from Canada and bottled in the 
Incorporated, 
In Canada, J. J. McLaughlin Limited. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 


In using 


U.S. A. by 
25 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Established 1890. 


advertisements see page 6 
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DAINTY thing in dusky, gleam- 

ing silk, shod with the trim- 
mest, smartest little pump that ever 
a man saw . certainly, it seemed 
to me far too ornamental to be of 
any real use . 


A show-window shoe, obviously 

. so lovely to look at . . . so seem- 
ingly un-walkable.. . 

And so, as the Pullmanrocked along 
Southampton-ward, the flat Long 
Island landscape rolled by unnoticed, 
while I gazed at that fascinating foot 
intheaisle, and mused upon the beauty 
and futility of feminine footwear. 


“East Port!’’ announced the porter. 
The foot disappeared. Its owner arose. 
Then down the aisle she came . 
floated, rather . . . for her feet seemed 
barely to touch the carpet . . . she 
moved with the grace of a fawn . 
perfectly poised .. . gloriously natural 

. show-window shoes, indeed! | 
mentally begged her pardon, as that 








valiant little heel vanished Wy 

from view. WH 
° , ® meta 
; Ci\—- 

Of course, I can't be certain, [Cc f 
but from the sheer grace of || = 


be 


her carriage, the fluent free- + 
dom of her step, the effortless ease 
of her charming progress, I have not 
the slightest doubt but that this 
Lovely Lady of the Pullman wears 
Red Cross Shoes. Those very remark- 
able shoes, you know, that so hap- 
pily combine foot-freedom and foot- 
fashion! 

For, for all their Parisian chic, 
every pair of Red Cross Shoes is scien- 
tifically shaped. Built over the fa- 
mous, exclusive ‘‘Limit’™’ lasts, which 
were derived from averaging the 
actual measurements of thousands 
of feminine feet, Red Cross Shoes 

fit the feet in action as well 

as repose insure 
glorious foot-freedom 
at everv step. And, 


YOuRS FOR THE ASKING — This interestingly illus- 
trated book, “Wail: in Beauty,” grves the views of 
prominent educators on the subject of correct posture, 
tells how many beautiful women have acquired the 
charm of a graceful carriage. Send for your copy. 


© 1928, U. 8. Shoe Co 


Product of Tue 
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Address Dept. G.9 ~ a 


Uniteo States SHuor 


Wiss 


in addition, there is the ex- 
clusive Arch-Tone support to 
give elastic buoyancy to ever- 
active insteps . . . there is also 
the Natural-shaped heel, com- 
fortably roomy at the bottom, 
snugly narrow at the top—it does not 
rub, itcannot chafe, it is superbly easy 
on sheer stockings and on tender feet! 

One simply cannot walk awkward- 
ly in Red Cross Shoes. 

Unhampered feet —effortless walking, that 
is the foundation for bodily beauty, for liquid 
motion, for natural grace 

The very smartest shoe store in town will 
show you Red Cross Shoes for street, sport or 
formal wear, at prices ranging from $10 to 
$16.50. There are also Sub-deb models from 
$6.50 to $8.50, and Junior models from $3.50 


to $6 ,00. 
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PITS THE POOT IN ACTION AND REPOSE 





Company, Cincinnati 
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Jewel In The Lotus 


g° TIME passed. Summer died. Autumn 
came with gloaming, with slow, gray winds 
fyll of hints of old, forgotten wars and old, for- 
gotten sorrows. Autumn died, and winter 
came with a flight of screeching wild geese 
across the moon’s silvered horn, and presently 
a flurry of snow. ; 

Still, every Saturday, the Prince went to the 
little house. The priest watched; and then, 
one evening, looking up, the Manchu saw the 
other staring at him with a strange, almost 
sinister expression. 

Hate in that expression? He wondered; 
ceased to wonder as, at the same moment, he 
became conscious of his own hate sweeping 
through him. It startled him. Heretofore he 
had always liked Shukri Ali. Now, so sudden, 
this hatred! Why? Why? 

He knew why immediately. It was because 
this man was Jehannara’s husband, her hus- 
band. Ah, how he hated him, hated him! 
This hatred—it reached out. It touched his 
soul with icy fingers. Cruelty it brought. 
The old temptation: retainers sent, the priest 
killed, his wife carried off, and then—O dear 
Lord Buddha!—the pagoda of exquisite purity 
muddied and stained. 

He did not stop to analyze, to weigh. He 
made up his mind at once; spoke negligently. 
“By the way, I am going back to Peking to- 
morrow.” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Shukri Ali, sitting up 
straight. 

“] resigned the viceroyalty. Going back for 
good.” 

“But—” 

“The reason? A sentimental reason, I am 
afraid. You see, 1 am homesick for a certain 
pagoda.” 

“A—pagoda?” 

“Just that, my friend.” 


HORTLY afterward he left, and Jehannara 

busied herself in the kitchen while her hus- 
band looked at her through the open door. 
His brain was in a whirl. He did not know 
what to make of it. How casually the Prince 
had said good-bye! Not at dill like a lover. 
Still—there was this hoard of gold and the tale 
it told. During the last weeks more coins had 
been added. 

“Jehannara!”’ he called. 

“Vee? 

“Are you sorry the Prince has gone?” 

“Of course. 1 liked him—very much.” She 

did not turn, did not even interrupt her work. 
“And I shall miss his stories about Peking, 
about the Dowager Empress. They were so 
funny.” 
_ She reached up to put tea box and ginger 
jar on the high kitchen shelf. Her hand struck 
the leather bag. There was the clink of metal. 
Shukri Ali heard it; saw, a moment later, his 
wife coming to the threshold, the bag in her 
hand. 

She held it high. “Look!” she said. 

“What is it?” 

“Another reason—such a selfish reason!— 
why I shall miss Prince Yuang.” She slurred; 
stopped; went on: “I meant to tell you before. 
But I put it off and put it off—because—oh, I 
was afraid . | .” 

Shukri Ali turned white. Again he felt hate, 
the desire to kill, sweep through him like a 
wind-sucked flame. But he controlled him- 
self. Understanding he must be, and for- 
giving. 
cn, YOU must not be afraid!’ he whispered. 

Tell me, child! Tell me the truth, the whole 
truth.” 

, And she did, blushing a little, stammering a 
ittle, winding up: “You see, at first I needed 
~ money—for you you suffered so 
—— heat and I—I could not stand 
see you sutier. Then, when he gave me 
more and more—wasn’t it good of him?—I 
Spent some on myself. And finally—why, 1 
Po Pp 1 became greedy. I saved the money. 
‘dit was harder and harder to tell you 
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a Correctly Fitted Figure “ 


( can have this 
2’ PERFECT COMFORT °* 


OREMOST among the 

benefits that come from 
wearing CHARIS, is perfect 
physical comfort. Its patented, 
adjustable design, insuring 
correct fit for every type of 
figure, makes perfect com- 
fort certain. 
CHARIS is sO made that, as 
you put it On, you can con- 
trol the outline of bust, hips 
and thighs sothat itconforms 
to the requirements of the 


prevailing mode. Youcan reduce the 
contour of your abdomen to a youth- 
ful flatness. And, because you make the 
adjustments, as you fasten the garment, 
the result is an absolutely correct fit. 


CHARIS IS NEVER SOLD IN STORES 


Cuanis is a dainty, one-piece garment, aver- 
aging only fitteen ounces, with detachable 
shoulder straps. Price: $6.75 up ($6.95 west 
of Rocky Mts.) Send for illustrated folder 


| ne P| 


c-fits correctl 


Only 





This patented Belt 
lifts and supports 
the abdomen in 
normal position, 
flattens itwithout 
pressure. Can be 
raised or lowered, 
tightened or loos- 
ened, as wanted. 


CoH 


y because it 1s adjustable 
Its adjustable desiqn is patented and exclusive 





your home, by appointment... Tele- 
phone the nearest CHARIS Office or 
Accredited Representative. If there 
is no representative in your locality, 
please mail the coupon below. 


This new garment offers you financial inde- 
perdence, if territory in your locality is open 
If you want to enter a dignified, profitable 
profession, mail the coupon below today 
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The comfort of CHaris is 
manifested in many ways. 
There is no unpleasant pres- 
sure, at any point. You enjoy 
unhampered freedom of 
movement. You are prop- 
erly supported, without 
excessive warmth or objec- 
tionable weight. 

Provethe comfortof CHARIS, 
in privacy, without obliga- 
tion. A specialist in figure 
control will bring CHaRIs to 








Dept. 19, Allentown, Pa. 


4 
d\ y CHARIS CORPORATION 


Name 


Address 


Please send me further information about Cnaris 


( If interested in becoming a 
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CHARIS representative, check dere 
4 Copr. 1928, Couns Conr 
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HOUSAN DS OF LOVELY Jewel In The Lotus 
OLD HOMES WILL BE 


REMODELED THIS YEAR 
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More and larger 
Windows is the verdict 
of builders 


HIS is the age of sunshine and 

outdoor life. Houses are built 
with many windows, sun parlors, 
sleeping porches and daylight base- 
ments. Homes are brighter, cheerier 
and healthier. 


Many a fine old home, substan- 
tially built, but out of style, is being 
transformed by the addition of afew 
windows, a sun parlor or glass en- 
closed porch. These little improve- 
ments make all the diflerence in the 
world at small cost. 


A practical little book which shows 
how wonderfully the addition of 
windows, and sun parlors, transform 
a house, has been published for free 
distribution. It is called “The Sunny 
Side of the House.” If you are in- 


terested in making your home a 
“sunshine home,” ask your glass 
dealer, or write to us for a copy. 

For over twenty-five years, 
*A-W-G” Window Glass has been the 
preference of architects, contractors, 
and glass dealers everywhere. Be- 
cause of its high ¢ uality, greater 
tensile strength, bril iant lustre and 
freedom from defects and discolora- 
tion, it is used in the finest of build- 
ings. Whether you are building or 
remodeling, specify “A-W-G” Clear- 
Vision Window Glass. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CoO. 


World’s Largest Producer of Window 
Glass: also makers of QUARTZ-LITE, 
the Ultra-Violet RayGlassfor Windows 


Dept. B, 305 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


If you want a copy of *“‘The Sunny Side of the House,”’ write 
mame and address on the margin below and mail it to us. 


CLEAR-VISION 
: WINDOW GLASS) 0°“? 
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| my love for him 


| 


and now I have told you 
so happy!” 
“So am I! Glad and happy!” 
A short silence. 
Then, ‘You love me, Jehannara?”’ 
“With all my heart!” 
“And I love you, O mouth of honey!” 


and I am so glad. 


ND so, ever so many years later, there were 

those two pictures: the first of Prince Yuang 
the poet, the Manchu, cousin-in-blood to the 
Dowager Empress, strolling in his garden and 
crystallizing his memories into rather stilted 
mandarin verse; and the second of Jehannara, 
talking to Zobeid, her daughter, who on the 
morrow would become the bride of Mustafig 
Gurra, the blacksmith. 

“Yes,” she said, “once your father was jeal 
ous—now that I think back, I am almost sure 
of it—and I do not see why he should have 
been. Why, my love for your father—and he 
was small, and he did have a wart on his nose! 
oh, it was not love for 
a night, nor love for a week! Love it was as 
everlasting as Allah’s seven eternities—as 
strong as the seven black weavings of fate!” 


Weaning 
(Continued from page yg) 


or stripping the breasts with your fingers 
Sometimes he prefers to give the mother a 
mild sedative to allay the pain, and leave the 
breasts untouched. 

Your goal is to have the baby at one year of 
age drinking from a cup (bottles forgotten) and 
on three good meals a day with one additional 
milk feeding. Fifteen years ago this seemed 
difficult of accomplishment, because it was such 
a new idea and we did not start at an earl 
enough age. Now it can be reached by any 
ten-months-old baby! And apparently the 
results sustain the contention that it is a good 
idea. Substituting the earliest possible chew 
ing motion in place of the too-prolonged suck 
ing makes for better jaw development. One 
argument against the thumb-sucking habit is 
that it also carries sucking beyond a_ point 
where it is useful and into a time when it bi 
comes distinctly harmful to good jaw structure 
and a proper bite. 

Cereals may be cooked in milk to increase th 
food value and offered at breakfast and supper 
with orange juice in the mid-morning. Vegeta 
ble pulp can be given with the noon meal, and 
vegetable water offered freely between any two 
feedings. Crusts should be used with eact 
meal to develop the jaws and to teach chewing 
Cooked fruit may be added at supper time. .\ 
child will sleep soundly through the night only 
when he is not hungry. 

All through these early months there must be 
adjustments to different tastes and different 
consistencies of food. Babies who are taught 
to take whatever the mother offers present 
fewer feeding problems throughout childhood 
and it is largely a matter of habit. Some of the 
ater food troubles come from making 
“scenes”? when a new food is refused. We focus 
the alert mind of the child upon his retusa 
Take a food aw iy at once if the baby beginst 
act as though he enjoyed refusing it or become 
playful about it. But let him become really hut 
gry before you offer him anything else to eat. 

Do not expect weaning to be an entirely eas) 
time for either mother or baby. But for ea 
of them it comes inevitably. If you can.con 
plete it during a four-week period, the chances 
are that it can be accomplished with a minimut 
of disturbance. More and more mothers are 
learning to do it so that the baby scarce!) 
knows it is happening. 
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No otber cars in all the world like these 


The New 


CADILLACS 





+ The New 


LaSALLES : - 
FLEETWOODS 


The New 











THE MOST COMPLETE AND 


EXTENSIVE 


LINE EVER PRESENTED 


, * Must Drive These Cars to Appreciate Their New and 
Revolutionary Performance, Control, Security and Mind-Ease Features 


silent. 








. More Powerful — 90-Degree, V-«Type, 8- 
Cylinder Engines. Incomparably smooth and 


2.. New Cadillac=La Salle Syncro=Mesh 6.. 


Silent=Shift Transmission—Standard 
method of shifting retained. Noiseless. Non- 
clashing. So quick not a second is lost, and 
getaway in traffic is instantaneous. 


. New Cadiffac=La Salle Duplex Me= 4 
chanical System of Effortless Four 


Wheel Brakes—the most scientific, costly Fes 
and efficient ever developed. Two independent 
systems. Internal shoe type. Enclosed. Long lived. 
Minimum of pedal pressure. Only one easy, 
simple outside adjustment for each brake. 


) 4..Security=Plate Glass—For your greater Re 
protection. No longer even the remote hazard of \ 
flying glass fragments. 


trim. 








rifTyY BODY TYPES 


You CANNOT buy a car at 
home or abroad that will give as 
much delight as the newest Cad= 


illacs, LaSalles—and Fleetwoods 
on these chassis. 


The Cadillac Motor Car Coim- 
pany does not hesitate to state 
that there is nothing elsewhere 
even remotely approximating the 
character and calibre of these 
matchless new creations. 

Never at any time in the history 


of the motor car has a given price 
in any class or grade purchased 


AND 





f? .. New Adjustable Front Seats —Easit- 


adjusted to suit the comfort of any driver. 


Pneumatic Control in Chassis and 


Body Engineering—Principtes of pneu- 
matic control in chassis and body construction 
assuring maximum quietness. Bodies incorpora= 
ting features of outstanding strength, roominess, 
comfort — and the last word in style. The finest 
products of Fisher and Fleetwood. 


New Modernity in Finish and Ap- 


pointment—Deep, rich upholstery. New fit- 
tings. Deft and pleasing treatments in fabrics and 


Chromium Plating—rThe new metallurgical 
treatment that assures permanent lustre of ex- 
posed nickel parts. 





STYLES 8Y 
The L-xclusive New Fleetwoods 
In addition to the splendid array of new 
Fisher Body types and styles there are 14 
exclusive and exguisite custom models— 
Fleetwood designed and Fleetwood built 
—offering the widest and most extensive 
selection of fine cars ever made available 
by any manufacturer—a deluxe model to 
meet the taste and requirements of the 
most fastidious. 


an equal degree of motoring lux- 
ury. Not only because of the 
surpassing excellence of the cars 
themselves, but by virtue of a 
dependable and far-reaching 
dealer body to serve Cadillac and 
LaSalle owners, a national serv= 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


FISHER AND 


In using advertisements see page 4 


FLEETWOOD 


ice policy clearly defined and the 
same efficient service under 
factory regulation at prices 
limited by us. 


To understand and appreciate 
fully just how great an advance 
the new Cadillacs and La Salles 
represent it is necessary to drive 
them, to test their amazing per- 
formance, their comfort in action, 
and their ease of operation. These 
new models are now ready for in= 
spection at all Cadillac=-LaSalle 
showrooms. 


COMPANY 


Oshawa, Canada 








grand 
of rare beauty --- 


pure tone +++ full volume 





The beautiful Brambach .... William and Mary model 


BRAMBACH 
Baby Grand 


4 ft. 10 in. long 


HE first touch of your fingers on the Brambach’s 

gleaming keys tells you that here is an instrument 
designed for the music lover. With its pure tone, rich 
resonance, ample volume, it possesses every quality 
that makes the grand piano a symbol of excellence. 
And with its rare woods, graceful lines and lustrous 
finish it is truly an instrument of beauty, especially in 
its many period models, lovely and authentic. “Visit 
the nearest Brambach dealer—see and hear the Bram- 
bach today. A grand piano in every note, in every line, 
yet scaled to fit modern interiors, it is the perfect in- 
strument for teacher, for studio, for home. 
You can arrange liberal terms for the and up, f. o. b. N. Y. 
convenient and easy purchase of your $675 Period and Art Models 

Brambach. $700 to $1600 





BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY, 621 West 51st Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the paper pattern showing exact size of Brambach Baby 
Grand. 


Name 





Address__ 





a 7 State_ , ‘ 
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Speculation and the 
Stock Exchange 
(Continued from page 45) 


prevent this wild speculative craze? And what 
are the functions of the Stock Exchange any. 
way? How can it be employed for advantage 
instead of for harm?” 

“Well,” he began, “I don’t know whether 
I can give you the whole big picture or not, but 
I'd like to try, for days like these recent ones 
of wild speculation try the hearts of men, 
They’re bad for business, and they’re bad for 
investors; banks get nervous and call their 
loans; and the danger is, when one of these big 
upsets occur, that nobody knows just how far 
the crash will extend. That’s the worst of a 
prolonged speculative jag. 

“But to begin with, let me sound a note of 
optimism by quoting some statistics which 
prove that as a nation we are not such reckless 
speculators as these recent big markets would 
indicate. An economic survey recently com- 
pleted shows that the number of investors in 
this country has increased thirty-fold in the 
last fifteen years. Fifteen years ago the in- 
vestors of this land numbered about 500,000; 
now they number over 15,000,000. And, more- 
over, the survey shows that the bond issues 
are far in the lead. Bonds, mind you! Not 
speculative stocks. And that is a good sign. It 
proves that, in truth, our citizens are not such 
fools as they superficially may appear. 

“The main trouble with the people of this 
country is that they still do not realize that 
the New York Stock Exchange is nothing but 
a tool in their hands. A tool which they can 
use or abuse. It is a powerful tool, with a 
razor-sharp edge on which they can cut them- 
selves until they are bled white, if they use it 
ignorantly. But if they use it wisely, it is the 
finest instrument of its kind in the world, a 
great advantage to every man and woman with 
funds to invest. 


A Bit of History 


“Now, let us look at this big business tool 
more closely. What is it? How did it come 
into being? What are its functions, its aims? 
To discover these things we must go back into 
history a bit. Before the American Revolution 
we had big open markets for foods and com- 
modities and lumber and clothes, but we did 
not have a market for securities for the reason 
that we had practically no stocks and bonds to 
sell. But after we won the War of Independ- 
ence and became a union, the national debt 
was funded with an $80,000,000 bond issue; 
and in addition, new banks and insurance 
companies sprang up, so that we had about 
$100,000,000 worth of bonds to sell and no 
market-place in which to sell them. The men 
who dealt in these bonds used to stand in the 
open street in lower Wall Street, near the 
wharves and coffee-houses, which was at that 
time the commercial center of the town, and 
peddle their wares. Thus, you see, the earliest 
stock-market was a humble, _ bush-league 
affair; it had no rules, no regulations, no mem- 
bership. A charlatan could stand right next 
an honest dealer and try to sell fake securities 
to the public, which couldn’t tell the difference 
between good and bad. In order to put an end 
to this, in 1792, the honest brokers got together 
and signed a common agreement, fixing 4 
minimum commission on their transactions 
with the public. Then a group of the more re- 
sponsible ones formed an association, made 
rules of trade, and moved indoors; and then, 
if a member broke those rules or traded dis- 
honestly, he could be expelled from the room 
where the market met. This was the real be- 
ginning of the New York Stock Exchange. _Its 
primary aim, you see, was to provide a meeting- 
place, to limit its members to men of high 
business standards who would agree to trade 
equitably with the public, and to deal only ™ 

|legitimate stocks and bonds. And those are 
still the basic aims of the New York Stock Ex 
ichange today. It is a big, free, open market 
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The name Karpen is as famous in furniture as 
thatofCA-VELin velvets—anddistinguished 
indeed is the piece imprinted with both the 
Karpen trade-mark and the CA-VEL name. 
You will see an example in the illustration, for 
S. Karpen and Bros. have chosen CA-VEL 
as covering for some of their lovely 
furniture. A signal compliment for 
both furniture and covering! 


CA-VEL not only suggests person- 
ality but an air of companionship 
when used as coverings for fine 
furniture. It reflects a charming 
variety of woods. Its simplicity sug- 


Sovereign “Velvels Jor _Kanpen urniture 


This nameplate marks 
furniture and cover- 
ings of intrinsic worth 





gests rest and ease; its vivacity, stimulation; 
and its rich texture, a satisfying sense of 
luxury ...CA-VEL is the most versatile of 
fabrics and the most enduring. Curtains or 
hangings in the friendly room exemplify 
CA-VEL’S versatility . . . countless color in- 
spirations...and countless patterns. 
Collins and Aikman Corporation, 
Established 1845, New York City. 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION, Dept. 1 


25 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Send me your booklet “Fascinating Interiors” containing 
pictorial suggestions for making my home attractive with 
out extravagance. Money order or check for 25¢ enclosec 
(Stamps acceptable). I understand that the questionnaire in 
the book, when filled out and returned by me, entitles me 
to free advice by Mr. Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild 


(Write name and address in margin below) 
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Lvervone loves theseT W O ¢- 


Both triumphs of Famous CHEESEMAKERS 





OU have known the creamy good- 
ness of “Philadelphia” Cream 
Cheese for years. Your mind pictures 
a dozen tempting ways you like to 
serve it. 
What a pleasure then to find that the 
children can share its deliciousness! 
Eminent child specialists recom- 
mend “Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 
because of its richness in two ele- 
ments that children need for vigorous 


For over 50 years 
“ Philadelphia” 
Cream Cheese 
has maintained 
its leadership. 
The favorite of 
thousands of 
housewives. Sold 
only in the three 
ounce foil wrap- 
bed packages. 





* \raft-Phenix Cheese Company 
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growth and glowing health—Calcium 
and Vitamin A. 

Calcium is bone-making. Erect 
build, straight legs, strong, well 
formed teeth belong only to the 
child whose food is rich in Calcium. 
Vitamin A is growth-promoting. 
Leave it out of the diet and all growth 
ceases. How important that your child 
get his full share! 

“Philadelphia” Cream Cheese, the 
original Cream Cheese, is made under 
immaculate conditions and pasteur- 
ized, Children love it for supper or the 
mid-morning lunch in sandwiches or 
on crackers. 

And you will be tempted to bring 
it to your own table when you serve 
it to them. 


This choice 
Table Cheese 
The 


favorite everywhere 





Men love it with 
after-dinner 
coffee. 


Cheese true to flavor, un- 
failingly perfect. Here is 
the outstanding achieve- 
ment of master cheese- 
makers—Kraft Cheese. 

American of such mel- 
low goodness that it ranks 
with the imported cheeses; 
delicate nut-sweet Swiss; 
spicy Pimento; “Old Eng- 
lish” for the lover of rare 
old cheese. 

No wonder ‘‘Kraft 
Cheese” has come to be just 
another name for “cheese” 
in countless homes where 
delicious meals are a tra- 
dition! 

Whichever variety you 
serve will do honor to 
your table. To make sure 
of this unvarying good- 
ness always say “Kraft” 
before you say “‘cheese.” 

Sold in % Ib. and 4 Ib. 
boxes or by the slice from 
the tinfoil loaf. Some va- 
rieties in jars. 


ry 7 sf 


Send for Free Recipe Book 
and discover what deli- 
cious variety this fine cheese 
can give to the menu. Ad- 
dress Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Co., 406 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 























Speculation and the 
Stock Exchange | 


dealing in legitimate securities, with its stock- 
ticker publishing every transaction to the 
world, and with its code of regulations govern- 
ing the way business must be transacted with 
the public growing more rigid every day. i 
“The Stock Exchange deals only with legiti- 
mate securities, and before a security can be 
admitted to be traded in on the Exchange, the 
company must conform to listing require- 
ments which are searching and strict; in other 
words, it must show that it is an honest, 
money-earning enterprise. Naturally, all 
fraudulent promotions and fake stock-selling 
schemes are immediately and completely 
barred from the Exchange. But frequently 
speculative enterprises are allowed to list their 
securities there; and it often happens that some 
old and well-established company will drift 
into financial difficulties, and its securities, 
formerly considered in the investment class, 
will become speculative and full of risk. On 
the other hand, some of the ugly ducklings 
which conservative investors would not touch | 
with a ten-foot pole turn into swans. Thus it | 
by no means follows that all securities listed on 
the Exchange are desirable investments for | 
every one. 


How the Exchange Functions 

“As I have said, the chief purpose of the Ex- 
change is to maintain a free and open market 
for legitimate securities. The facilities of this 
market are thrown open to every one on the | 
same basis. Mr. Jones, who is an ex-convict, 
has exactly the same right to buy one share of | 
U.S. Steel Common as Mr. Smith, a deacon in | 
the church, has to purchase a thousand shares. | 
In this respect it is as democratic as the trains | 
and the postal service—free to everybody who | 
has the price. But crooks use the trains and 
the mails for their own bad purposes, and also 
they can use the facilities of the Stock Ex- 
change. The Exchange itself does not buy or 
sell securities; it never makes prices or even 
expresses an opinion on prices. The prices | 
which are made there on the floor of the Ex- 
change result directly from buying and selling 
all over the country. If nobody wants to 
buy a certain stock, its price declines; if all the 
public is yelling for it at the same time, | 
naturally its price leaps up, for that is the law 
of supply and demand. The Exchange itself 
favors neither buyer nor seller; it remains at 
all times absolutely impartial, maintaining a 
free, open market with just and equitable rules 
of trade, and providing practically instan- | 
taneous and nation-wide publicity to all its 
market transactions—except that in the case | 
of days of heavy trading the stock-ticker some- | 
times lags behind. 

“Now, this stock-ticker is of inestimable | 
value to the investors all over the country, for | 
by it they can tell at once what stocks are being | 
traded in and their prices. No bucket-shops 
or stock swindlers are permitted to install 
stock-tickers; only honest organizations which | 
are carefully investigated by the Exchange, | 
and this, also, is a great protection to the pub- | 
lic. Over its own members the Exchange has 
absolute authority, and it admits to member- 
ship only men of established business honesty; 
it is completely democratic, and many of its 
members are men who have started as pages, 
telegraph and telephone boys. It requires its 
members to hand in accurate business state- | 
ments periodically, and if any member is 
tound to be sailing too close to the wind on too 
harrow margins, the Exchange can and does 
order that firm to straighten out its affairs at 
once. If these business statements are found 
to be doctored, the member is expelled; the 
_ on this point are strict. That is the | 
cheek why in estors who use brokerage firms 
Exch employ those who are members of the 
‘Xchange, for that in itself is a guaranty that 
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sun-sweetness from the tropics~ ¥ 


Coconut 
7-Minute Frosting 


2 egg whites, 1's cups sugar, 5 
tablespoons cold water, ‘4 tea- 
spoon cream of tartar mixed 
well together with a rotary egg 
beater. Place over rapidly boil- 
ing water. Beating constantly 
with egg beater, cook till frosting 
stands in peaks. Remove from 
fire. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla and % 
cup of Baker’s Coconut, South- 
ern-Style. Beat till thick. Sprinkle 
coconut over the frosted cake. 









y 


BAKER’S PREMIUM , ' 
SHRED, in triple-sealed, immediately shredded and 


stay- fresh packages, the packed moist and fresh—every 


SJ 
ui 




























































CA suN-swEET, tender food . . . marvelous 
product of the golden tropics. Coconut fresh 


and juicy—one of the world’s rare flavors. 


Franklin Baker Coconut is prepared with 
extraordinary care. From the finest tropical 
groves, the most carefully selected nuts are 
hurried to America. The creamy meat, still 
succulent with sweet juices, is 


familiar kind ? : 
bit of rare, tropic flavor magi- 
BAKER’S SOUTH. 


aeeaiibeiin aie ane cally retained ~ if just grated 
moist-packed kindintins OUt of the shell! 








FRANKLIN BAKER CO., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. G. H, 9-28 

O Send me recipe book (free) O I enclose 10c for \ size can of 
Southern-Style (If Canada, address Franklin Baker, Ltd., 812 Metro- 
politan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont.) 

Print name and address — Mark x for choice. 

Name_ 
Street 
City 



















FRANKLIN 
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Tuis is what is 
happening. Music, 
so long misrepre- 
sented to the Child 
thru scales and 
finger exercises, is 

reaking away 
from these old tra- 
ditions and is non 
coming into bome 
and school in its 
true guise as 
rhythm, melody 
and harmony.” 


New, quicker and 


interesting methods of piano 
instruction are today in widespread use. 


Every mother should know about these simple methods 
that now make it so easy to learn to play the piano. 


OU—and every other Mother in America 

—will welcome this news. Look back 
to your own youth and recall your own 
piano lessons. Compare your experience 
with today—children learning to play selec- 
tions, with both hands, in a single week ! 
This new idea in piano study is the most 
inspiring cultural development in child 
education in decades. Musicians and edu- 
cators have united in making it possible for 
every child to learn to play the piano quickly 
and easily, regardless of talent. 


Try It For Yourself 


Why not try the possibilities of this new 
method for yourself at home? The famous 
Look-and-Play Books are good examples of 
what we mean. 


If you have no piano, your dealer will 
gladly let you use a piano at his store. 
With this simple introductory method, you 
or your boy or girl can pick up enough 
iano fundamentals to continue your study 
delightfully under a private teacher. There 
is a music teacher in your town, who prob- 
ably can tell you more about the new, inter- 
esting and happy ways to piano mastery. 


Piano in Their Home: 


free to Parents Who Have No 


A four-octave keyboard on heavy 
paper. A wonderful help 
to beginners. 


Get These Books Today! 


The Look-and-Play Books open a 
new piano world for everybody. 
They are the most helpful and 
interesting books of their kind 
ever published. You will agree 
when you see them. 





Your music dealer can supply both 
“Twelve Look-and-Play Lessons 
for Young People” and “Every- 
body's Look-and-Play Book”. 
They are 50c a piece. If he cannot 
supply you, we will ship, post- 
paid, on receipt of cash or stamps. 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 


247 Park Avenue 


PIAN 


The 
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New York City 


THE BASIC 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 


Speculation and the 
Stock Exchange 


should use only brokerage firms for their jp. 
vestment purposes. Banks, trust companies, 
and investment houses also serve the publi 
very ably, and many of these are not members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. When 
dealing with an investment banker, people 
should protect themselves by employing those 
| who belong to the Investment Bankers As. 
sociation of America, for that also is a guaranty 
| of honesty. The Exchange has no authority at 
all over individuals or firms which are not jts 
members, and the security swindler never even 
dreams of applying for such membership. Why 
| should he pay over $300,000 for a seat on the 
| Exchange, where his every business transaction 
and his books will be continuously and severely 
scrutinized? The charlatan can not stand 
| publicity, and that is what the Stock Exchange 
demands of its members.” 

“But,” I objected, “if the Stock Exchange 
is nothing but a big, free, open market with 
strict regulations and equitable conditions of 
trade, why does it permit such reckless specu- 
lation? And what about pools and dishonest 
manipulations of stocks?” 


In the Matter of Honesty 

“T’m coming to that. But first, I wish you 
to understand the nature of the Exchange it- 
jself. It is honest, not because the men are 
plaster saints, but because honesty is the only 
basis on which trade of such vast volume can 
be transacted. For example, there are no 
| written contracts, only verbal ones on the 
floor; a man holds up a finger, or he nods; that 
constitutes a sale. Honesty is a_bed-rock 
necessity in such a situation. The Exchange, 
as it has been built up, is simply a tool for the 
transaction of business, the finest, the most 
precise instrument of its kind in the world. 
But here is the hitch. Everybody, as I have 
said, can use this tool. Knaves can use it as 
well as honest men. Fools can use it as well 
|as the wise. And right at this juncture is 
where the abuse creeps in. You can’t stopa 
| fool from buying, in this democratic country, 
if he has the price; and you can’t stop a crook, 
provided the transaction itself is an honest 
one. Let me put it this way: A thug may go 
into a hardware store and buy a length of pipe 
with which he intends to waylay and black- 
jack a man; or a woman may go into a store 
and buy an expensive gown with money which 
is needed to pay the grocery bills; or a man 
may put his last cent in a wildcat venture in- 
stead of paying off his mortgage. So long as 
the transactions themselves are not criminal, 
no law can touch them. In like manner, a 
man may purchase securities in the stock- 
market with a dishonest purpose in mind, and 
if the transaction itself is honest, the Exchange 
can not go back of it to the buyer’s intentions. 
It can, and it does, punish its own members who 
turn out to be dishonest, but it has absolutely 
no authority over crooks on the outside who 
use the market for their own ends. And it 
should be added that there is always a fringe 
of parasites and swindlers in any great financial 
center, using the market, just as they use the 
United States mails, to trick the public. 

“So you see what I’m getting at? Asa tool, 
the Stock Exchange, this great, free, open 
market, is honest, a fine instrument; but it 
can be used by dishonest as well as by honest 
| men. } 
| “And now let us examine some of the ways 
| which a man or a woman may use this tool. 
Let us say that Mr. Jones has $1000 of surplus 
funds. Or $s00o, or $10,000. He may use that 
|money to buy stocks and bonds, which are 
| gilt-edged, as we say; seasoned, well-estab- 
lished, which have behaved well under ire. 
| He may buy outright for investment purposes. 
|And undoubtedly, for the vast majority o 
| persons absorbed in their own affairs, that is 
the best policy. But also, if he likes, he may 
buy outright for speculative purposes, hoping 
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ADY CONSTANCE br 
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1 § Is it you—the girl who likes simplicity, yet prefers it 
y adorned with delicate ornament? Who chooses the 
re . . . “a: 
i slender, tapering loveliness of Sheraton and Chippen- 
s dale, rather than the more elaborate French, or the 
d more severely simple Early American? 
e Then the Lady Constance pattern in Towle Sterling 
; is in perfect harmony with your taste—a genuine ex- 
‘ pression of your personality. 
i - We invite you to see—at your jeweler’s—this ver- 
I: sion of your instinctive preference, done in precious 
st Sterling. Examine it closely. Feel its perfect balance. 
See its slender, tapering lines; its delicate, tenuous 
garland ornament—a charming modern example of 
: genuine Georgian-American feeling. 
) . . . . . . 
t - You may not yet quite realize how important it is 
re that your solid silver pattern should express you. The 
ly full realization will come only after years of com- 
n § panionship with its sympathetic beauty. 
y ’ ° ° . 
- So, unless the Lady Constance gives you this feeling 
t of spiritual kinship, you should seek further. Perhaps 
" you will find yourself more strongly drawn to the 
k } yours gly. ! 
e, smartly modern Seville pattern, or the richly decorative 
re Louis XIV, or the utterly simple La Fayette. 
1 But, whatever your type, there is a Towle pattern 
d. : shal ae 
“ that does express you. For, to express individual 
" personality is the whole philosophy of Towle designing. 
ll Since 1690 and the first William Moulton, founder of 
is the present Towle Silversmiths, Sterling by these crafts- : ‘ . 
: pen : =. s ° Charming, assured, preferring both ornament 
a men has ever been the embodiment of feminine loveli- ite oe th Se hcg gies 
oy é and simplicity —this lovely, vivid girl finds the 
yf ness and charm. . ag Patio 
k, § Lady Constance pattern in Towle Sterling an 
st i exquisite answer to her deepest preferences. 
oF (Gown imported by Mary Walls) 
pe 
k- ' 
re ' 
h &§ 
in : 
n- 
as 
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a 
k- 
d | \ 
ge \ 
S. 
ho 
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ho 
it 
ge Dy, 
al Silver Lore—in a lovely Blue-and-Silver . a 
he Book! A word on silver history. Charm- \ i 
ing photographs and helpful charts to y 
1 show you how to set your table for all 
ot, sorts of functions. Directions on caring 
en for your silver. If you will fill out the 
It coupon in full and send 25 cents for 
i 
st postage and handling costs, we shall be 
delighted to mail vou this book for 
in your Borat 
al. 
us The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
at Please send me The Book of Solid Silver. L enclose 25 cents. 
re 
b- NAME — 
re. 
S. STREET 
of Seville Louis XIV D'Orleans 
Is Virginia Carvel La Fayette Mary Chilton Lady Mary _— — 
BY My jewelers name is H-9 
ng 
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The PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 4 


Infants’ Shirts, Bands, Binders, Panty Waists, 













Children’s Union Suits, Waist Union Suits, 


Vests, Bloomers and Combinations, 
—in all wanted fabrics and styles. 
Sleeping Garments in the famous 
“m’’ Bi-Knit fabric, also in pure 
white, all cotton. 





“aa” Bi-Knit 
Shirts are 
warm and 


% comfortable 





Mothers raise 
their children 
in Minneapolis “M” Garments 





HEY RE the kind of garments that careful mothers 

want to buy for their children. They are properly 
sized, made of fine quality fabrics, carefully tailored 
and neatly finished. The fit neither washes out nor 
wears out. Most economical—children outgrow them 
before they wear them out. 

The youngsters like them because they re right up to the 
minute in style and always so comfortable 

The problem of safe, comfortable night dressing of children 
is solved by Minneapolis “Ma” Sleepers. Offered in two styles— 
pure white, all cotton and Bi-Knit fabric combining soft cotton 
inside for comfort and part wool outside for warmth. 





Remember the Minneapolis “Mm” trademark is an assurance 
of satisfaction in children’s underwear. Look for it at your Dry 
Goods Store. Write for descriptive circular. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Speculation and the 
Stock Exchange 


the shares will rise. Nobody can prevent Mr, 
Jones from speculating except Mr. Jones him. 
self—or perhaps Mr. Jones’ wife. But usually, 
in such cases, Mr. Jones does not tell his wife! 

“There is a third thing Mr. Jones may do, 
He may decide to buy on margin. Now, just 


what do we mean by that? The transaction 
| in itself is simple. It is something like buying 
}on the instalment plan, but instead of an 
|}automobile or a radio set, the commodity 
| bought is a certain number of securities. Mr. 


Jones pays down part of the value of the se. 
curities and borrows the balance from his 
broker, who charges him interest on the loan, 
Let us say, for example. that Mr. Jones has 
$5000 he wishes to speculate with; he buys 
stock worth $15,000, putting in his $5000 as 
equity, and borrows $10,000 from his brokers 
He is buying, we say, on a 33'4 percent margin 


| Now, the advantage of such a transaction js 


that Jones can purchase a greater number of 
w th a correspondingly greater chance 
of profit should the market go up. And so 
long as prices go up, Jones is safe. But suppose 


| they drop; Jones has constantly to maintain 


that margin, or his brokers will sell him out. 
If the shares should drop 33 or 34 points, 
Jones’ equity, you see, would be wiped out. He 
would have no money and no shares. That's 
the risk in margin buying. And the more 
stable the brokerage firm he’s dealing with, the 
stiffer are the margin requirements. A good 
firm would sell out the archangel Gabriel if he 
didn’t keep up his margins. And these margin 
requirements are growing stiffer every day. 
That in itself tends to keep down speculation 


Speculation or Gambling 

“There is not a clear understanding on the 
part of the public as to the difference between 
legitimate speculation and what amounts to 
pure gambling. And yet a clean-cut difference 
exists. To speculate, in the proper sense of the 
word, means to spy out the future, to observe 
to cast the eye of experience ahead and foretel 
what will be by a shrewd, inside knowledge of 
the present and the past. Many successful 
men are speculators; but their speculation, at 
bottom, is the result of broad vision based on 
experience and shrewd common sense. Let me 
give you an instance of what I mean by 
legitimate speculation. A certain plant, under 
bad management, began to run downhill; its 
stocks declined until they were a drug on the 
market. Then a bank stepped in, reorganized 
the company, and put in some new directors 
\ friend of mine, vice-president of the bank 
had this reorganization in charge; he knew 
the value of the plant and that, under the 
new régime, the company would forge ahead 
He bought every share of stock he could lay 
hands on, and he bought them cheap because 
the company still had a poor reputation with 
the public. He was speculating, but his specu- 
lation was based on inside knowledge and 
shrewd business judgment. He wasn’t going 
it blind. 

“Here’s another case which came to m) 
knowledge, and I leave you to say whether it 
was legitimate speculation or virtual gambling 
A dentist had a tip from a patient to buy 4 
certain stock. He didn’t investigate that tp; 
he didn’t know anything about the company, 
its earnings, its management, its policy. He 
telephoned his broker to buy that stock on 
margin; the broker obeyed, and within the 
week the shares fell thirty points and he was 
cleaned out. I think you will agree with me 
that he deserved his fate. 

“And now, to sum up the main elements of 
this discussion: The New York Stock Ex 
change is a business tool which can be em 
ployed by the public for its benefit or its harm. 
Its facilities are open to all, to the honest man 
and to the crook. An individual may use tt 
| first, by buying seasoned, gilt-edged securities 


|for investment purposes. Or, second, he may 
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The Woman of Today has made 
| ThisPlan of Household Buying a 
€ Nation-Wide Vogue 





in 

t 

_ HE woman of today! So self-reliant 

. now in all her shopping—so sure of her 

e ® new skill! 

le Only yesterday her mother depended 

d almost wholly on the advice of salesmen 

ie when she bought food-stuffs. Needed to be 

: persuaded and convinced. 

1 ; The woman of today with her new, wide 
knowledge of real values has blazed a trail 
of her own. That she may be entirely free 

ne to choose for herself, she has made this plan 

en of household buying a nation-wide vogue. 

: There are no clerks to persuade her in the 

° Piggly Wiggly Store. 

; | The choice foods of five continents 

' On the open shelves with all prices plainly 

; marked, you find the choice foods of the 

world at Piggly Wiggly. 

ne | Out of the countless brands and grades 

by on the market today, the experienced men 


ler incharge of Piggly Wiggly have selected the 
finest varieties of every food for you to 
choose from. 

You take what you please in your hands, 
ik examine it, make comparisons, arrive at 
your own decision purely on merii. No 
clerks to wait for—no delays—no hurry, at 


i | thePiggly Wiggly Store. What useful ideas 


ay : . 
w you get for dishes and menus! 
ith And with every article you see a big 


cu- square price tag, the celebrated ‘‘swinging”’ 





ind tag of the Piggly Wiggly Store. 
ing 
Finer foods—less expense 
m) alll . 
mit How easily you save money at Piggly 


Wiggly! Week in and week out you cut your 
expenses for groceries. 


Consistently low 






PIGGLY WIGGLY 


Fre . 

’ = : sacle cry @ few years ago to a nation-wide 

oe 2 over £30 stores today! Here is the amaz- 
Cord of this plan of shopping—Piggly Wiggly 
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A SERVICE NOW OF 





+ sure of her 


‘| new skill 


: PIGG 


The finest kinds of each food 
selected for you to choose from 


fo 1008 over 
prices are assured by Piggly Wiggly’s special 
plan of operation. 

To serve more tempting meals at lower 
cost —thatiswhy two million womenarenow 
daily using this new plan of household buy- 
ing. Today there 
are over 2800 
Piggly Wiggly 
Stores serving 
the country from 
coast to coast. 

To give your 
husband pleasant 
surprises both at 
the table and with 
your savings, try 
this modern meth- 
od of shopping. 
Visit the Piggly 
Wiggly Store in 
your neighbor- 


hood, 


STORES 


ER ED IN OVER 800 


LY WIGGLY 
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Armed with New Knowledge 


More tempting foods at 

lower cost! Dishes that give 

ew pleasure to their fam- 

slics—this is what Piggly 

Wieel i upplving to 

more than 7,000 000 women 
P. W. Adv. Co 


AND TOWN 
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Draperies and Slip-Covers 


Puritan Cretonne Althea 


You can have 


a decorator’s suggestions 
for your rooms—/ree 


It’s hard to believe that such a service could 


be FREE. But it’s true! 


If you will check the description of your 
room on the coupon below, Rosalie Norton, 
Interior Decorator, will make a plan for 
your particular room. The plan will include 
actual samples of Puritan Cretonne, de- 
lightful upholstery fabrics and glass curtain 
material, as well as a clipping of wall-paper. 
Carefully worked out suggestions go with 
each scheme, telling just how to plan every 
detail of your room. Thousands of women 
write in expressing their amazement at the 
completeness of the plan. 


Until you have used Puritan Cretonnes you 





Puritan (retonnes 


cannot iealize what a friendly feeling thev 
bring into a room. Their lovely blended 
colors are the happy inspiration for the 
whole room. Through Rosalie Norton's 
advice vou can be sure to get the cretonne 
besr suited to vour room, and have as well, 
a ‘‘decorator’s tips’’ on other furnishings. 


Puritan Doulton Cretonnes are 
Guaranteed Sunfast and Washable 


They are sold in all leading department 
stores. You can identify them yourself, be- 
cause the name ‘‘Puritan Doulron Cre- 


tonne”’ and the words ‘Guaranteed Sunfast 
and Washable’ ate printed on the selvage 
of every yard. 





F. A. FOSTER & CO.,Inc., Dept. G32 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sirs:—Please send, at no charge, decorative schemes for the rooms 


which I have checked. 


Enclosed find 25¢ for booklet, ‘“‘Cretonne Solves the Problem.’ 











ROOM LARGE SMALL | MEDIUM UNNY | NORTH | HIGH | LOW | MEDIUM 
Living - 
Dining | ] ] ' y 
Bedroom i 

Sunroom | | 

Kitchen | ! 

NAME ADDRI 

CITY STATI 


If Rural, in what town do you shop? . 
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Speculation and the 


Stock Exchange 


use it for speculative ends. And here again, he 
has two alternatives; he may speculate in the 
proper sense of the word, with shrewd knowl. 
edge of inside conditions, or without any 
knowledge at all—in which case he is virtually 
gambling. Moreover, he has the choice of 
buying his securities outright or of paying down 
a portion of their value and borrowing the 
balance from his broker, with interest charges, 
But here also he is in a ticklish position unless 
he knows the market as a dog knows its mas. 
ter’s face, and can give his entire time to 
watching his interests. And that is the big 
catch in this whole speculation game—most 
business men and women can not devote their 
entire time to watching the market; and some 
morning, when their backs are turned, their 
stocks go sliding downhill. A wise man of my 
acquaintance has a good motto for this situa- 
tion. He says, ‘Never let the off-chance in 
terfere with your main chance.’ Now, a 
man’s main chance is his business; his off- 
chance is the little flyer he takes now and 
again for profit’s sake. But the minute he 
begins to put toe much time and worry on 
his off-chance, his business, which is his main 
chance, suffers. Men and women who spec 
ulate should hang that motto over their desks, 


A Test Question 

“Well, what can we do about this specula- 
tion craze? Laws can't help, for there is no 
law which can reach the root of the matter. 
Nobody can prevent a person from making a 
fool of himself if he is determined to do so. 
But there is one acid test which any individual 
may apply in order to discover if playing the 
stock market is all right for his own particular 
Every man and every woman can an 
swer with a straight ves or a straight no. Her 
is the test question: Can you atiord to lose? 
Will it strain you financially to lose the sum 
you are staking on this or that speculative 
stock? Will its mean a more cramped 
existence for your wife and children, lower 
standards of living, and harder sledding, with 
narrower margins of safety in your own busi 
ness affairs? Answer that simple question to 
yourself fairly and squarely, without evasion 
or self-kidding, and vou will have marked out 
the path of your future course of action clearly 
for yourself. If you can afford to lose—all 
right. If you can not afford to lose—do not 
play the market. Risks and hazards of bus- 
ness must be borne by somebody; but if you 
can not afford to lose, you must not pack that 
extra burden on your back. Until your feet 
are firmly planted on the lower rungs of the 
ladder of financial security, your motto must 
be safety first. 

“And now Mr. Jones, who has saved up 
$5000, puts this query, ‘Can I afford to specu: 
late?? Answer that test question, Mr. Jones. 
Can you afford to lose that $5000? Certainly 
not. That money is precious blood-money, 
minted out of your energies, wrung out of your 


case. 


loss 


toil. Don’t sling it around like a drunken 
sailor. It’s your old-age insurance, a warm 


coat to wrap around you when the bitter winds 
of adversity blow. And they'll blow! Your 
ticket, my friend, is not speculation, but sale 
investment. Chiefly bonds, with perhaps 4 
few strong preferred stocks. Bonds diversitied 
through the leaders in railways, reliable i- 
dustrials, public utilities, and government 
securities. Your preferreds limited to those 
solid, outstanding companies with big reservé 
and stable earning powers. I shall not mention 
a concrete list because conditions might alter 
before this gets into print. But basic principles 
do not alter; and to the investor with a few 
hundred ora few thousand I say Stick to the 
big, well-established, stable leaders; bonds 
first, adding preferreds and a few reliable com 
mons as your stake increases. Put the income 
from these securities back into your — 
ment account. Budget your income an 
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MODEL 40 


Far more powerful and 





sensitive than the famous 
Model 37, radio's best seller. \ 
Satin-finished in brown and 
gold or bronze and gold, Uses 
six A.C, tubes and one rectify- 
ing tube. For 110-120 volt, 
50-60 cycle alternating current. 


Must sood electric radio be 


Emphatically — NO! 


Owners of the new 1929 Atwater Kent 
electric sets will tell you they often hear 
their guests say: 

“Why, that is the finest radio I ever 
heard! And you have no trouble at all? 
You must have paid a great deal for it. 
Wha-a-a-at? And to think we paid... .” 
Sometimes the sum mentioned is a very 


large one. 

















M ‘ 

MODEL 42, Many refinements in cabinet design. 

pies tix A.C, tubes and one rectifying tube, with 
omatic line voltage control. Without tubes, $86. 























But really, there is nothing surprising 
in the price of Atwater Kent electric sets. 
When the public buys so many that fae- 
tories covering 16°4 acres can be devoted 
solely to radio—when the ever-increasing 
demand enables the manufacturer to equip 
these factories with every conceivable 
means of bettering his product—the price 
can be kept down. 

This always happens when a thing is 
so good that a great many people want it. 
It is precisely what has happened here. 


So you have, in the self-contained 
Atwater Kent electric set for 1929 every- 
thing radio can give you—and nothing 
it shouldn't give you. You have the won- 
derful convenience and fraction-of-a-cent- 
an-hour economy of battery-less operation. 


You have clear tone, selectivity, volume, 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


Philadelphia, 


4745 Wissahickon Avenue 

On the air—every Sunday night — 
Atwater Kent Hour—listen in! 
Prices slightly higher 
West of the Rockies 


Write yor illustrated booklet of 
Atwater Kent Radio 


“RADIO'S TRUEST VOICE~ 
Atwater Kent Radio Speakers. Models E 


E-2, E-3, same quality, different in size, 
each $20. 





ara 


(without tubes) 










expensive? 


range. You have the thrilling certainty 
of the Fuit-vision Dial. You have com- 
pactness. You have smartness of appear- 
ance. You have reliability—freedom from 
annoyance and expense. 

You have long evenings of companion- 
ship, summoned at will from here, there, 


evervw here. 


And you have money in your purse 


that you might have spent unnecessarily. 





MODEL 44. Extra-powerful extra-sensitive, extra- 
selective. Uses seven A.C. tubes and one rectifying tube, 
with automaticline voltage control, Without tubes,$106. 


In using advertisements see page 60 
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A Made- to-Measure Fit in Ready-to-Wear Shoes | 








Have you a conspicuous 
or sensitive bunion? 


ya NIONS that protrude over the narrow sole of the ordi- 
nary shoe appear larger than they really are. 

The Wilbur Coon model “Janice,” as illustrated, is built 
over a Special Measurement last, designed to fit feet with en- 
larged joints. 

This last has a wide tread, narrow heel, slim instep and 
small waist. 

Shoes built over it fit the body or trunk of the foot snugly, 
clinging to the narrowest heel; the wider tread tends to con- 
ceal or minimize the enlargement, while an additional size 
across the ball relieves the joint of all excessive pressure. 

The shoes are smartly styled, too. Not one bit of good looks 
has been sacrificed to make them comfortable fitting. 


Footwear for the Hard-to-Fit in more than 
200 sizes—1 to 12—AAAA to EEEEE 


Maybe you need a B ball, A instep, AA heel or other special 
measurements. Youll find them in Wilbur Coon Shoes. 
Perfect fit and true comfort for Hard-to-Fit feet. Why not 
ask fora try-on at your local Wilbur Coon dealer? We shall 
be glad to direct you to his store. 






Free Booklet tells shoe secrets that you should know. 
Shows new styles. Write for your copy. 


Name 
{ddress 


59 Canal St. Wis Gon Rochester, N. Y.¥ 


© ook WBC 
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Speculation and the 
Stock Exchange 


cultivate the habit of saving regularly, if only 
a dollar a week. 

“If you are a teacher or a professor or q 
salaried person with a regular monthly stipend, 
it is desirable to purchase these securities on 
the partial-payment plan, paying out a set 
sum every month. But extreme care should 
be taken to select a thoroughly responsible 
financial house for such an undertaking, and 
to purchase securities of a high investment 
character. For right at this juncture of th 
financial road of life, where persons have only 
a few hundreds to invest, crooks and charlatans 
swarm with all manner of fake schemes and q 
line of persuasive talk that would almost 
charm the leaves off the trees. A man must 
learn to hang on to his money and refuse to be 
trapped by these artful sharpers. Most of us 
do learn. For the vast majority must pass 
along that selfsame road and face the fight; 
for, luckily, few men are born with golden 
spoons in their mouths. And, remember, even 
if you do get stung once or twice by thes 
parasites, that it is not only the small investor 
who is the credulous and gullible boob. Some 
of the poorest investments I have ever seen 
have been made by the wealthiest men. Even 
today there are few estates of great volume 
which have not thousands, and in some cases 
hundreds of thousands, of dollars worth of 
waste paper in the shape of worthless securities. 
Intelligence, happily, is not an attribute 
limited to the rich or to the poor. 

“The other day an Italian in shabby clothes, 
speaking broken English, came into this office 
He sat on the edge of his chair, uneasily 
twisting his hat, and announced he'd like to 
invest some money. I supposed, of course, 
that he had a few hundreds saved up. Then he 
began to take out his passbooks in savings 
banks. That fellow had over sixty thousand 
dollars scattered throughout various savings 
banks! He had tucked his money away in a 
safe place and gone on earning his living. O/ 
course, he might have invested it sooner—but 
he was cautious; he was afraid of making a 
mistake. And he didn’t take my advice right 
away, either. He went home and thought it 
over. Then he invested in some gilt-edged 
stuff. 

“So if you have only a few dollars to begin 
with, follow the example of that Italian. Stick 
it in the compound interest department of a 
bank, or put it in some reliable building and 
loan association. Then, when you have 4 
nucleus, buy a baby bond. Babies have a way 
of growing up, you know, and money begets 
money in a very pleasant way. After you have 
a safe foundation under your feet, you may 
assume a bit more risk. But even then do not 
speculate blindly. Use your God-given com 
mon sense. The Stock Exchange is nothing 
but a tool. But do not cut yourself on its sharp 
edges. Learn how to use that tool.” 


A New Investors’ Service 

Do you want to know the rating of the stocks 
and bonds you own or are thinking of buying’ 
We can give it to you. We have arranged 
to put at your disposal the services of 4 
company that has been giving financial infor- 
mation for over half a century. We are pre 
pared, therefore, to analyze your securities an¢ 
tell you how they are rated. We can not under 


\q 
any circ umstances advise you either to buy 0 


to sell; we can, however, give you the interme 
tion that you should have before buy ing or se 
ing. Teli us what stocks and bonds you own 
and we shall be glad to tell you w hat Wall 
Street thinks of them. In the case of stocks, 
state whether they are common or preferred, 
of bonds, give their date of issuance interest 
rate, and date of maturity. Ad iress, Financia 
Editor Goop HouseKEEPING, 57th Street al 
8th Avenue, New York City. Ple: ise enclose 
postage for reply. Don’t send your securities. 
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Superfluous Hair 


(Continued from page 106) 

Depilatories are not new. They have been 
known since the early days of Nero, history tells 
ys, when the Romans used them to remove hair 
from the chest, legs, and arms, which were ex- 
posed when the toga was worn. And the Egyp- 
tian men and women used depilatories even be- 
fore the Romans did. But they were used for 
what they were good for—the temporary 
removal of the hair. Today, however, adver- 
tisements make tremendous claims for these 
depilatories three treatments, or even twenty 
or fifty—and the hair never grows back! 
Yet not one of them can remove hair per- 
manently! The hair may be temporarily off, 
but it is not out permanently, and can not 
be out permanently unless the hair follicle is 
completely destroyed. Depilatories, as far as 
we know, have not the ability to do this. 

There are various types of depilatories on 
the market. There is the depilatory which 
comes in the form of a powder and must be 
mixed with some water or starch water and 
made into a paste, which is spread over the 
hairy area and allowed to remain for several 
minutes. This paste is then removed by wash- 
ing off with lukewarm water, and a soothing 
cream, such as cold cream, is applied. Since 
the skin may have been irritated, care must be 
taken to avoid any infections. 

This type of depilatory usually contains 
certain caustic chemicals like barium or cal- 
cium sulphate, or some sulphur foundation 
which has the ability to dissolve the visible hair. 

The same type of caustic depilatory may 
come in other forms than that of a powder. 
It may be had in the form of a liquid or a paste. 
The principle of application is the same. 


No Depilatory Is Permanent 


Another popular type of depilatory comes in 
the form of a wax. Some of the advertisers of 
these wax-like products tell the public in their 
advertisements that they are not depilatories, 
and hint at the same time that “unlike depila- 
tories” these wax products have a permanent 
action. A glance in the dictionary will reveal 
the fact that the word “depilate’ simply 
means “to strip off hair.’”’ Obviously, there- 
fore, any substance which has this ability to 
strip the hair from the skin is a depilatory, 
whether its form is liquid, paste, or wax. 

One wax-like depilatory is melted thor- 
oughly, usually in a small container, over a 
little alcohol or sterno burner, and is smeared 
over the hairy part while still quite hot. This 
coating is left on the skin for from ten to 
twenty minutes, until it reaches a firm con- 
sistency. It is then whisked off quickly, just 


as one would tear off a piece of adhesive plas- | 


ter. The hairs, having become imbedded in the 
wax, come away with it. The process could 
be likened to a simultaneous tweezing of hun- 
dreds of hairs at one time. But the life of the 
cell that produced the hair is not even dimmed. 

he hair makes its appearance again sooner 
or later. With it return its heavy neighbors 
and all the fine down, not fine and soft any 


more, but after several applications thicker | 


and coarser. From women who have had this 
done to their skins, I learned that the process 
is not altogether painless. 

There is still another kind of depilatory in 
the form of a piece of pumice stone, which is 
tubbed over the hairy part gently until the 
bairs are gradually broken off and rubbed away. 

egardless of which type of depilatory is 
used, the result is exactly the same as if one 
had taken a close shave with an ordinary razor 
and soap and water. It must be stated, how- 
yay that ‘all depilatories are irritating to the 
Skin to some extent. If a woman insists upon 
using this method, she should be careful to 
apply the product gently, and to bathe the 
deme in warm water for a short time after the 
able rap has been removed. It is also advis- 
cold — afterward a soothing cream, like 
eh which, contrary to all popular 
= : Ut its ability to grow more hair, has 

Such effect. Logically enough, if cold 














Doges’ Palace 
St. Marks, 
Venice 


An antique Orinoka damask 
that might have hung in the 


Doges’ 


Palace 


in the golden age of Venice 


drapes this charming drawing-room 


ORINOKA Venetian Damask hangs 
at the windows of this unusual 
drawing-room ... a gorgeous fabric, 
whose ancient self-pattern gleams 
faintly from a rich background. 
It recalls the precious Venetian 
stuffs that hung in the Ducal Palace 
when the wealth of Venice ruled 
the Mediterranean world. 

Yet, as important as it is to select 
lovely colorings and patterns in 
drapery materials, it is equally 
necessary to be sure these colors 
are genuinely sun and tubfast. The 
colors of these Orinoka fabrics are 
fadeless. The patterns are woven, 
not printed. Every yard of Orinoka 
material is sold under this guar- 
antee: These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color changes 
from exposure to sunlight or from 





washing, the merchant is author- 
ized to replace them with new goods 
or refund the purchase price. 
There are other Orinoka sun and 
tubfast fabrics for different types 
of rooms. Jacobean Frou-Frou for 
the room of Elizabethan tendency; 
novel patterns for the modern 
room; quaint Provincetown Toile 
for the Early American room... . 
To know the beauty of Orinoka 
fabrics, look at them for yourself. 
See the exquisite quality, the cor- 
rect designs, the colorings. . .. Only 
when you have these drapery fab- 
rics at your own windows can you 
know the satisfaction of Orinoka. 
Send for the new Orinoka book- 
let, “Color, the Secret of Beautiful 
Homes.” It shows the newer fab- 
rics beautifully illustrated in colors. 





“The Drawing-Room” from the new Orinoka booklet 


rinoka 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 1409 
21S Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, without charge, the new Orinoka 


24-page booklet, “Color, the Secret of Beautiful Homes.’ 


. 


Name— “ = 


Sereet.__. 
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Superfluous Hair 


* ' | 
|cream could stimulate hair growth, the 
problem of baldness would be solved 





fo"YELLOW_MASK" 























Marvelous Ingredient in New ‘Dental Cream removes Yellowish 
Tinge from Pretty Teeth and Works Miracle of 
Whiteness . . . Just Try It! 


OW even the 

most yellowish 

teeth can be 
swiftly whitened tothe 
soft beauty of polished 
pearl! 

W ithout harm to the 
most delicate enamel. 
Without the use of grit 
or coarse materials. 

A valuable ingredi- 
ent embodied in a 
smooth, creamy den- 
tifrice works this mir- 
acle of whiteness. An 
ingredient that dental 
science has sought for 


years to incorporate in a tooth paste 








“Best teeth whitener I 
have ever seen or used” 









“In twenty years of dentistry, I 
have never seen a dentifrice that 
could so whiten the teeth as 
Orphos does. It certainly does 
clean them. It can be used three 


or four times a day without harm.” 


A. E. T.————-—, D.DS. 
A prominent Eastern dentist 








how teeth do glisten! Just li 
manicured nails. 


a high, lustrous finish. 

Embodied in 
ORPHOS TOOTH 
PASTE, this remark- 
able ‘‘Tri-Calcium 
Phosphate” banishes 
that hateful yellow- 
ness much as an eraser 
wipes out pencil 
smudges. Even the 
first brushing is a reve- 
lation. The result is 
simply dazzling. And 
each succeeding 
brushing intensifies 
the glorious whiteness 
brought to a And 


e newly 





because of its magic whitening pow- 
ers. A white, silky powder techni- 
cally known as “Tri-Calcium Phos- 
phate.” Used by the foremost den- 
tists for the specific purpose of 
removing stubbornly clinging 
stains from the teeth and imparting 


“Yellow Mask” issounbecoming. 

If present (look now and see!) 
ask for ORPHOS tomorrow at your 
favorite drug or department store. 

Whiten it must, and will... just 
read the guarantee below. 





i ite INS... or costs you nothing 


ORPHOS won't fail. If by a single chance it should, 
after 20 days’ usage, return unused portion of tube 
to druggist and your money will be returned. 
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On the other hand, if, after using a depila- 
tory, a reaction should appear in the skin, indi 
cating that the skin is sensitive to the caustic 
ingredients which dissolve the hair, the use of 
the preparation should be discontinued at once 
For while depilatories generally are not harm. 
ful, if a skin is sensitive to their action, and the 
irritation is persisted in, one might dey elop a 
chronic inflammation of the skin, known as 

| eczema. 

Now, there are two known methods by 

[mane superfluous hair can be removed per- 


manently—by electrolysis, commonly re. 
ferred to as the “‘electric needle,” and by x-rays 
Obviously, the object of any cosmetic treat- 
ment should be to remove the blemish without 
any added disfigurement or danger of any sort 
to the individual seeking relief. I shall, there 
fore, discuss the removal of hair by electrolysis 
first, because it is the consensus of opinion 
among physicians experienced in this work 
that, so far as is known today, this is the only 
permanent method of removing superfluous 
| hair which is safe for the individual. 


The Electric Needle Is Efficient 
The process is simple in deft hands. It con- 
sists of the destruction of each hair follicle by 
means of a fine needle, and a small current of 
electricity. The needle is inserted into the hair 
follicle, at the proper angle, for a depth that 
reaches to the papilla, the “‘root,’’ and is care 
fully held in position for several seconds, unti 
the cell is completely destroyed. Upon remoy 
ing the needle at the proper time, the hair 
comes with it, or it can easily be lifted out with 
a tweezer. A goodly number of hairs can be 
removed at a sitting. 
Needless to say, the procedure is delicate, 
tedious, and precise, and it requires unusual 
skill, a steady hand, a good eye, and a great 
deal of patience. The process is very slightly 
painful, but the patient quickly becomes ac- 
customed to the negligible pain and does not 
mind it. If there is a dense, heavy growth, it 
takes a long time, even as much as a year or 
more, to obtain a good result. This sounds like 
a long time, but invariably the patient feels 
that because the results are excellent, and the 
method is safe and permanent, the time is well 
spent. Electrolysis can be performed with 
several needles at one time, known as the mul- 
tiple needle method, but in the author’s opinion 
this is unsatisfactory. The work, when one 
needle is used, is so detailed, and must be done 
so carefully and precisely, and success in actu- 
ally destroying the cells permanently depends 
so much upon the exact placement and holding 
the needle at the proper angle, that it is in 
conceivable to me how such accuracy can be 
achieved when one’s attention is focused on 
several needles at one time. Furthermore, the 
hairs differ in character, and one will need 
more current, while another will take less to be 
destroyed. This must be carefully taken into 
consideration. The multiple method is not 
particularly time-saving either, and an expert 
operator with one needle will accomplish excel- 
lent results in as short or long a time as It 
would take with the multiple needles. ; 
Electrolysis, since it consists in removing 
the individual hairs one at a time, does not 
insure against new hairs appearing for the 
same vague reason that the first ones appeared, 
and these must be removed when they become 
visible. Likewise, since the element of error 
creeps into all human endeavors, it is likely 
that afew of the hairs are not always completely 
destroyed and must be treated again when they 
reappear; but in the hands of an expert the 
| percentage of error is reduced to a minimum 
Another possibility that must be borne in 
mind, especially if the growth of hairs is thick, 
coarse, and heavy, is that it is possible to pro- 
duce slight scarring in the form of some minute 
indentations in the skin. In the long run, how- 


, 
lever, scars produced by the “electric needle* 
| 


|are not prominent. Generally the rule holds 
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WELCOME A TF ALL 









AS MADE /OR SOVEARS 
0h ats IN THE SHREDS” 





Shredded Wheat and milk. He likes it because it is 
ready to serve, pleasant to eat, and easy to digest. And 
that’s why so many mothers give Shredded Wheat to their 
families the year ‘round. It’s a simple way to save time, 
work and health. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, New York 
Oakland, California Niagara Falls, Canada 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts, England 


| a boy prepare his own meal and you will find it is 
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YOUR HUSBAND 
were a SCIENTIST 


o 









Pousenecpinc MAL 


ND if your scientist-husband had to run | 
your home, he would surely equip the 
laundry with Alberene Stone laundry tubs. 


He would know that Alberene is used for 
shower baths in our modern high schools 
because it is sanitary . . . also for stair treads 
in large buildings because it is durable 
and for table tops in chemical laboratories 


because it is non-absorbent—alkali and acid 
resistant. 


Because Alberene Stone tubs have all these 
qualities, they are always sweet and clean. 
They never become spotted with rust, greases 
or unsightly stains. After many years of 
use, they are as clean as a tea cup. 


Alberene Stone Laundry tubs can be obtained in sev- 
eral different styles, and each style may be ordered in 
natural blue-gray, or with the gleaming white ‘“‘Duco”’ 
finish. The prices are exceptionally low, in fact, an 
Alberene laundry tub costs less than any other sanitary 
tub. 

If you are planning a new home, or remodeling your 
laundry, be sure to write for the booklet entitled 
“‘Alberene, the Natural Stone.’’ This booklet shows 
how you can save money, and avoid unnecessary errors 
in selecting laundry equipment. 


ALBERENE STONE CO., 


153 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
a 


ALBERENE 


STONE LAUNDRY TRAYS | 
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Superfluous Hair 


that the chances for scarring by this method 
decrease proportionately as the skill of the 
operator increases. 

There is a certain kind of growth in which] 
would not advise the use of electrolysis for de. 
stroying the hair. Some women show a dense 
growth of fine, soft, downy hair. Each hair js 
light and soft and almost invisible by itself, but 
the aggregate casts a dark, disfiguring shadow 
over the skin. In such instances, electrolysis is 
difficult, and the most advisable thing to be 
done, in my opinion, is to resort to bleaching 
with some such agent as hydrogen peroxide, 

The other method of removing superfluous 
hair permanently is by means of the x-rays, and 
I mention it here only as a warning against its 
use, and to condemn it most emphatically, for 
it is generally conceded by experienced derma- 
tologists that the x-rays are most unsatisfac- 


| tory for this purpose because of the danger of 
seriously injuring the skin. 


X-Ray Removal Is Dangerous 
When it was first discovered that the x-rays 
would remove hair, there was much enthusiasm 
over the results obtained. Here was a method 
at last that was quick, painless, and permanent! 
But it was soon found that a great percentage 


| of the cases developed what we call “x-ray 


sequelae.” That is, after some time, the skin 
atrophies, small blood vessels become promi- 
nent and disfiguring, and fine wrinkles appear. 
It was found that the consequences of this 
treatment, being just as permanent as the 
destruction of the hair, did not warrant its use. 
At first, serious results were seen, and even to- 
day, with corrected methods of technique and 
measurement of dosage, there is always the 
risk of at least being left with visible, perma- 
nent, fine wrinkling of the skin, and possibly 
more serious progressive changes in the skin. 
By far the greatest quacks, in my opinion, 
are those persons who administer treatment by 
this means for this purpose, without warning 
their patrons or patients of the almost in- 
evitable danger. Physicians who are well 
aware of the risk involved will always make it 
clear to the patient what the consequences 
might be, and then if she persists in taking the 
risk, she does so feeling that she would rather 
have one type of disfigurement over and above 
another. She takes it at her own risk, after 


| knowing full well what that risk is. But lay 


institutions have been enlisting hordes of wo- 
men for this treatment. Their alluring adver- 
tisements read ‘“‘permanent”’ and “painless,” 
but they omit the word ‘‘dangerous.” 

Most of these institutions do not use the 
name ‘“x-ray,”’ for they are aware that there 
has already been propaganda against the use of 
the x-rays for superfluous hair. But whether 
they call them light waves, or magic rays, ot 
any such encouraging misnomer, they are no 
other than the x-rays, judging from the char- 
acteristic x-ray burns and wrinkling of the skin 
which appear some time after treatment has 
ceased. At one time one institution had the 
colossal nerve to advertise that ‘‘not the x-rays 
but only the Roentgen ray” was used. This 
could not deceive any one who was familiar 
with the fact that the x-rays are often called 
Roentgen rays, after William Conrad Roent- 
gen, who discovered them in 1895. 

The x-rays, even when used for purposes for 
which they are and should be recommended, 
are dangerous in unskilled hands. As far as re- 
moving superfluous hair is concerned, for 
which they are not generally recommended, no 


| x-ray technique has yet been devised that will 


destroy the hair permanently without irremedi- 
able damage to the skin and other tissues. It 
is readily understood that the inanimate rays 
are not imbued with an intelligence which 
would permit them to select only the hair cells 
for destruction and let the others alone. The 
fact that there is no sign of cell degeneration 
immediately after treatment has c¢ ised 1s no 
indication that the danger is past. lor some 
times no sign of the damage appears until a 
long time after treatment has ceased. 
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Superfluous Hair 


The skin may become very dry and itchy, 
and this may develop into a more or less per- 
sistent itching, very difficult to relieve. Fol- 
lowing these symptoms, the skin may become 
inflamed, scaly, wrinkled, streaked with promi- 
nent blood vessels. This may go on for years 
without any further trouble. But at times, 
later in life, warty and scaly growths may ap- 
pear, which finally break down and ulcerate, 
and may even become cancerous. Many wo 
men who have experienced such bitter disap 
pointment after the initial good result have 
asserted fervently that they wished their hair 
back, rather than the wretched condition 
caused by its removal with the rays. 

In time, perhaps, a technique may be de- 
vised which will permit the permanent and 
safe removal of superfluous hair by this method. 
But that time is not yet here. 

In conclusion I wish to state that the weight 
of expert opinion is against the use of x-rays 
or any type of radiation for destroying super- 
fluous hair, even when administered by a 
skilled technician; that the only other perma- 
nent method of removing hair, safely and with 
an excellent cosmetic result, is by means of 
electrolysis, when in the hands of an expert; 
and finally, that in any case a woman should 
never place herself in the hands of a person 
who has not been recommended by her family 
physician. 


Your Institute 
(Continued from page § 3) 


automatically controlled within a fraction of 
adegree. ‘These rooms are equipped with gas, 
water, electricity, drains, so that all types and 
kinds of household refrigerators can be tested 
under uniform conditions. 

Another interesting room opening off the 
engineering laboratory is one of 1000 cubic 
feet capacity with steel walls, a room that is 
air-tight and used for the testing of all house 
hold equipment using fuels that require oxygen 
for combustion. From month to month we 
shall discuss the various ways in which we use 
all these facilities in making our Seal of Ap- 
proval a dependable guide for you. 

Invariably our visitors, both men and women, 
when they first visit the Institute, exclaim: 

“Why, we never imagined that your tests 
were so far-reaching, so searching and rigid! 
We simply did not realize the extent of your 
service and how closely you are in touch with 
actual housekeeping conditions and problems. 
Why don’t you tell the readers of Goop Hous! 
KEEPING about this wonderful work you are 
carrying on for them?” 

And to this we answer: “We are telling the 
story of the Institute to our readers every 
month in the pages of Goop HousEKEEPING, 
through the articles we write for them. For 
each article is the product of months—often of 
years—of study and investigation at the Insti- 
tute. The dependable information given in our 
pages could be prepared in no other way. 

“Besides this, a growing number of house- 
keepers all over this country, and other coun 
tries as well, are writing to tell us that, year 
alter year, they are depending upon the Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute Seal of Approval in 
buying new equipment. For they say that 
they have come to realize that back of the Seal 
of Approval is expert and thorough testing 
work, carried on by competent specialists at 
the Institute who ‘understand housekeepers’ 
needs and who have for this work the knowl- 
edge and the facilities, as well as the time, that 
housekeepers themselves could not possibly 
er : - Seal is a symbol, not only of 
ree Ap ¥ equipment itself, but also of 
eden and a thoroughly unbiased attitude | 

Wh tests it has received. 
woe HOUSEKEEPING Institute was | 
. ed, there was need for much pioneer- | 

8. For we had entered a new field. No one| 

thought of testing household equipment to! 


‘The easiest way 


in the world to 


cook a dinner 


PD] 


—says AUNT ELLEN 








VERY night you 

must have a 
dinner. A main dish of meat, 
some cooked vegetables, some- 
times a dessert. . . Pre- 
pare it all easily in the Gris- 
wold Combination Cooker. 
Sear the roast, add potatoes, 
carrots, onions — set little 
custards in the steamer part, 




















or use the twin pans for a 
large custard or other des- 
serts—put over a low fire, and depart. 
Isn’t that an easy way to start a dinner? 
No water, no watching, no fear that what 
is closest to the fire will scorch. It will all 
cook in its own juices and vapor, while the 
custards steam. 

In half an hour, take out the custards. 
Never fear, they will have only their deli- 
cate custard flavor, Let the meat and vege- 
tables cook till time for dinner. And in 


GRISWOLD 


Write for “The Aunt Ellen Booklet on 

‘Waterless Cooking’ ’’—with fifty famous 

recipes by Aunt Ellen imong them, the 

recipe for this pot-roast dinner, and de 
licious caramel puddings. 

Reg. U. 5. 


to make and sell her ““ArPRovep’ 


Sal Wri 
American School of Homme Economics, 822 E. 58th St., Chica 


Reliable- 
Economical-Complete 
Why tret about the daily menu or com- 
pany dinner, when The Settlement 
Cook Book will help you plan and cook 


delicious meals? 2675 treasured recipes, all tried 
in a home kitchen, assure success. Unusual rec- 
ipes not found elsewhere, and pleasing vari- 
ations of old favorites. The last word in cookery, 
covering every phase. Indispensable to bachelor 
girls, brides, experienced housekeepers and Tea 
Room Managers. Washable white oil cloth cover 


Handy index Wher- $ 50 


ever books are sold, or 
Plus Postage 


send check or money 
order to 

Settlement Cook Book Co., 
474 Bradford Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Made Candies. Work sheet formuli 

d equipment boxes, adv. cards, full selli 

coe plans —everything provided. Make mon 
(en, after Ist n. Quick Profits Assured 

‘rite today for tree ‘‘work sheet’ on FUDG 





the end—no draining, only one utensil 


to 


wash, and a most flavorsome dinner. 
“Waterless cooking” in the rich, dripping 


steam explains it. 


Griswold “Waterless” Utensils are thick 
cast aluminum, smooth and bright as table 
silver. And every cover has its self-basting 


drip-rings. 


Prices are surprisingly low! 


Buy the utensils anywhere. The Griswoid 


Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna. 
Write also for Aunt Ellen’s recipe for 
Braised Veal with Cherry Sauce 1 right 
royal platter for a very special day! 
the tender veal has a topping great 
flushed cherries iddress “Aunt F — 
Dept. H, The Griswold Kitchen, Frie 


Penna 


Pat. Off 


’ Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows how 
Hom 
a 
“| CHORE GIRL 


| 


ws Patented Knit copper 







— 


10c at Woolworth’'s 
Kresge's, Kress’, 
McCrory’s, or other 
5 and 10s; Depart- 
ment, Hardware & 
Grocery stores 











Cleans pots and pans 
like nothing else that 
you have ever used. 
Saves time and cleans- 
Can’t rust 
Lightens the 


ers. or 
splinter. 
hardest 


chores. 


of household 


MADE BY 
METAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 
ORANGE, N. J. 





sponge ball instantly 
cleans pots and pans 


IQI 
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’ KITCHEN TOOLS of | 


STAINLESS STEEL ! 


-) You need never scrub or 
}  scourakitchen tool again! 
For here at last are the 
A. & J. Blutip kitchen 


} 
; 
ie tools made entirely of 


Wien Meat 


genuine stainless steel. 


You'll know them by 


| their comfortable hexag- 
, onal handles of pearl gray 
5 and the famous “Blutip”. 
| Acids, stains, and juices 
a mean nothing — to these 


tools, they are as easy to 
wash’as a sugar tong 
—simply plunge in 


W bether you 
pay a dime 
or a dollar if it's 
¥, marked A.& J. 

he 


it’s good value 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
KITCHEN TOOLS 


hot sudsy water—dry — 
and your “Blutips” are as 
highly polished —as spic 
and span as when new. 

Thereareacouple dozen 
tools in this Blutip family 
—one for every kitchen 
need. 

The egg beater is “a 
honey” —it never jams— 
sticks—slips or spatters. 
If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you send us his name 

and get illustrated cat- 
alogue and prices. 

A.&J. 
Manufacturing 


Company 
Binghamton 
N.Y. 







Your Institute 


find out if it was satisfactory. In fact, jp 
deciding as to whether any one piece of equip. 
ment was “good”’ or “poor,” there were no 
standards that might serve as a guide or as q 
basis for comparison. Just what could be cop. 
sidered a good washing machine, or vacyym 
cleaner, a satisfactory range, or an egg-beater? 
We had to work out the answer to all such 
questions by building up through the years 
definite standards on which to base our tests, 
We have never ceased to do so, for we are cop. 
tinually revising these testing standards as 
industry progresses, in producing better equip- 
ment with new conveniences. 

We are not only testing equipment. We are 
spending much time in finding out how to yse 
each type of equipment, or any special appli- 
ance, to the best possible advantage in prepar- 
ing meals, in laundering, and in the general 
care of the house. The results of this work 
appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING and in our 
Service Bulletins, and we also answer many 
thousands of letters from readers who ask for 
assistance on special problems. 

Because of this service to our readers, manu- 
facturers have found that we can be of valuable 
assistance to them in addition to testing their 
| equipment and assuring purchasers through 
| our Seal of Approval that it will give satisfac- 
| tory service. We have also helped, and are 

still helping, manufacturers to improve equip 
ment that we have found unsatisfactory 
Much of this equipment is Jater sent back to 
the Institute for retest, wich the recommended 
improvements made. In this way the Institute 
is helping to improve household equipment in 
general. Not only this, but we often test 
| equipment before it actually gets on the market 
and into the shops for your selection. And 
frequently we assist the manufacturer in having 
this equipment changed to make it more efl- 
cient before it is offered for sale. 

It seems almost needless to say that we are 
happy to be in our well-equipped and spacious 
new home, for it means that we can give you 
even greater service than ever. And we shall 
also be able to meet the growing demands that 
you are making upon us. Visitors are welcome 
to the Institute every day and all day. Our 
hostess will be glad to take you about and to 
answer any questions, and you will also be able 
to consult with any of the staff members and 
watch them at work in the kitchens and labo- 
ratories. 


September in the Garden 
(Continued from page 39) 


during early September there are apt to b 
bargains in tulips, and even in some ol 
the small bulbs, which may be picked up 
by the gardener with an eye for such things. 
If you are so fortunate as to own even one 
pink-flowering plum (prunes triloba) — and 
these should not be grafted, but always on 
their own roots—plant below its delicate 
branches as many muscari Heavenly Blue, that 
purplish grape hyacinth, as you can possibly 
secure. The spreading of this lovely, little 
spring-flowering thing below clouds of pink 
rose-like flowers above, is one of the sweetest 
of all spring sights. In a shady place, below 
shrubs, that nice hardy plant, ajuga reptans, 
gives in May a mist of purplish blue with its 
tiny spires of flower. It is not only charming 
as a ground cover in unlikely spots, but i» 
creases steadily as the seasons go on. 

But now new plants must be ordered, and 
to give some good combinations of perennial 
and annual flowers may help in this ordering. 
I happen to like particularly in the garden 
colors such as blue and violet, blue and clear 
lavender together. I also think that the 
hardy amaryllis, Hall’s amaryllis (iyoor™ 
squamigera), is not used nearly enough in 
American gardens. Its lily-like flowers ee 

| ing in August in the latitude of Boston, if / 
| the second bloom of delphinium Belladonna, 
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September in the Garden 


produce the loveliest contrast imaginable, the 
loveliest harmony, too. — Like people, plants 
have the defects of their qualities; and this 
hardy amaryllis with its charming flowers of 
a_ horrid 


iridescent lavender-blue-pink has 
spring drawback. It sends up a crowd of heavy 
leaves in late April and early May which fall 


forward and cover the ground around them for 
more inches than one likes to see covered. The 
trying part is that these leaves must be left 


there till they wither, or the tuber will lose its 


flowering strength. This beauty disfigures the | 


garden for a time. Therefore, if there is a 
horder in some remote yet still sunlit part of 
the place, plant these delphiniums, _ this 
amaryllis intermingled there. an 

Though August is the month for iris dividing, 
early September is equally good, and new 
varieties may then be added to the garden. 
Oh, the beauty of that pansy-like iris, Black 
Prince, so little used or known in the average 
garden! Why not try these shy things with 
their falls of deepest violet velvet and their 
standards of white? Why not have a few roots 
of iris forentina standing below a species of 
lilac like syringa villosa, palest mauve-pink 
blooming above the blue-white of the iris? Or, 
as I seem to be going backward toward spring 
again, why not plant a wealth of tulips Mrs. 
Moon and Bouton d’Or among rich purple 
early irises such as Blue Boy or the mauve 
Mrs. Alan Gray? 


Chrysanthemums 

Look in other gardens, this month, at 
blooming chrysanthemums and Japanese 
anemones and at the late varieties of hardy 
asters as well as at dahlias. Make notes of the 
kinds you wish to plant either late this month 
or in spring. Remember that for the back of 
the border for autumn effect, there is nothing 
finer than dahlia Autumn King interplanted 
in groups with the tall, hardy aster tataricus. 
The dahlia’s coppery yellow tones are wonder- 
fully good with the bright lavender of the 
Michaelmas daisy. When you are gazing at 
fine Japanese anemones, be sure to remember 
that the kind called “Géante des Blanches”’ is 
the very largest, finest white known today, and 
make a note toward ordering that for spring. 
Only then can anemones be transplanted. 

As for hardy chrysanthemums, try this list 
together and planted in this order from the 
front to the back of the bed or border, but 
never stiffly, and always in fives, sevens, and 
nines if you can: Candida, white; Yellow 
Frost; Bronze Buckingham; Catriona, ama- 
ranth purple; Adelaide, a rich mahogany 
pompom chrysanthemum; Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin, of a crushed-strawberry color; and 
Shaker Lady, pink. Odd numbers in such 
things give an effect of naturalness in planting 
which is most desirable in such unformed 
plants as the hardy chrysanthemum. I re- 
member a time of hesitation once before intro- 
ducing to our garden that effective member of 
the sage family, salvia virgata nemorosa, with 
its rich purple flowers so good in June, for the 
reason that I had seen it described in an English 
list as “neat and twiggy,’ and certainly 
wanted nothing so described in any garden with 
which I had to do. Now, the chrysanthemum 
is twiggy, but thank Heaven it is not neat: 
it is therefore a fascinating occupant of the 
border, and where frost is not too early, it 
should be used much more freely than it is. 

Peonies are among the important things to 
remember in this month of September; not 
only what varieties to get for color, but which 
will give you a long season of bloom. One of 
the best things ever done by a plantsman was 
the publication three or four years ago of a list 
with the dates of bloom opposite each name, 
and with as many as a hundred kinds, divided 
under such heads as white, dark pink, light 
pink, red, single white, single light pink, 
ee dark pink, single red, and Japanese. 
— documents like this are of great help to 
gardeners, The relative dates of such a list do 
hot change, though any unusual season may 
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A Child can taste the difference 


The little ones like the new, nut-like flavor and light, 
grainy flakiness which immediately distinguish 
3-Minute Oat Frakes from ordinary oats. 


Ask for a Trial Package and let them taste the difference 


ou will never know 
| the delicious differ- 
ence between genuine 


3-Minute Oat Frakes and 
ordinary oats until you 
have tried it in your own 
home. You would never 
believe that oats could be 
so good. Anyone who once 
learns how appetizing it 
looks in the dish, how de- 
lightful is its new, nut-like 
flavor, and how eagerly children eat it and 
thrive on it, will never use any other oats. 


al send. 


Many Grocers Are Recommending It. 

Thousands of the best grocers are selling 
3-Minute Oar Frakes because they have tried 
it and their best customers 
insist upon having it. Your 
grocer, too, will be glad to 
sell 3-Minute Oar Fraxes, 
if he is not already doing 
so, when he knows you 
want it. 

Fill in the coupon and 
mail it to us right now. We 
will send you by return 
mail the free trial package and our new booklet 
telling all about 3-Minute Oat Fraxgs. 


Like No Other Oats You Ever Tasted 

Perfect grains, still in their hulls, are Fireless 
Cooked —at the Mill—for 12 Hours—in their own 
moisture, in big, tight cookers that retain and 
perfectly blend all the wonderful Food Values 
and thus complete nature's plan for a supremely 
rich, easily digestible, deliciously flavored 
food. Fireless Cooking brings out all the de- 
licious flavor of any food. It breaks down the 
starch cells so that it cooks thoroughly in 


$1,00 


Fireless 
~at the 
for I2 
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in Cash Prizes for the Best Answers 


exactly 3 Minutres—no 
more, no less. 


Its Appearance and 
Flavor ‘Delight 
the Children 

The 3-MinuTe process 
eliminates all of the flouri- 
ness which would cook 
} into a soggy, glutinous 
al mass. Its appetizing ap- 

pearance and unique, nut- 
like flavor combine to make it the favorite of 
children and adults too. 





Vitamized by Natural ‘Process 
Wise old Mother Nature fills these selected 
white oat grains to overflowing with her richest 


food values including 
priceless vitamins essential 
Cooked 


for adequate growth — 
Hours 


what more could be added? 
The 3-Minure process 
preserves these vitamins in 
the grains—they are not 
lost in cooking. They are 
thoroughly cooked and 
blended into this delicious, 
healthful cereal which children eat eagerly 
without coaxing 


Try 3-Minute Oat Flakes —Then 
Enter This Contest 

It is important for us to learn just which of 
the many qualities of 3-Minute Oat Frakes 
appeal most co the women of America. We are 
therefore offering $1,000.00 in cash prizes for 
the best answers to the three questions in the 
panel at bottom of this advertisement. Your 
answer wiil help us, and may win you money 
Cc will take only a few moments, and may 
be the very one to win the first prize. ) 


O.OO 














for the 
Big 49 


Regular Package 


10¢ 


Family Size, 25¢ 
Except in Canada and 
the Far Went 
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Why do children prefer 3-Minute First Prize $500.00 
1. Oat Frakes to any other cereal? Second Prize 100.00 Rules of the Contest. 
5 : . Third Prize 75.00 This contest 1s open to every 
2 Why is 3-Munute Oat Fiaxes so good Fourth Prize 50.00 ployees of the Three-M te 
* for children? pte ses = 00 pany. Any contestant r 
rizes oO 00 ber of answers. They must 
3, Why should your grocer sell3-Minute | — a sent he svete ouger 8l¢ 
Oat Frakes? (If he isn’e selling it, May be written on one or both 
he ll do so, of course, when he learns that you contestants tic for any prize, cach will 
. , amount. No inquiries will be acknc 
want it.) must include your grocer’s busine 










Entriesclose at midnight November 30,1928. W 
be announced in this publication February, 1929 


wers wi 


SEND THE COUPON NOW FOR 


cA Trial Package Free 





Three-Minute Cereals Company, 811 Sixteenth Street 





| Cedar Rapids, lowa 
| Gentlemen: I want to try 3-Minute Oar Fraxes 
| please send me a trial package and your new book 
[ My Nam 
| 
' Addre 
' 
My Grocer's Name 
| Add 
In using advertisements see page 6 


















ee SCRANTON 
. rf LUSTRE SPREADS 


HREE orchid prints, ona putty- 


colored w all, repeat the color note 














in the rich, orchid Lustre Spread. Green 
y 


and rose in dresser and lamp shades 





be create charming contrasts. The new 
Lustre Spread booklet shows in color, 
correct bedroom harmonies, built 


around eac h of six c arefully chosen Lus- 


tre Spread colors. Mail coupon and 10c. 


1 ate Se 


Scranton Lace Company 
Dept. 28, S« ranton, Pa. 
Enc d 10c for Color Harmony Booklet 
Name 

Address 


City State 
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Cambric Tape 


They save laundry 
losses at home, 
School, traveling. 





ce J23.Cash Inc, 
| WOBth St., S. Norwalk, Ct 
| 6215 $.Gramercy Pi. tang 


81 Gray St., Belleville, Ont.’ 
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~ the national wastebasket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Wilmington, Del 
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The Original Tub a 
Z A 


A new, unshrinkable dress fabric woven from a mixture of wool, 
cotton, and artificial silk. 
All Hollins fabrics are guaranteed unshrinkable 


William Hollins & Company, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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| September in the Garden 


set the whole list backward or forwand, 
Thurlow’s Helen is the earliest peony on this 
list; Mrs. Edward Harding, Grandifi 


and President Wilson are among the latest; 

Divide old roots now: dig the tubers care 
fully, clean them thoroughly with water anda 
brush, set them on a little mound of earth ong 
bench, and then with a sharp knife cut and gep 
how many good plants will spring from a single 
large root. For a year or so, of course, one 
does not expect much of freshly divided 
peony roots. A few years ago, in order to 
lessen the dullness of that period of waiting for 
small roots to bring forth large plants, we tried 
a planting which I believe will result well 
It was this: We had a space of level grass ip 
which were set lines of just-divided roots of 
peonies. These stood in round holes, perhaps 
two feet across. As we had at the time a sur- 
plus supply of tubers of the hardy amaryllis, 
Hall’s amaryllis (/ycoris squamigera), I had 
four of these last set in the rings of cultivated 
earth around the peony roots at equal dis- 
tances from the peony and from each other, 
The amaryllis will send up leaves in spring 
while the peony is only a group of shoots. 
Then these leaves become brown and go, while 
peony leaves form a canopy above them, 
The peonies will flower in June, to be followed 
in early August by apparently a late crop of 
blue-pink-lavender lily-like flowers, the ama- 
ryllis shooting up through peony leaves and 
holding its lovely and unusual clusters abovea 
foliage that is not its own, but which would 
form a noble setting for any good and effective 
flower. Try this arrangement, especially where 
space is limited. Succession crops of flowers in 
practically the same spot are a real garden 
achievement, and certainly one of the best ¢ 
all experimentings in the garden. 


Hardy Asters Are Beautiful 

September brings us the hardy aster, too, 
in all its beauty—that flower of our woods 
which has been so enormously improved by 
hybridizers. It is true few of us can hope t 
form such notable collections as the Hon 
Vicary Gibbs has done in his remarkable place 
Aldenham at Elstree in Hertfordshire. (Ir 
cidentally, why not spare a day, when next 
in England, for visiting Aldenham, since it 
open on certain days for a fee? It is not far 
from London, and I have heard it described a 
“one of the pinnacles of horticulture in Eng 
land.”) Many beautiful hybrids have com 
from this collection of hardy asters or Michat 
mas Daisies, among them the Honorable Edit! 
Gibbs and St. Egwin. 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden in this 
country has a large variety of these September 
flowering things, but in private gardens the) 
are not yet used so freely as they should b 
One of their charms is that they happen to be 
in so great variety of size and height as to be 
adapted for use in even the smallest garden 
St. Egwin has very pink flowers on its one 
foot plant; Maggie Perry, covered with tts 
beautiful, daisy-like blooms of rich pink, is 
only two feet high and a sight to dazzle the 
eyes. King of the Belgians is much later and 
of a light lavender. Climax is also a tal 
violet one; Chastity has flowers of purest white. 

When a plant is two years old, if it does 
reasonably well in one’s garden, it should be 
lifted, the outer ring of young plants taken of 
and separated, and all these given good pos! 
tions in which to develop. The inner or mor 
crowded part of an old hardy aster is not apt 
to be worth much. But those lovely flowers ® 
tones of violet, bluish violet, lavender, pink 
pinkish mauve, and white should have * 
place in all gardens for late summer effects 
With these, Japanese anemones are delightlu!, 
but my own special favorite for use in forming 
September pictures with the Michaelmas 
Daisies is the white Mignon Dahlia, that small 
single, many-flowered dahlia little known 4% 
yet in our gardens. On any hillside garden 
with distant views all misty blue and violet in 
September, how glorious would be great mass 
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IF IT’S HEAT YOU WANT— 
The 


‘HUMPHREY 


Radiantfire 


The Odorless Gas Heater 

















color 
finishes 








With the Humphrey Radiantfire you be- 
_*¥ come an absolute master of temperature 
in your home. When cold “snaps” come you 
{ Seed only apply a match and healthful Rad- 
| tant heat will pour forth to comfort you. 

Colors that reflect the beauty of your room 
be with the sheen and glow of firelight—even 
Gf though there be no fire! All the original beauty chaser that no substitution has been made, 
and grace of line (which Radiantfire users and that purchaser will receive quality,work- 
the world over are enjoying) now enhanced manship and performance as advertised. 

in | and given added character through color. Look for this tag Insist on the Guarantee Tag and know 
a maroon, soft green, walnut brown, gy q//] Humphrey that you are not only buying a Radiantfire 
M émish brass—choose whichever best suits but the genuine Humphrey. Many models, 


fuel or ashes in cold weather! No gaping 
blankness in the wall all summer! Radiant- 
fire gives brightness and beauty the year 
’round. Odorless, smokeless, clean, health- 
ful heat—at the touch of a match. 

The guarantee tag is attached to all Hum- 
phrey Radiantfires and guarantees to pur- 





ul, = plan of decoration. Of course you want Radiantfires fireplace and portable. Prices vary from 
me @Radiantfire in the fireplace! No bother with $15.00 up. 

“ GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

len New York . 44 West Broadway San Francisco - 135 Bluxome Street 


sts IF IT ISN’T A HUMPHREY, IT ISN’T A RADIANTEIRE 


In using advertisements see page 6 














Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children~ 


With each new generation life is always going from 
the known to the unknown, 


Compton’s is preparing this new generation for the 
hardest life-competition the world has ever seen. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is an entirely new kind of encyclopedia, 
written and pictured for the child mind. So that now for the first time in 
history all learning of all kinds has been made as interesting as a fairy tale and 
yet kept as classified and as accurate as in the big encyclopedia itself. A 
tremendous undertaking; a tremendous accomplishment. 


Whenever, wherever you hear of “‘Compton’s”’, stop—and listen! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building 1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Bugaboos beware New Money Makin 
Ine bertes ed afocecece Profession Women 


4 OU can earn a handsome income every month in your 

zens of the dark, in our house. own ROMS OPITREINE TS VANS incnneercen. Woshow 

+ you exactly how, from beginning to 

The children have Eveready fr end. No previous experience nec- 
f 














Flashlights. As everybody ph Log = lI 
knows, a shining lance of light a ad EARN BIG MONEY 


Mothers everywhere are delighted with 


is certain defense against the 
- the opportunity to send childres to private echool before they are 
blackest bugaboo. Seriously, old enough for public schools. erful for children too. You can 


come financially independent in this permanent, pleasant, new 


be: 
though, a flashlight is a great — Write for Free Book [et2",204 2 the facts about our Home 


Study Course in Kindergartening. An ideal 


consolation toa child at night. profession for women of every age. Our instruction shows how to et 


pupils, how and what to teach, how to conduct Kinderg: rite 


. . now for free book. Address 
And the flashlight habit among School of Modern Kindergarten Training, Inc. 





of trouble by helpingthemfind | or 
things for themselves. \ 


If you have youngsters, by ly 








all means give them flashlights. 
And keep their flashlights 
really dependable with the very 
best of batteries — Eveready 
Batteries. The battery makes 
a lot of difference. Be sure 
you get the kind that makes a 
flashlight the big help it ought 
to be. Be sure you get genuine 
Evereadys. 


entury 


SuHeetr Music 
Say “CENTURY” and get the world’s 
Best Edition of the world’s Best Music 
by the world’s Best Composers. It's 
15 cents (20 cents in Canada); 2500 
selections for Piano, Piano Duos, 
Violin and Piano, Saxophone, Mando- 
lin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free cata- 
logue at your dealers, or write us. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 

227 West 40th Street 

Ncw York City 15¢ 


Advt. 
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September in the Garden 


of these fine and hardy flowers against the 
distances; charming, too, for cutting as well as 
in the garden! 

September is the month in which to replan 
one’s garden. There is none of the spring feel. 
ing of risk in this matter. Days serenely 
bright following one upon another create 4 
mood of calm in the gardening spirit, and , 
more leisurely manner of work ensues. Really 
this might be called the thoughtful month jp 
the garden—so much consideration must be 
given to moving, to rearrangement. x 
lovelier sight was ever seen under a June sky 
than this which confronts me as I sit on a com. 
fortable wooden settee in a little new garden 
made in September, 1927. In late Augus 


| we moved tall lilacs back from the edges of a 


walk, thus giving room for a little brick. 
floored space twenty feet square. This moving 
also brought into the open a pretty, trellised 
tea house of green-painted wood, with two 
really old pink hawthorns, taller than its roof 
standing close beside the ends of the tea house, 


| Today these thorns are wreaths of deep rose. 


pink, every bough a spray of rosy flowers 
below them the pinkish brick floor is outlined 
with a clipped hedge of privet, and agains. 
that, all the way around the little garden, are 
thick groups of rose-pink tulips Clara Butt 
and lavender Rev. H. Ewbank. Among these 
have been tall hyacinths of pale-lavender 
Queen of the Blues, still showing color amon 
the two beautiful Darwins named above 
Daphne cneorum, the fragrant, pink-flowere. 


| daphne, spreads itself about, and here an 


there forget-me-nots show their blue faces 
The recently moved lilacs—among which an 
the fine bluish Pasteur, the lovely pink macro- 
stachya, the handsome Réné Jarry Desloges- 
all, all are covered with clusters of glorious 
flowers. 

I can truly say that never have I seen a 
finer effect of color, gayer and more brilliant 
than these little borders of bright tulips 
against the smooth hedge with the tall lilacs 
and flaming thorns in all the splendor of their 


| spring array. This was the result of a littl 


plan I made myself, and of work done entirely 
in September. The garden is a small out-0- 
door room, brick-floored and hung with that 
finest of all tapestries, the color of flowerins 
trees. 

As I sat there today on the first day of June 
(for this year spring has been late and cold 
I wished that all the garden friends I have 
might have been there with me to share my 
ecstatic delight in seeing 
“All sorts of flowers the which on earth ¢ 


spring a sed 
In goodly colours, gloriously array’d. 


Garden Thoughts 


When all is said and done, is there anything 


| sweeter than to come in, after work in the 
| September garden, to a house “calm with 


| 
| 


| evergreen? 


books and bright with flowers,” to use Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s beautiful phrase, with the 
content that comes from having done out « 


the children saves us no end 29 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. | doors all that should be done in this month o 


opportunities? 

The transplanting, the rearranging, and the 
setting out of new plants and other growing 
things mean a future that all may envy the 
gardener. “Happiness consists in always hav- 
ing something going forward.” Who can be 
happier than the gardener who knows that, 
after his proper labors in the autumn, ne 
frost can harm his darlings of the border; 
no snow or ice can over-weigh his sup 
ported trees or shrubs; no sun can score 


| in March his rhododendrons or mahonias, 


screened as they are b: the cut boughs 

These are some of the high satisfactions 
of gardening, but these complacencies @? 
be the lot of only him or her who . 
September does September’s work, and does 
it well. 


THe 


— 
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HE Funeral Service Bureau makes it 

possible for you to select a funeral 
director unerringly. The Bureau emblem 
itself is your guarantee of complete services 
and fair prices. Only those funeral directors 
can become members who meet the Bureau's 
rigid requirements. They must have com- 
plete establishments. The report of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's 
urvey 


Advisory Committee on Burial 
said: “In general, operating Costs 
and prices to the public are low- 
erin ‘complete establishments’ do- ‘ 
ing a large volume of business 
than in establishments with small 
volume.” 


What the Bureau Member Offers 
Never before and nowhere else available 


When you designate the Funeral 
Service Bureau member you obtain 
the most complete service to be 
had and at prices that are fair 
whatever your station in life may 
be. Under the Articles of Organi- 
zation subscribed to by all mem- 












> > 
Ratisfuctory Dervice for eve wy purse 


Analyzing the Funeral Service Bureau of 
America, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s Advisory Committee on Burial 
Survey said: 


“Fortunately, our study was preceded by a move- 
ment within the industry looking toward a thorough 
study of the business problems *** and to a pro- 
gram for the elimination of the more flagrant 
evils. *** On October 8, 1927, the funeral directors 
who had installed cost-accounting met in Chicago 
and organized the Funeral Service Bureau of 
America. *** 

“The strength of the new association *** lies in, 
(1) adequate funds for administration, business and 
legal counsel and publicity, (2) its rigid qualifica- 
tions for membership, with suspension or expulsion 
as penalties for deviation from the Bureau's busi- 
ness and ethical standards and (3) its provisions for 
full cooperation with governmental agencies, courts, 
insurance companies, civic, welfare and charitable 
agencies. Only firms of good reputation may apply 
for membership. *** 


“It is apparent that funeral prices can never be 
lowered until the volume of business is concentrated 
in fewer hands. *** We already see the beginning 


Funeral Service Bureau.” 


The Funeral Service Bureau 





of such a movement in the organization of the 


[QQ 


| SELECTING A FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


IN YOUR CITY 


bers of the Funeral Service Bureau each 
member establishment 
periodic inspections by a representative of 
the national Bureau. These inspections 
have been started and are now in process. 
These inspections are made to further as- 
sist all members in improving the services 
rendered to the public. 


must submit to 


is the first 
nationally approved funeral ser- 
vice ever offered. Only Bureau 
members can render it. It gives you 
all the local, personal values you 
have sought heretofore. It adds 
the assurance of complete service 
at fair prices. 


You will reduce grief and worry 
within your own family when you 
select a funeral director in ad- 
vance. Look for the funeral estab- 
lishments of your city listed in the 
Bureau membership. Select any of 
them with complete confidence. 


The Funeral Service Bureau 
of America 
Headquarters Office 
111 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


SAINT PAUL, MINN 
Listoe & Wold 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Marshall W. Tebbutt & Sons 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
Chester T. French 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
H. M. Patterson & Son 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Frederic J. Crosby 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
W m. Dunigan & Son 
Fairchild Sons, Inc. 
CASPER, WYOMING 
Shaffer-Gay Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
John B. Turner & Son 
CHARLOTTE, N C. 
J. M. Harry & Co 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Boydston Bros 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
W. Mack Johnson 
ST. BERNARD, Cinc innati, O. 
The Imwalle Memorial 
COLORADO SPRINGS, ( OLO. 
The D. F. Law ( ompany 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The Schoedinger Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Ed. C. Smith & Bro. Under- 
taking Co. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Hill & Fredericks 
Henry Runge 


s Sons 


ested 
idquarters oftx f 
‘“teau of Ameri 1 O11 


Vitable F xperi 


ii social service, 
the Funeral 
West 
chicago, lll., for booklet entitled “An 
nee Safeguarded.” 


DENVER, COLORADO 
The Rogers Mortuary 
The Olinger Mortuary 
The Yeager Mortuary 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Dunn's Funeral Home 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Kaster & Maxon, Inc. 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
Challacombe & Fickel, Inc. 
GREELEY, COLORADO 
Macy Undertaking Co. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
James F. Mackey & Sons 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Flanner & Buchanan 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Chas. K. Wetherby 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
Mrs. C. L. Forster Funeral 
Home 
The Freeman Mortuary 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
E. B. Mann Undertaking Co. 
LANCASTER, PA, 
Fred F. Groff 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Jarvis-Estes Co. 


Cities represented by applications for Bureau membe 


up to June 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Chicago, 
Hoboken, N. 


and others. 
write to 


Service 


Washington Name 


City 


J.. Jackson, Miss., 
York, N. Y., Peru, Ind., Philadelphia, Pa.. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Castle, Roper & Matthews 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
Frederick T. Hallett, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

H. Bosse & Son 

John Maas & Bro. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 

W. H. Combs Co., Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Feerick Funeral Home 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Davies Mortuary Co. 

Quist Funeral Chapel 

Welander Undertaking Co. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 

Knox Funeral Home 
MOUNT VERNON, N. ¥ 

Burr Davis & Son, In 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 


Fairbanks Home for Funerals 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 


Beecher, Bennett & Lincoln, 


ne, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Bultman Mortuary Service, 


Inc. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Geo. T. Davis, Inc. 


St. Paul, Minn 


; rships made 
Ist include Arlington, Mass., Auburn, N. Y 


. H., New Bedford, Mass., 
, Sioux City, lowa, Waterbury, Conn., 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Grant D. Miller 
Truman Undertaking Co. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Brailey & Dorrance Mortuary 
John A. Gentleman 
Hoffmann Mortuary 
1. P. Swanson 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
J. B. Draper Company 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
Fiss & Bills 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Ives and Warren Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I 
D. W. Bellows & Son 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1. Samson, Inc 
PLAINFIELD, N. J 
\. M. Runyon & Sons 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
J. P. Finley & Son 
Holman and Lutz, Inc. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Thronson Funeral Home 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 
Tollefson & Vine 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Alexander & Sons 


but not examined and passed on 


Y., Birmingham, Ala., Bridgeport, Conn., 
Ill., Detroit, Mich., Fort Smith, Ark., Freeport, Long Island 
Lancaster, Ohio, Manchester, N 


New 


©1928. F.S.B 


Address 


mate 


In using advertisements 





Porter Loring 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
N. Gray & Co. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Bonney-Watson Co. 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
L. D. Miller Funeral Home 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
Berton B. Reed 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Hazen and Jaeger 
Smith and Company 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
B. C. Wallace 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Cc. C. Mellinger Compan 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
The Boyer Mortuary 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Parker-Grimshaw Co 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Stanley & McC une 
WHEELING, W. VA 
Carl J. Kepner and Son 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. (¢ 
Frank Vogler & Sons 


eS 


see page 6 


If He Could 
Only Talk! 


He’p plead for Health. For Health is Baby's birth- 
right. Yet no sooner is he born than dangers beset 
him. And mother must constantly fight them off. 
Fortunate is the mother who has a Kiddie-Koop to 
help her. Within his Kiddie-Koop Baby sleeps 
soundly, screened from flies and mosquitoes and the 
thousand insects that spread contagion. No ordi- 
nary crib assures this. 





Most of his waking hours, too, Baby spends in Kiddie-Koop has many exclusive 


~ ~~ 
his Kiddie-Koop—fended from possible accident. features. Its springs adjust to two p= 
And when it’s time for his airing, out it rolls into _ different heights. Its frame is light but [> Fi 
the warm sunshine of the porch or lawn; or in strongly made. It folds compactly for Ram 


winter, you can wheel him into a 
sunny room. 

Ray For Kiddie-Koop is both crib and 
<p playpen. It wheels every- 
where as easily as a well-oiled carriage. 
Thus Baby is safe, outdoors and in, 
from household pets which might mistreat his 
tender skin. 

As he grows into a big “high” boy of 
five or six he still sleeps in his Kiddie- 
Koop. There is no need even then to 
buy a cumbersome stationary crib. He 
graduates from his Kiddie-Koop to a 
big bed. 


traveling. Kiddie-Koop is finished in 
white or ivory, in walnut, and in beautiful pastel 
shades of pink, blue, green and gray, all daintily 
decorated for the nursery—as beautiful as it is 
indispensable to the truly careful mother. 

Be sure to write for your copy of “Nursery- 
land,” our free booklet telling all about the Kiddie- 


Koop, the Bathinette and other Trim- 
yF TRIMBLE | 
Nurseryland 4) 
t FURNITURE A 


. fN 


ble accessories, and containing useful 
hints on how to arrange the Nursery 
for baby’s comfort. 

E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 
156 Jay St. Rochester, N. Y. 








rr) 
as Crib 


Kippre-KOOP 


Makes Healthier Babies 


as Play pen 







“alps PROOF 
Big Money Hand Coloring Marie Merilla, Se- 
Greeting Cards at Home “Three years ago 


ame a shut-in 
Thousands of others, many confined to p meet 


eds, wheel are making big 


ICTURES everything [J 
to outfit babies and 





chairs, etc 


money, like Marie Merilla, whose letter is . 
quoted at right. No talent needed. We children up to 10 years 
y duplicate work of fine artist. 







to of age. Complete layettes, | 
dresses as low as 98 cents; coats from $1.98 


ards an hour—each means 6c ristmas = seneon | 
enles exceeded | 
| 
E Book or $1 Trial Box | to $14.98; rompers, shoes, sweaters, every- 
1 t ahead. FREE thing a baby or boy or girl wears in the 
} 


for 1928 Christmas 
*¢ $1 for Trial Box 
tructions, Cards 


newest styles. All at low prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today. 


Lane ryant e702 New York 


-_——_ —_ ost enellicsaetlicantiinnietiemetioantieanaiicasainantt 


will “i for $3 to $ red et qu 

Send for booklet or boo F $1 Box TODAY 
LITTLE ART SHOP 

Dept. 115-A, 474 La Ave., Wash., D.C. 








| tacked, and pin it all around. 


Making Winter Hats 
(Continued from page 77) 


joins the brim. You now have two sections 
the deep crown and the brim with a half. 
inch head band standing up from it. Next 


| cut your brim to measure 114 inches in front 


(measuring from the line where the brim turns 
up and becomes the headband), 11% inches on 
each side, and 34 of an inch in the back. Pyt 
in pins to mark these measurements and cut 
between them, gradually narrowing or widep. 


| ing the brim as the case may be. Slash your 


brim in the center back and put it on your 
head. Adjust it to your eyeline and pull it as 
tightas iscomfortable. Overlap the ends in back 
and pin in position. Take off the brim and cut 
the ends of the brim at the back so that they 
just meet. Stitch them together on the under. 
neath side with an over-and-over stitch, keep- 
ing them flat. Next put on the brim again 
and draw the ribbon around the headband with 
the ends meeting in the back. Pin in position 
so that it fits snugly around the headband. 
Take off the hat, cut off the surplus ribbon and 
overlap the ends, stitching them firmly but 
invisibly. Sew the ribbon to the headband all 
around, bringing the edge of the ribbon to the 
line where the headband joins the brim. Be 
careful not to let your stitches show. 

Next take your crown and turn it up 1% 
inches all around. Slip the crown over the 
ribbon which you have just sewed to the head- 
band so that 34 of an inch of the ribbon shows 
all around, and pin it in place. Be sure that 
you have the front of the crown and the front 
of the brim together. From the pin indicating 
the center front of the crown, measure 34 of an 
inch to the left of the hat and pin the edge of the 
crown to the crown itself. From this pin 
measure 234 inches farther to the left of the hat 
and again pin the edge to the crown. Tack the 
edge to the crown in these two places. Now turn 
down the edge of the crown all around the hat 
except between the two points you have just 
Try on the hat 
and adjust the depth of the crown so that it 
fits your head perfectly. When this is done 
trim off the edge of the crown al! around s 
that the satin ribbon will show 3s of an inch in 
front and on the sides, and taper to nothing in 
the back. The detail shown at the bottom of 
page 77 will help you to see exactly how all 
this is done. The detail shows the crown after 
it has been turned down on one side and before 
it has been turned down on the other. When 
you have finished this operation, the satin 
ribbon should show 34 of an inch below the 
turned-up section of the crown, ‘s of an inch 
in front and on the sides, and not at all in the 
center back. The edge of the crown should 
then be blind stitched to the ribbon all around. 

Next make a slash 1% inches long and 5 ol 
an inch from the top of the turned-up section 
and in the exact center of this section. Cut 





‘a piece of the remaining ribbon 7 inches | 


You will get the 


effect of a Paris 
Gown if you use 


McCall Patterns. 


ADV'T. 
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long and slip it through the slash you have 
just made until it is halfway through. Cut the 
ends diagonally, as shown in the detail at the 
bottom of page 77, and tack it in place. 

Your hat is now finished except for the lining. 
This may be bought already made and ad 
justed to the hat. 


To Make the Turban 

For the turban you will require a black fel 
hood, 34 of a yard of grosgrain ribbon one inci 
wide, and 1% yards of black double-faced 
satin ribbon two inches wide. Have the h 
blocked to your head size and deep enough © 
measure 16% inches from front to back an 
17% inches from side to side. If your head is 
long it will be wise to have the crown blocked 
even deeper. ‘ 
cut off and you have only a crown. Mark the 
front and back of this crown with pins. Put . 
on your head and adjust it to the most me 
coming line all around, trimming it off wher 
necessary. It should come just abe : 
eyebrows in front and to the hair line in back 
Take off the crown and draw the grosgral? 
ribbon tightly around your head, just whet 


above tht | 


a 
———— 


As there is no brim the surplus * | 
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Hospital superintendents 





throughout the country say -- 


“Insist on three qualities 
when you buy toilet paper”’ 


HINK what it means when the 

medical director of a great hospital 
buys toilet tissue. The safety and comfort 
of thousands depend on his judgment. 

In 213 hospitals in all parts of the 
country they recently told us how they 
select toilet paper. “For safety,” they 
said, “we make sure of these three qual- 
ities: Complete absorbency, great soft- 
ness, chemical purity.” 

Yet today many papers are glazed. 
Harsh. They are especially dangerous for 
children and elderly people to use. Every 
housewife should know these facts and 
should know as well that there are two 
tissues she can choose with perfect safety. 


Two tissues doctors approve 
You take no chance with inferior, unsafe 
toilet papers when you ask for ScotTissue 
or Waldorf. 
“I regard ScotTissue,” says the former 
head nurse of a famous sanitarium, “as an 


story is the same. 


tioned, the 





2 for 25¢ | 


“Published by J. B. Lippiacotr Co. 


Copyr 92 > 
Pytight, 1928, by Scott Paper Company 


Warning to Careful House- / 
wives—Everywhere the _ 
The rec- 


ideal form of toilet tissue. It causes no 
abrasions and always leaves the surface 
perfectly dry.” 

A nationaliy known authority, Dr. 
J. F. Montague of the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College Clinic, in his book, 
“Troubles We Don’t Talk About” * 
recommends a “tissue such as ScotTissue, 
which is soft and free from alkali bleach- 
ing material. By its gentle use,’’ he says, 
“we can accomplish cleansing without 
damage to the skin.” 

Scott tissues are specia/ tissues. Feel 
their astonishing softness, like old linen. 
... Drop them into water and notice how 
instantly they sink. Yet they are strong. 
They tear evenly—surely. 

From now on—when you buy toilet 
paper, ask for these safe tissues—Scot- 
Tissue or Waldorf. More than 107,000,000 
rolls are being bought this year by care- 
ful housewives. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 


3, for 20¢ 


ords of 213 hospitals, the ex- \ 
perience of 680 practising 
physicians recently ques 
testimony of 
noted surgeons and special- 
ists all point to the fact that 
inferior toilet papers are an 
> actual menace to health. 
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In using advertisements see page 0 


Buyers of hospital supplies 
say from experience: 


‘*Inferior toilet paper is a decided 
menace.”’ 


‘*T should be cautious in accepting 
just any toilet paper that might 
be offered to me.’’ 


‘*T always look for a paper that is 
neither alkaline nor acid, and 
that is absorbent and soft.’’ 


‘*Twice I have had occasion to 
refuse shipments of toilet paper 
on account of harshness.”’ 


‘*There is no doubt that injury to 
mucous membrane can be caused 
by inferior toilet paper.’’ 








S 


ex 5 INCH 


Waldorf—Pure, soft, highly absorb- 


ent. Anyone can afford it. 
Scot Tissue— Pure white —in rolls 
of 1000 sheets. Preferred by many. 


Fit all standard built-in fixtures. 
These prices for United States only 
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BERRY’S BRUSHING LACQUER : 


Co 





Usher new life and beauty into your 


ls dry when 
gout through 


home with these gay colors 


Deep the joy of her who restores an attic treasure to new charm and 
beauty with a gay coat of Berry Brothers’ Brushing Lacquer. How 
gratifying it is to know that a few minutes spent with a brush and 
these lacquer colors will restore old things to fresh usefulness. 


Now rich color of your own choosing 
can adorn and brighten your home. Yours 
the lasting pleasure of giving free rein to 
your creative urge. Beneath your eyes 
color works its stirring miracles. Dark 
cornersbecome airy and inviting—gloomy 
spots are rendered light and cheery. 
Nothing could be easier or more fasci- 
nating than this mew decorative art. 
The lacquer flows on smoothly and dries 
free from brush marks when you're 
through. Just follow the simple directions 
on the can and you are assured most 
satisfying results. 


Berry's Brushing Lacquer dries to a softly 
beautiful eggshell finish that can berubbed 
toa high polish if you wish. But wear 
and use will effect the same result in time. 


Furniture, woodwork, floors, linoleum 
and many, many other things instantly 
respond to these fresh colors. The de- 
lightful transformation is immediate and 
lasting. For, like all other Berry products, 
this lacquer wears. 


Your dealer has Berry Brothers’ Brushing 
Lacquer in a variety of delightful hues* 
—or can obtain it for you if you wish. 
It is worth while to insist. 


“Colors available include: Chinese red, jade green, turquoise blue, French gray, coral pink, ivory, etc. 





chart 
Dealer's Name 
My Name 
Address 

City _ 





Color Preferred 


SPECIAL HALF-PRICE TRIAL OFFER 
Berry Brothers, Inc., 211 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed is 25 cents in stamps for 4-pint can Berry Brothers’ Brushing 
Lacquer, retail price 50 cents 
containing instructions for « t taining superior results. 


(One can to a family.) Also send color 


State- 


“(GH-4) 











Berry's Brushing Lacquer is produced 
by the manufacturer of Liquid 
Granite Floor Varnish, Lionoil 
Floor Enamel, Luxeberry Enamel, 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, Berryloid 
and other wear-resisting finishes 
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Principal Foreign Agencies: London, 
S. E. 15, Hatcham Road az Old Kent 
Road; Paris, $4 Rue de Paris, Cha- 
renton; Berlin, W 9, Potsdamerstrasse 
13; Turin, 10 Via Arciwescovado. 





Detroit, Michigan 


Varnishes Enamels and Lacquers 


1858 — 7oth _Auniversary— 1928 


‘Walkerville, Ont. 
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| of the hat. 


Making Winter Hats 


you want the hat to come. Sew the ends of this 
together and slip your hat over it so that the 
edges come together and the ribbon is com. 
Blind-stitch the hat to the 
band at the top and bottom. If there js any 
extra fulness in the felt make small tucks over 
eachear. These will be hidden by the cockades, 

Next measure 144 inches to the left of the 
center front and put in a pin. Measure the 
same distance to the right and put in another 
pin. From the center front measure 23, 
inches directly up from the edge and put ing 
pin. From the pins on the sides measure yp 
1% inches from the edge and put in pins 
These last three pins mark respectively the 
center point and the two ends of a slash which 
will hold the cockade. Cut this slash. Before 
cutting examine the illustration at the left on 
page 77 and make sure you are doing it right, 

On the right side of the head directly over 
your ear put in a pin. Measure 1% inches to 
the right of this pin and put in another pin 
Then measure 1% inches to the left of the first 
pin and put in another pin. Measure 3% of an 
inch directly up from the edge of the hat at the 
point directly over your ear and put ina pin. 
Measure 1% inches up from the edge at the 
points marked by the two side pins and put in 
other pins. These last three pins mark re. 
spectively the center point and the two ends 
of the slash over your right ear which will hold 
the cockade. Cut this slash. In exactly the 
same way make a slash directly over your leit 
ear. Be sure to look at the illustration at the 
right of page 77 so that you will make n 
mistake. The slash in the center front should 


| point up; the slashes over each ear should 


point down. 

Cut your ribbon into three pieces, each 4 
yard long. In the center of each piece makea 
small box plait and from that as a point make 
% inch plaits on either side until you havea 
cockade three inches wide and tapering away 
from the point formed by the central bor 
plait. The angle of this point should cor 
respond exactly to the angle of the slashes you 
have made in the hat. You now have three 
cockades, each three inches wide and each 


slightly pointed on one side to correspond with | 


the slashes in the hat. Tack the little plaits 
along either edge of each cockade to hold them 
in place. 

Now insert one of the cockades into the slash 
in the center front for about ™% of an inch and 
pin in position. Turn to the inside of the hat 
and sew firmly in place. Blind-stitch the sides 
of the cockade to the crown, but leave the top 
free. In the same way insert the cockades into 
the slashes over each ear and sew in place 
Blind-stitch the edges of the cockades to the hat 
from the ends of the slashes down to the edge 
Be sure that these side cockades 
cling closely to the cheeks. To get this effect 
it may be necessary to narrow them a little at 
the bottom, so that while they will measure 4 





full three inches across where they go into the | 


slash, they may measure a little less along the 
free bottom edge. This may be done by deep- 
ening the little plaits as much as is necessary 

It is not necessary to line this hat, as the 


| grosgrain ribbon band will hold it in shape. 








The Medicine Cabinet 


(Continued from page 89) 


any doubt in mind, consult the handbook- 


those few minutes required to find the informs 
tion will not be wasted when the right thing 
must be done! It is well to have a list of 
remedies posted on the inside of the cabinet 
door, so that children will be able to handle 
an emergency in the absence of an older perso? 
The value of a well-ordered medicine cabinet 
or first-aid housekit lies not in having an ela 
orate plan, but in keeping the —— 
staples in supply and in good condition. C - 
the articles as they are used, just as you do you! 


: A ; : e 
groceries, and replenish as soon as possi® § 


to forestall a shortage in a later crisis. 
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news-centers of the convention, here one of the 
managers, here one of the bosses, if one puts 
it that way. 

Among the leaders of those opposed to Mr. 
Hoover I found another woman, this time their 
yery chief. On her arrival in Kansas City, 
Ruth Hanna McCormick, Republican nominee 
for Congressman-at-Large from Illinois, Na- 
tional Committeewoman from the same state, 
with a tall, lithe, swaying body carrying a 
small, compact head, with a masterful mouth, 
a piercing eye, an ingratiating smile, and a 
provocative laugh, had found a dozen different 
candidates for the Republican nomination each 
jn an aimless, lackadaisical way waiting to 
assume the Harding réle of 1920—after the 
chief opposing nominees should have destroyed 
each other. But this happy warrior—for Ruth 
jsa warrior, hence her success in politics—saw 
that no opposition could destroy Hoover unless 
all his opponents made common cause against 
him. So, some way, somehow—the method 
must be her secret—she formed an alliance be- 
tween these would-be heirs of the opposition, 
breathed the breath of life into this allied 
group, and threw it forcefully against the 
Hoover strength in those pre-convention days. 


Women Workers 

It was a bitter struggle even to its last hours 
on the floor of the convention. During it I 
wandered into all the headquarters. At each 
I found busy men and busy women, each con- 
vinced his candidate was the best, each earnest, 
and each honest. Dashing, yellow-haired 
Laura Curtis from the social register of Wash- 
ington and the Horse Show at Warrenton, and 
serious, masterful Mrs. Dodson from the old 
suffrage ranks of Iowa were in the Hoover 
headquarters, the Washington beauty taking 
orders from the old war-horse. 

“I’m just an errand-boy doing all I can,” 
she said in her husky, fascinating croak. “I’ve 
watched this thing grow for eight years, and I 
know it can’t be stopped.” 

And then into the Lowden headquarters 
where, “We've got this bird stopped,” chuckled 
debonair leader, while a slight young thing 
from Texas asked simple questions about the 
McNary-Haugen bill of two national, if not 
international, bankers, and then twinkled at 
them that she hated to be so stupid but she 
guessed she’d better wait for Mrs. McCormick, 
who really could explain, she understood, the 
Equalization Fee, the while she cocked an eye 
atus, thus doubtless repaying her debt to some 
other men who did not take her seriously 
enough. 

These women were having a good time, a 
glorious time. I felt that. And yet, under it 
all, was a dead seriousness. To any informed 
person walking the halls of the Baltimore or 
Muehlebach, this difference of opinion be- 
tween Republicans, between Hoover and 
Lowden over the McNary-Haugen bill, was a 
strious matter. High-handed some leaders 
may be, indifferent others, but the rank and 
hle of the westerners knew it might prove a 
life-and-death matter for their party. This 
though they believed in their hearts that the 
Equalization Fee was as unconstitutional as 
Borah later declared it in his short but lucid 
speech on the subject. This farmer situation 
hung over the convention like a pall. It was 
hot personal hate or bias that animated Ruth 
McCormick and her allies against Hoover. It 
Was one of two things, either a belief that he 
Was wrong or a fear that he could not win. To 
the b of these devout Republicans to whom 
\ re _— ratic party is still the party of dis- 
yalty and always the party of inefficiency, 


t ’ 
ro last reason was more weighty than the 


oan the difference on this subject that 
kept ot over candidates so intense and 
vention € pre-convention and_ outside-con- 
tenis. atmosphere so tense. All the more 
markable was it, therefore, that this never 


“May the Best Man Win” 


(Continued from page 27) 


percolated into the convention hall. There all 
was calm. When the convention was first 
called to order, I was in a press seat due me for 
a daily “wire” story done for a syndicate. 
Looking at the immense audience before me, 


I marveled at the briskness and the order with | 
which the business of the convention was | 


transacted. As far as any emotion let loose in- 
side the hall, all might have been unanimous 
from start to finish. 

Later on in the convention I was able to 
turn and observe the platform from the van- 
tage of the audience where, due to the courtesy 
of vivacious. Pauline Sabin, National Com- 
mitteewoman and a delegate from New York, 
I was seated in her box with Mrs. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Miss Van Rensselaer, and my 
political rival, Miss Maud Wetmore, the 
President of the National Woman’s Republican 
Club. Seated beside these gracious women who 
made me feel so completely at home, it was 
easy to understand why they make converts 
as they do. Not once did they, as never once 
have any of my good Republican friends, made 
me feel out of place because of our political 
differences. “A pity we can’t agree, a sad mis- 
take,” their manner seems to say, but no more. 
Not once during the whole convention was I 
made to feel a stranger, and this though I was 
an official opponent, a leader among their 
political enemies, one who had said and will 
again say bitter things against their party. At 
every conference I was welcome. All my 
questions were answered. On the first night 
after my arrival I dined informally with the 
chief leader of one faction. I took my last 
supper in the intimate company of a leader in 
the opposite camp. 


Republican Hospitality 

One of the happy memories of the conven- 
tion that will linger was a “family” dinner 
with Ruth Hanna McCormick in the comfort- 
able Christopher house in which she had set up 
her domicile for the period of the convention. 
Around this board passed as brilliant con- 
versation as was ever my luck to hear, Hoover- 
ite, Lowdenite, and Democrat forgetting all 
differences while they played the ping-pong of 
wit. And another was a passing conversation 
with that arch-charmer of them all, Alice 
Longworth, as she whispered, “Lowden may 
have been the man of an hour, but Dawes 
wasn’t even a minute-man.” And Mrs. Loose’s 
tea for Mrs. Jardine, winsome and winning as 
always. No lines drawn there against the 
Democrats. Kansas City was full of them, and 
this was an opportunity given by the chairman 
of the entertainment committee to Kansas 
City to meet the distinguished guests in her 
Own magnificent home. 

But to return to my view of the platform, 
which I long to call a stage, for it is only a 
little box-like affair just large enough to hold a 
microphone, a desk, and two or three men. 
Back of it is a larger square on which are seated 
the most distinguished of the spectators, in the 
very forefront, as fitting, the chairman and 
vice-chairman of the Republican national com- 
mittee, Mr. Butler of Massachusetts, who called 
the convention to order, and Mrs. Alvin T. 
Hert, of Kentucky, who leads the Republican 
women, a tall, distinguished woman, of the 
patrician type and manner, always beautifully 
dressed and graciously responsive, a politician 
of the old school who works in silence her won- 
ders to perform. Unobtrusive, quiet, gentle, 
protesting ever that she does not want to lead 
and does not desire publicity, she serves her 
party as a distinguished and successful Wash- 
ington hostess, her state as a delegate, her 
candidate as a committeewoman, by winning 
votes for seating his delegations in the contests 
before the Committee, and Charley Curtis as 
a friend by bringing him the Kentucky dele- 
gation for the vice-presidential nomination. 
It is even said she threw much influence in his 
direction at the caucus which decided on him 
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what Happened 
when She 
Read This Free Boo 


A joyous cultural experience, % 

objects of art for her home and—best of all—an 
independent income for her spare hours Nou 
free to every woman. Read t! wonderful 


H AT woman's 
heart hasn't fair- 
ly yearned to buy 
everything in sight in 
these lovely little Gift 
Shops? t is this in- 


ores of 





stant appeal of bright, 
gaily colored objects of 
art that pays such big 


profits in satisfaction and 
money to Fireside Mem- 
bers. And now you, too, 
may join 
No Special Ability 
Needed 
Fireside Members 
men and women without 
previous experience who 
are given a complete and 
thorough course of train- 
ing in Applied Arts. M 
Gabriel Andre Petit, a 
prominent artist and re- 
cently a member of the 
}. 8S. Government Com- 
mission to the Paris Ex- 
position, directs the in- 
structions 


New ‘‘3-Step’”’ 
Method 


M. Petit has devised a meth- 
od of instruction so simple 
that anyone can master Ap- 
plied Arts. The professional 
skill in decorating that 
quickly shows itself in your 
work will amaze you. 
Your success is assured 
In almost no time you will 
find yourself decorating all 
kinds of furniture, book 
shelves, plaques, parchment 
shades, batiks and other 
textiles, wooden toys, vases 
dolls, lamps and dignified 
brasses. 


Wholesale Buying 
Privilege 

Look at the fascinating ob- 
jects illustrated in the panel F wy 
at the right These and 
hundreds of other exclusive 
creations you can purchase through Fireside at unbe- 
lievably low prices. You decorate as we teach you and 
keep them for yourself or distribute them according to 
the Fireside plan at astonishingly large profits. 


NOW FREE 


Costs nothing for you to get whole fascinating story of 
this wonderful Guild, complete details, how to join, 
privileges of membership, method of instruction, suc- 
cess stories of other men and women in page after page 
of text and beautifully colored pictures. No cost-—-No 
Obligation. See for yourself how you, too, can quickly 
get an independent income and have all these lovely 
things for your home. Send coupon now for your copy 
of this Free Book, enclosing 2c stamp for postage 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
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Dept. 24-M, Adrian, Mich. 
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i Fireside Industries, Dept. 24-M, Adrian, Mich. } 
q Send me your book, I am under no obligation, and ¢ 
g it ts sent entirely free. 1 enclose 2c stamp ' 
Bis. 
4 Name 
{ Address 
i? 
: City State 8 
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“This delightfulness is 
always to be highly valued.’’-ANDREWS 


creations in Roseville 
among cherished possessions 


their originality of conception 


On request you will 
valuable illustrated 








LOWER bowls, vases, candlesticks and other exquisite 


You will adore them for the beauty they express and 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Ohio 


ROSEVILLE | 
POT IPSN | 


Pottery have been counted 
for more than a generation. 


. See them at leading stores. 


receive a copy of the 
booklet, ‘‘Pottery.’’ 


































—at Small Cost 


ET our 
G Cioset 
and learn, 
advantages 


Closet keeps 


clothes in better condition, creates 


booklet, “The Clothes 
and the Housewife,” 
in detail, the many 
of the K-V Clothes 


Fixture — how it 


order, is more sanitary and ever- 
Durable, 
handsome, inexpensive and easily 


lastingly convenient 
installed. Made in lengths from 12 
to 60 inches to fit any closet old or 
new. Thousands in use in homes, 


hotels, clubs and apartments. 


The booklet will tell you every- 


thing. Write today. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 
1588 Muskegon Ave. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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French Hand Made 










BABY CLOTHES 


FRESH STYLES . 
needles of French 


Inspirations from the 
‘rafts en of New Orleans. A beautiful 
hand itched, embroidered dress of un- 
t intiness sent for 8« postpaid, e 

FREE FASHION GUIDE * 1 
Write for a free copy of the De Lis 35; 
Iiustrated Book of Fashions. Chic at 
tvle cleverly executed, & . 
Clothes for baby: the grow- SS 
ing girl to 14 yrs., and Ww 
the boy to 6 yrs.: also af 
beautiful Nursery Furni- 


ture 
DE LIS, New Orleans, La. 
Dept. SI8 
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| Seal 


Vellex Wash Claths 


The fabric is knitted for greatest softness 
Their sponginess makes up the richest lather— 
their texture thoroughly cleanses—and their 
softness cares well for the skin 

Sealed VELTEX are kept fresh and clean in 
wrapped packages. 


Thirty cents 
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tamps will bring two for 
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| Eiecrric Kwarirtinc Co., Inc. 


0 31 Ontario St., Cohoes, New York 
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| “*May the Best Man Win” 
i « 
| for the vice-presidential nominee. She js the 
| envy and dismay of many of us who, seemingly 
more aggressive, have far less of accomplish. 
ment to show. 

I am impressed with the orderliness of this 
platform as well as the expeditiousness with 
which the program is accomplished. There js 
no running to and fro of senators and com. 
mitteemen to gain a moment’s prominence jn 
the convention eye. There are no whispered 
conferences, no impromptu chairs set up to 
afford special seats for wives and favored 
friends. So far as I can gather, the same people 
occupy the same seats session after session, and 
stay put. 

As for the program, it might have been re- 
hearsed beforehand. The temporary chairman 
is escorted to the chair, a pale, colorless little 
man who makes a pale and colorless speech 
The committees are named, and we adjourn 
| until the next day. 


Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


Immediately I hasten to the credentials 
committee sitting in the Ararat Temple that ] 
may see Mabel Willebrandt presiding over a 
committee of fifty-two men, for, chosen as a 
member of this committee from California, 
she has been made its chairman, and before 
her must come all those contests previously 
heard before the National Committee. Digni 
fied and graceful, I am proud of her as I am 
next day when, after sitting with the com- 
mittee until four A.m., she presents her com- 
mittee’s report to the convention and defends 
it with the deftness of a lawyer. 

From the credentials committee I had hast- 
ened to the resolutions committee, over which 
Senator Smoot was presiding, arriving too late 
to hear the League of Women Voters present 
their case for their planks on international co 
operation, abolition of lame-duck congress 
child protection, government operation of 
Muscle Shoals, and removal of legal disqualifi 
cations of women, but just in time to see the 
embattled farmers in their newly purchased 
overalls enter the hall with their banners, “On 
to Houston,” “Anybody but Hoover,” etc., 
which some overheated committeeman thought 
should be excluded from the hall. 

For a moment a sensation impended as they 
circled about the committee and _ in 
silence made their demonstration. One thought 
cuickly of the French peasants, the Russian 
peasants, the Polish peasants, for this was a 
peasant demonstration, not that of a free man 
with a ballot in his hand. It suggested threat, 
was heavy with sullen resentment—and then 
one remembered that this was America. They 
need not vote for Hoover if they did not want 
to, nor for the Republican party if they did not 
choose. And one }new it for a futile and in 
effectual gesture, a phentom Coxey’s army that 
never reached the capital. Next day, when 
the platform was read, it ignored them and 
their claim, making no reference to th 
McNary-Haugen bill and asking in eflect lor 
anotker chance to solve this agricultural 
problem. The presentation of this plank was 
the cpportunity for the only entertaining 
speeches « flered at the convention, as it evoked 
the minority report and the ensuing speeches 
by Mr. \ urphy of South Dakota for endorse 
ment of the McNary-Haugen bill and Senator 
Borah against it. 

And this—I may mention in passing—con- 
stituted the only possible excuse for a platiorm 
When there is a disagreement, as there always 
is, for instance, when a LaFollette is present 
at a Republican convention, a platform offers 
an opportunity by means of a minority report 
from the platform committee for discussion 0 
the floor, and the discussion offers opportunity 
for real speeches revealing real opinions ané 
defining real positions. They are thus 0 
formative and perhaps moving keynote 
speeches made by men who are not candidates 
themselves before platforms are formulated 
can not well be, as nominating speeches by 
men presenting other men are not apt to be. 
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| Dierure rr 1 %ur Home 


Its Simplicity of Design Makes this New Singer Electric a Piece of 
Fine Furniture Appropriate for Any Room 





























In many modern homes this 
new Singer Electric is used in 
the dining room where it is 
admirably adapted as a serv- 
ing table. As the cabinet may 
be had in walnut, mahogany 
or mission, you can choose a 
finish that is in keeping with 
your other furniture. In 
many homes, too, this charm- 
ing cabinet model is used as a 
side table in the boudoir. 
Here it can be conveniently 
opened and used on a mo- 
ment’s notice. It is pleasant 
to sew by a bedroom window, 
and at night the Singerlight 
on the machine itself throws 
a mellow glow of perfect light 
on the materials before you. 


HIS is the modern sewing machine, 
I created for the modern home. Here, 
encased in a cabinet of graceful 
charm, is the finest electric that Singer has 
ever built. Just to sit before it is to feel 
the temptation to sew. There is no thought 
of effort. Press a lever gently and hidden 
power works for you while you watch. 
And when sewing time is over, close this 
new Singer Electric with two simple move- 
ments and set it wherever you would like 
to have a convenient desk or table. 
Picture it in your home—and picture 
the clothes you can make for yourself and 
the children. Think of the household sew- 
ing you can do, the curtains, draperies, 
pillows, you will find it fun to make. With 
a machine like this, sewing time is always 
a time of pure enjoyment. You will make 
so many lovely things that you can save 
its moderate cost in a single season, then 
go on saving money through the years. 
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This modern Singer Electric 
in the Library Table model is 
most frequently placed, when 
not in use, in the living room. 
There it is admired by guests 
for its simple beauty in de- 
sign. They would never guess, 
unless you chose to tell them, 
that this attractive table is 
really a sewing machine. But 
when you see this modern 
Singer Electric open, ready 
for use, you are surprised and 
delighted with the refinement 
and quiet beauty of the ma- 
chine itself. The streamline 
head, the small disc wheel, 
the hidden motor, the shaded 
Singerlight, all its lines ex- 
presssimplicity and good taste. 


An invitation—This modern Singer Electric is so new, so different from any sewing 
machine you have ever used that there is only one way to know its full story. You must 
see it and try it for yourself. And so we invite you to take this machine into your own 
home and use it on your own sewing, without the slightest obligation. When the Singer 


man Calls let him give you an interesting demonstration. 


Or telephone or call at the 


Singer Shop in your neighborhood and ask for a machine on the Self Demonstration Plan. * 


THE NEW SINGER‘ ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES 


Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. Shops and salesmen “t 
every community. Easy payments. Liberal allowance on your present machine. 

Copyright U.S.A. 1928 by The Singer Manufacturing Co, All rights reserved for all countries. 
In using advertisements see page 6 





. You wouldnt Keep 
| ».  anincompetent Maid 
ae WHO MADE YOU DO 


| - HALF HER WORK! 


toil over steaming rinses, and han- no buttons broken, no _hard-to-iron 
creases. You need never pul your hands 
in water when you use a Laun-Dry-Ette. 


A ND vet how many intelligent wamen It whirls them line-dry in 60 seconds— 


- dle every piece several times—all 
the time being satisfied because they 
think all of this work is necessary! 

If you do things for your washing ma- 
chine that if should do for you, you are 
in the position of the woman who works 
for her idle maid. 

Just read about Laun- 
Dry-Ette, and then re- 
member it every wash 
day. Laun-Dry-Ette 
washes your clothes whit- 


Laun-Dry-Ette washes baby’s daily 
garments and whirls them dry for instant 
ironing. It washes blankets and heavy 
comforters and whirls them fluffy, soft, 
anddry. It washes 
chiffons, lacy curtains or 
rag rugs and bathmats. 
Find out about this mod- 
ern washing machine that 
does all the work for you. 


er and cleaner by its new 
hydraulic pressure action. 
Laun-Dry-Ette rinses 
your clothes in scalding 
sterilizing water in 2 min- 
ules’ time. Laun-Dry- 
Ette blues your clothes. 


Phone your dealer to 
send a Laun-Dry-Ette to 
your home for free exami- 
nation, without obligation 
on your part. THE LAUN- 
DRYETTE CORP., 5102 
Superior Ave., Cleveland. 


Send for free booklet 








THe Launpryetre Corp. 
5102 Superior Ave., Cleveland 

Please send me your free booklet “Protect Your Hands,” 
telling how Laun-Dry-Ette does all the work. 
Name — 
Street — 
City 
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GooD HOUSEK REPING 


INST Y 
THE TRIBUNE INSTITUTE 
PRISCILLA PROVING PLANT | 


ior. 
WATER 


Women “‘go wild” over this 
smart line of Dress Goods, Silks, 

ash Fabrics—Handkerchiefs, 
Fancy Goods, Easy sales, big 
repeat trade. Liberal commis- 
sions and bonuses. Men and wo- 
men, full or spare time.1000 sam- 
plea furnished, Write quickly. 
(HE T!IATIONAL IM ORTING CO. 
Dept. 3-49, 573 Croadway, N. Y. C. 
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Use La France 





with your 
laundry soap. Have a good 
white, 


gleaming, clean! No rubbing 


BURNS KEROSENE OIL. 


The “Holyoke” Hot Water Heater is 
undoubtedly one of the finest low priced 
Hot Water Heaters made for subur- 
ban, country and city homes. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


line of clothes 
no bluing! Save half your 
ENtistelametiites 


Phone your grocer for 













G Name a 
Y\ Address qnce 
City State 
HOLYOKE HEATER CO.) LA FRANCE MFG. CO 
HOLYOKE, MASS. G.H. | Philadelphia, Pa 
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“‘May the Best Man Win” 


Such discussion is, after all, the basis out of 


which opinion is formed. Opinion is the 
basis on which free government is founded, 
| One wonders sometimes if the bridling, the 
quieting of public discussion, may not be re- 
sponsible for the lack of interest in govern. 
ment. From one thousand and eighty-four, 
fifty-four men are selected. From them a sub. 
committee of six or seven is selected. These 
few men discuss and wrangle through the 
night. They agree and report their agreement, 
If not agreed, there is more discussion, and 
finally the opinion of the majority of this group 
is reported to the convention. It is then ac. 
cepted, passed, as the opinion of the majority 
of the one thousand and eighty-four delegates, 
and becomes the opinion, the accepted policy, 
of the party. How can these one thousand and 
eighty-four delegates know that it should be 
their opinion, the opinion of the party, without 
discussion? They come there, average citizens 
without their minds made up. They go home 
with their minds made up for them. They 
should, at least, if we are to have platforms at 
all, have a debate upon them—an organized de- 
bate if need be, an hour, two hours, to a side— 
but surely some discussion of these contro- 
versial questions ere they set their ses! of 
approval on them. 


Why Do We Have Platforms? 


Elsewhere I have set down my opinion on 
platforms. They are not read. They are not 
the cause of votes, one way or another. Nomi- 
nees do not stand on them. They do not carry 
them out after election. Why, then, go through 
the form of writing the long, weary documents 
designed not to explain a policy nor make a 
promise, but to avoid making entangling al- 
liances with policies or a definite promise? 

So I do not tarry here to discuss Senator 
Smoot’s long and tedious reading of this long 
and tedious document. Senator Smoot was 
too tall to be heard beeause the microphone 
was too short for him, and too narrow to be 
seen. The one figure on the platform of the 
convention adequate in every way was that 
of the Permanent Chairman, Senator George 
Moses, the most likable politically mean man 
or the politically meanest likable man I ever 
knew. I refer, of course, to his scathing politi- 
cal tongue. Slender in figure, he has a rapier- 
like quality that gives him presence. He flashed 
upon our view and held us by his brilliance. 
| His speech was characteristic, brief, incisive, 
| vivid, ringing. And as he put the last motions 
he ran his words together in lightning speed 
for our amusement, thus toning up the whole 
convention from its solemnity to his own jesting 
spirit. 

Not far from him in his high place sat Mrs. 
Moses in a cerise gown and hat, as always my 
| idea of the “ladye, all serene,” in a box with 

Mrs. Keyes, in lavender and violet, as her 
guest. Around the hall were other boxes, each 
filled with the aristocracy of the party, an 
aristocracy that looked in approving and 
friendly manner on the delegates set to work 
the party will. Among whom sat senators and 
governors, millionaires and industrial barons, 
shoulder to shoulder with John Smith of the 
Bunkton Garage and Jim Jones, country 
lawyer. Surely the most democratic institu- 
tion in this world is a national political con- 
vention. 

On the first ballot Herbert Hoover was de- 
clared nominated. Afterward, the leaders 
caucused and agreed upon Senator Curtis for 
Vice-President It was amusing, that last 
morning, while all the time the audience knew 
it was fixed for Curtis, to see candidate after 
candidate nominated for this position and then, 
rising to a point of personal privilege, withdraw 
his name. What wouldn’t they say if women 
in a Federated Club meeting indulged in all 
that boyish concession to egotism? 

The most important item on this whole pro- 
gram—a program dull but for the most part 
well-ordered and business-like—was the tele- 
gram sent from Herbert Hoover in response t0 
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Women wrote us direct; many asked 
their dealers: “ What other Betty Bright 
products are there—as fine as the self- 
wringing mop?’ 

And so we list below the Betty Bright 
Housekeeping Helpers, perfected after 
months of study by our designers, chem- 
ists, metal and fabric workers. 









touches harsh 











If you do not find these products at 
your dealers you can get them direct 


from us. 
s¢ & ¢ 


Betty Bright Polishing Dust Cloth. A spe- 
cial fabric, downy soft, that enmeshes 
dust particles and gives a brilliant luster 
to your furniture or car for it is treated 
with Betty Bright Polish. 50c. 









Betty Bright Polish is a 
special compound to re- 
store the brilliance of var- 
nish, lacquer, enamel, or 
Duco finishes. Makes fur- 
niture gleam ; keeps wood- 
work, hardwood floors, 
automobiles shining. 4 oz. 
30c; 12 oz. 60c. 
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Betty Bright Reversible Dust Mop dusts 
twice as far without shaking out; wears 


twice as long. Reversible; you use both rp \ 
sides, _A fleecy, sure dust gatherer and it : JN 
has a “peaked nose” that gets into cor- ay 
hers. $1.50. 


Betty Bright Janitor, de- 
signed tor heavy duty 
Mopping, in large homes, 
‘partment houses, shops, 
othce buildings. Wrung 
without touching cloth: 
without a costly w ringer! 
Complete with big Betty 
Bright Cloth (re placeable) 
that Sives 18-inch swath. 
$3.50. Extra cloth, $1, 






































dirty water 


There is a new way of mopping now 
that more than a million women are 
using. Easier; better. And it saves you 
the embarrassment of rough, reddened 
hands; hardened, dingy cuticle. 

With the Betty Bright Mop you 
merely turn the handle grip — the mop 
is wrung! No stooping over; you never 
touch the dirty, old mop water. 





Of patented design, square nosed 
and flat, the Betty Bright Mop gets into 
corners, around table iegs, under radi- 
ators; clears perfectly. And having no 
swishy tail, it never splashes baseboards. 

Get a Betty Bright before you mop 
again. Buy an extra cloth and use it, 
too, as a dry floor polishing mop. 
(Cloths are changed in 20 seconds.) 

Practically all leading department 
and hardware stores, many grocery 
stores sell the Betty Bright now. Com- 
plete with special, doubly absorbent 
cloth, $1. Extra cloth, 50c. If you don’t 
find the Betty Bright Mop locally, send 
us your dealer’s name and $1 and we 
will mail you one, postage prepaid. 

Dept. 509, Parker-Regan Corpora- 
tion, 524 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 593 Market St., San Francisco, 
California. 





. Turn the handle grip 


A —the mop is wrung! 
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BETTY BRIGHT 
SELF-WRINGING MoP i 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Vanished — the radiator 


and radiator smudge 


Trico has just created this smart- 
er vogue in radiator furniture. 

And in an instant (that’s all it 
takes) your living room radiator 
is transformed into a piece of 
modern furniture—this Trico 
Duchess pattern with its new ad- 
justable feet. 


old walnut, or a two tone effect 
that matches your interior scheme. 

Then your drapes are safe. 
Completely protected from ra- 
diator smudge. Your walls, too. 

And you breathe healthier air 
humidified by this unique furni- 
ture. Which also keeps your other 
pieces from drying out! May we 
send you a book to choose from? 


‘Complete the Beauty of Your Home’’ contains many 
interesting and valuable suggestions. Send for it—a line will do. 


WIR AC OD, de. 


THE MAKERS OF ART METAL RADIATOR Ft 
1730 NORTH KOLMAR AVENUE * 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, 420 LEXINGTON 


You have it finished in exactly 
the color you want. In ivory,a fine 


RNITURE 
CHICAGO 
AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WALL DECORATIONS 


Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


The Hanger with the Twist) 
Insure safety by snugly hold- 
ing pictures to the walls, 
10¢ pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 

a, photos, etc., use 


For culendars, memorand 
Moore Push-Pins 
















Clothes Hooks Double Closet Capacity— 

eep clothes neat and ready f 

Each Dacor Hook holds six garment hangers 

thesetof threefullyequip. the average closet 
1 the set of 3, or $4 per dozen 
at your dealer or direct from factory 





next wearing 


\ DAVIS TOOL & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
\ 6481 Epworth Boulevard, Detroit 
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LUCKY 
) SAM 


di No. 1309. White 
China od Luck 
Elephant from Eu- 
—_ rope, 4% in, tall. An 
ash tray on his back, 





lanes , match safe and _ cigarette 
uS the holder on either side. Special at 
ANDARIN ects d $1.00 postpaid Three for $2.55. 


SMSNs ser || THE NEW KELLOGG 
Brearu-rTakinc Beauty! Decorated | | CATALOGUE IS READY 












folding Bridge Set in rich Oriental colors—a ' f 
delight to the heart of every hostess. Uphol- It is full of Unusual Gifts for FR 
stered seats, decorated leatherette top and Men, Women and Children ov! ne 
two insertable ash trays for corner legs. Write | gilts rom the fo fs usmere ry s d 
today for beautiful folder. pl , a wr? ag - ov? - qe! ie 

LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS || wii within'your ' teNU Fol SFI Mo® 
1347 Wall St. Fort Wayne, Ind. gift “budget.” ast fe yg 
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; May the Best Man Win” 


|}one sent by Senator Moses announcing the 
| action of the convention in nominating him, 
It was important, interesting, and illuminating, 
vas it was an expression from the man who asks 
us to let him rule us for four years, something 
direct from man to voter with no intermediary 
between. 
I have not the honor of knowing Mr. Hoover. 
| so I can measure this nominee only by hearsay, 
| but that convinces me he is an able and an 
| honest man, and, Democrat though I am, I gave 
| thanks as an American that, should the Repub- 
licans win this November, our Presidency will 
| fall in worthy hands. 
| At the very last of the convention Senator 
| Curtis appeared, short, close-knit, conveying 
| an impression of solidity, dependableness, and 
| honesty which his whole record supports. 
“He never put us off or lied to us,” said a 
member of the League of Women Voters to me. 
| “A likable man,” said a newspaperman on 
the other side. “If not with brilliant gifts, he 
| has what is more apparent—character.” 
Although he was undoubtedly chosen be. 
cause his vote for the McNary-Haugen bill may 
appease the farmers, save Kansas, and please 
the plain, everyday Republican, it is reassuring 
| to know that he is the kind of man he is. I am 
| the more eager to bear witness to my apprecia- 
| tion of Senator Curtis’ qualities because during 
|the Democratic Convention some newspaper 
| reporter embarrassed me greatly by quoting 
| me as saying that I would make a better Vice- 
| President than Senator Curtis, a remark ] 
should hardly have been gauche enough to 
| make even if so egotistically inclined. 





Houston At Last 


In the pre-convention days at Houston | 
| was, of course, behind the scenes and saw, 
| from the inside, the fight of the field against 
| the favorite, Governor Smith occupying the 
| position of Hoover and Senator Reed, Senator 
and Ex-Senator Pomerene those of 
| Governor Lowden, Senator Watson, and Sena 
tor Curtis. But at Houston was no Ruth 
McCormick to breathe life into the opposition 
| and create an alliance that could threaten eve 
| for a day to stop the march to Smith. Senator 
Reed, by his statement declaring against weak 
ening or modifying the 18th Amendment, es 
sayed to do it, but the other opponents would 
not accept his banner even for tactical pur 
poses, and his boom flivvered. 

Nor was the opposition, captained as its 
companies were by such able and earnest men 
as Mr. Hampton, Cordell Hull, Dan Roper 
and Senator George, as violent or bitter as 
Hoover’s opposition at Kansas City. Here 
the point at issue was not the agricultural 
policy. Since the Democratic party had not 
been in power, it was not held responsible for 
| the veto of the McNary-Haugen bill, and so no 
| repudiation of its veto or endorsement of its 
| provisions was demanded. ‘The opposition to 
| Governor Smith at Houston was based on his 
known position on the 18th Amendment. The 
platform fight was over the so-called pro- 
hibition plank. 

This difference between the two conventions 
is interesting and worthy of remark. By any 
rational process of party responsibility, party 
differences, one would expect the same Issuts 
to be fought over at both conventions. The 
farmers made their appeal to both, the pro 
hibitionists to both. But while the agricu! 
turalists came to Houston and the anti-pro 
hibitionists to Kansas City—there was an effort 
made in Kansas City to write into the plat- 
form a plank calling for the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment so violent and earnest as to bring 
it to the floor of the convention, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler appearing in the convention 
with a minority report of one—at Kansas City 
the fight centered on the agricultural plank 
and at Houston on the prohibition plank. | And 
the reason, of course, is obvious. What inter 
ested both proponents and opponents wé 
really not the platform of the two parties, but 
lof the nominees. At Kansas City, Mr. Hoover 
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A NEW COLOR CHOICE 
IN EXTENSION RODS 
FOR WINDOW OR 
DOOR DRAPERIES 


fe 


bie YOU who are responsible for 
beauty in the home, Kirsch Exten- 
sion Rods are now offered in two 
exquisite new colors... creamy, delicate 
old ivory;and rich, warm statuary bronze 
...to harmonize with the woodwork 
oftherooms for which they are intended. 


Of course, Kirsch rods are still available 
in the familiar brass . . . already in use 
at 100,000,000 windows. This new 
color choice is provided to permit still 
more benecifel, drapery effects at no 
additional cost. 


Kirsch . . . who originated and per- 
fected the flat extension rod for window 
and door draperies ... spent many 
months of experiment to produce, in 
these two superb colors, finishes that 
will endure. They are exclusive with 
Kirsch... not 
to beduplicated 
anywhere, be- 
cause the mate- 
rials, manufac- 
turing and fin- 
yi ishing processes 
that make them 
possible are 
nowhere dupli- 
cated. 


, 





Pleasing window draping treat 
ments can be obtained with 
Kinch Atavio Work at a cost 
as low as $3.50a window, in- 
cluding vod, center and end 
ornaments, brackets and rings. 


Beneath these 
beautiful new 
finishes is the 
same Kirsch Extension Rod that 20,- 
000,000 women know and use... with 
exclusive features of design and manu- 
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Drapery 


Vory 














facture which are your guaranty that 
Kirsch rods will last. . . will not sag, 
rust or tarnish. And the 
same attention is paid to 
quality throughout the en- 
tire Kirsch line. 
Kirsch Better Wood Poles 
. . . beautiful in design 
and coloring . . . with 
another exclusive Kirsch 
feature... whether drawn 
by hand or draw cord, the 
rings glide smoothly and 
5 we over poles of any 
esign without marring 
the finish. 


Or, if a gayer color note is desired... 
Kirsch Atavio Work ...cast aluminum 
in rich colors. Draperies, hung on the 
same rod with the ornaments, can be 
drawn by hand or draw cord. 


For vogue . . . individuality . . . Kirsch 
Wrought Iron Drapery Hardware. Each 
piece 1s the creation of a master crafts- 
man ...hand hammered... never 
exactly duplicated. 

















Kirsch Better Wood Poles are colorful, 
distinctive, inexpensive . 
$6.00 a window, including pole, brack- 
ets, rings and ends.. 

combination of colors. 
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Kirsch Extension Rods 
are inexpensive... yet 
they lend themselves to 
every type of windou 
draping, and fit doors 
and windows of any 
width or style. 


Kirsch, too, has solved the problem of 
drawing draperies evenly, easily and 


noiselessly .. . with 
the Kirsch Perfected 
Draw Cord Equip- 
a ment, entirely con- 
- cealed within the 
rod. The cords can- 
not knot or tangle 
... exclusive Kirsch 
features make it pos- 
sible to take down 
and replace draperies 
without disturbing 
the hardware or draw 
cord equipment. 


- « $3.50 to 


‘ finished in any 


Send the coupon today for the New 
Kirsch Book. Ic illustrates many new and 
delightful draping treatments for win- 
dows and doors. 


¢. 
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KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
500 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. 
Kirsch Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., 
V oodstock, Ont. 

You may send me the New Kirsch Book 
without charge. 
Name 





Address _ . 


City State__ 
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For those who want the finest 


Copeland has deliberately created these magnificent Color-Deluxe 
models—deliberately built them of highest quality materialsand with 
consummate care—in order that those who want the very finest may 
have something which wholly gratifies their ambition and pride! @®9 
The beauty of gleaming white porcelain is accentuated by optional 
color trims. Graceful proportions, curved hinges of satin-finish 
nickel, and cathedral-top doors, emphasize a refreshing departure 
from conventional design. Rounded inside corners, electric illumina- 
tion, the absence of drain pipe and a voluminous, divided vegetable 
bin furnish proof of Copeland’s determination to provide greatest 
convenience and sanitation. @&g All models have one or more double- 
depth dessert drawers—cold-tray for chilling foods or crisping salads 
—3 and 4inches of solid corkboard insulation. Capacities range from 
5 cubic feet of food storage space and 108 ice cubes, to 20 cubic feet and 
378 cubes or 24.5 pounds of ice at one freezing! @©2g There are other 
Copelands, of many different sizes and prices—some as low as $195 at 
factory. Like the luxurious Color-Deluxe models, they too possess in 
fullest measure the qualities of dependability, quietness and economy 
that have elevated Copeland to a position of pre-eminence in the 
electric refrigeration field. @2g You must actually see and inspect the 
Color-Deluxe models at your Copeland dealer in order to appreciate 
the fact that in all the world, there are no finer electric refrigerators! 


Free Booklet— Write name and address here, clip and mail to Copeland, 628 Lycaste, Detroit, Mich. 


Name 7 _—— Addre 
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|““May the Best Man Win” 


| was known to be against the McNary-Haugen 
| bill. Its friends wanted both to punish him 
|and to secure as the Republican nominee an 
| advocate of the principle involved in it. Mak. 
| ing it the basis of their fight on him, they made 
|it paramount. At Houston, Governor Smith 
was known to be opposed to the 18th Amend. 
ment. Its advocates wanted both to punish 
him and to secure in the Democratic nominee 
| a supporter of it, thus making it the paramount 
| question. A remarkable and unremarked 
phase of the situation is that just as the anti- 
prohibition position passed without comment at 
Kansas City, and the‘omission of the McNary- 
Haugen plank at Houston, so Governor Smith 
was not on record on the McNary-Haugen 
bill nor Secretary Hoover on the eflicacy-and 
permanence of the 18th Amendment. Re 
markable in its unremarkedness, because it in- 
dicates in both cases how difficult it is in poli- 
tics to express one’s opinions or convictions 
by a mere choice between two nominees. At 
the last analysis, the choice is made, must be 
made, on the personality of the candidate, a 
study of the way his mind works and one’s 
sympathy with his viewpoint, an evaluation 
of his ability to govern, a sense of faith in his 
integrity and honesty. 

What nominated both Hoover and Smith 
was the belief held by the majority of the dele 
gates that they could win. This is not to deny 
that among the followers of each were ardent 
and devoted admirers who thought them better 
qualified for high office than any other nominee. 
But the might of numbers was with the victory- 
pursuers. 

On the other hand, among their opponents 
were those who believed as sincerely that 
they could never win. The election, whichever 
way it goes, will bring surprise to hundreds of 
the delegates to these conventions. 








Democratic Prohibitionists 

One must not minimize the earnestness of 
the Democratic prohibitionists. They fought 
stalwartly to the last ditch. Just as in Kansas 
City the agrarian delegates refused to make 
Mr. Hoover’s nomination unanimous, so in 
Houston the Texas and Georgia and Florida 
delegations voted to the last against Governor 
Smith. As a matter of fact, the Democratic 
prohibitionists went further than the Republi- 
| cans. There was never any Republican 
Women’s Law Enforcement League declaring 
that under no circumstances would they 
accept a wet Republican, no Republican 
Women’s Dry Enforcement League declaring 
against any Republican who did not enforce 
the prohibition law. There was no Republican 
prohibitionist fighting as young Governor Dan 
Moody did to the last for approval of the 18th 
Amendment. 2 
But loud and long did the Democratic 
Women’s Law Enforcement League express 
their opposition toa wet nominee and their desire 
for a prohibition approval plank in addition to 
a law-enforcement plank. For a week they 
held the headlines of the press. They con 
|ducted meetings. They buttonholed dele 
| gates. There is no doubt that they representec 
a large and earnest group of women, a larg 
| body of opinion. Had these women or women 
| like them held the four hundred votes they 
| claimed to “control,” they might have been 
| effective. Had they gone to work in the s0- 
called dry states, and in dry districts in wet 
states, to elect delegates who would vote dry, 
| they might have won their case. How long, I 
| wonder, will women like them continue to 
depend on publicity instead of action, how long 
| remain outside conventions demanding 1” 
| stead of inside voting? Just so long will | 
ES in the wilderness of futility while the 








hes 


Promised Land of Result awaits them around 
the corner. Of course, it is easier to talk than 
to organize; to threaten, than to get out the 
vote. If these women with the enormous sent- 
ment in favor of their cause had named a candi 
date in 1926 when the lines were being built for 
' Governor Smith’s nomination, and had worked 
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in all the primaries and pre-convention pre- 
cinct meetings of this country for delegates 
committed to their candidate, the nomination 
might have been a different matter. — 

If women want to be effective, it is not 
enough to wait until conventions to express 
their will. They must learn how a convention 
is managed, even the stay-at-homes, if only 
to see if their representatives are doing them 
credit, but they must also learn how conven- 
tions are controlled, and that leads them 
back to the precinct meetings in their own 
neighborhoods. 


A Law-Enforcement Plank 

But however much more these Democratic 
prohibitionists might have done, one thing 
they may take to their credit, and that is the 
law-enforcement plank in the Democratic 
platform. At the hearings before the resolu- 
tions committee, Mrs. Nelle Burger made an 
eloquent and telling speech, and Mrs. Nichol- 
son read a clear-cut and definite statement. 
But more telling than their speeches was the 
demonstration they had made of the strength 
of the conviction of Democratic women on this 
side of the question. Without it, Senator Glass 
and Governor Moody might have fought 
to less avail. It was an argument made 
visible. 

Never shall I forget the group of women 
gathered around the bounteous supper table in 
the stately home of Mrs. Ross, a Texan grande 
dame, when one of Senator Reed’s henchmen 
approached them to argue his cause as the 
lesser of two evils. Knowing the battle was 
lost as far as the nominee was concerned, feeling 
sick at heart and discouraged at decisions they 
would have to make, Democrats for not one 
but many generations, they made me proud 
of womankind, as they held their heads high 
and strove to look their difficulties in the face 
and solve them in no spirit of petty resentment 
but with high statesmanship. Men may’ sneer 
at their prayers. But in their hour of defeat, 
when one heard no word of bitterness, no 
whimper of complaint, one appraised them 
at their value. For their leaders, Mrs. Pea- 
body first among them, I could have only that 
veneration and reverence that are always 
roused when devotion to an idea or a principle 
takes precedence over all personalities. 

This convention itself I naturally saw from 
a front seat, although, to do it justice from 
every vantage, I sat one day in a box with my 
dear friends, Mrs. Harshe and charming Julia 
May Cleveland, a Houston hostess; another in 
the arena; and still another in a press seat next 
to my friend and confrére, Frederick William 
Wile, and Gretchen Dau Cunningham, to whose 
Houston friends I owed so much entertain- 
ment; and once I took myself to the outermost 
rim, 

The best seat of them all was that of a dele- 
gate, borrowed for an hour, for from it one got 
as one never did on the platform a feeling of 
Participation. Even when one did not hear a 
word of the droning speeches one felt tied in, 
a part of something momentous and tangible. 
The whole hall assumed its rightful proportions. 
The beautiful bac kdrop became a background 
tor the speaker, the spectators, onlookers, de 
tached, unimportant, and, in spite of the mag- 
uticent distance between us there was estab- 
lished between the presiding officer, the 
speaker, and me a real relationship. 

From the platform—or stage, as I much pre- 
fer to call it it was the delegates, the audi- 
mide Prov ided the entertainment. And 
ca? aomer offered. When all else is 
ate 3 sha I recall that opaque sea of 
dens whan 2 = Ing constantly as the ocean 
ime “ “ with a slight breeze. F rom it 
only once oe _ steady murmur fully stilled 
rl me ry the blind Senator Thomas re 

we the nc = the nomination of Senator 
vention te le — during the entire con- 
conscig and at once into the listeners 

“iousness and command attention. At 
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times, however, this murmur broke into a shrill | 
applause, as some sentence tickled the crowd’s | 
egotism or touched its sympathy, and again be- | 
came a resounding boom when a favorite son | 
required a “demonstration” to prove his | 
presidential availability. 

Of magnificent presence, with a pipe-organ | 
voice, the leonine head associated with states- 
men of the Early American Fathers’ period, a 
hawk-like nose, a staunch jaw, and the kind- 
liest, twinkling eyes, Senator Robinson makes 
an effective and impressive presiding officer. 
He was not new to the task. He presided over 
the San Francisco Convention of 1920 during 
the fight over the prohibition and League of 
Nations planks, when he earned the confidence 
and respect of both sides in those controversies 
for his fairness and his sureness. He puts his 
question, “For what purpose does the gentle- 
man arise?” as if it were a compliment, and an- 
nounces a vote as if it were a benediction, the 
orator in every word he utters, the chairman 
in every pose he takes. 

He was later nominated almost unanimously 
for the second place on the ticket. It was un- | 
doubtedly his geographic location in dry 
Arkansas, and his own well-known political 
position as party leader of the Senate, that 
caused those who controlled the majority of 
the convention—namely, the followers of 
Governor Smith—to place him on the ticket 
in the hope he would bring assurance to old- 
line Democrats that the interests of the rural | 
Democrats and the convictions of the dry 
Democrats and the principles of the doctrin- | 
aire Democrats would not be overlooked. 

But those, like me, who know him and have 
campaigned with him, like to think that his 
personality, kindly, lovable, generous, courte- 
ous, had something to do with his selection. 
Surely, wherever known, they will go far 
toward making votes for his ticket. One likes 
to think that such qualities sometimes, even in 
these days of rush and bustle and self-seeking, 
have their reward. 

Mrs. Robinson, his devoted wife, saw him 
nominated from a box not a hundred yards 
away, where Mrs. Keyes and other friends sat 
as her guests. Those who know Mrs. Robin- 
son’s self-effacement during all the years of his 
political apprenticeship can well imagine the 
wave of justified pride that must have surged 
over her as she saw him thus honored and, per- 
chance, set on his way to the White House. 
Of all the wives of public men it has been my 
fortune to know, there is none more deeply in 
the confidence of her husband, more unselfishly 
interested in his career, more intelligently in- 
formed on his business, and more competent 
to share any position to which it calls him than 
this most retiring of them all. 


Mrs. Smith at the Convention 


The night before, Mrs. Alfred E. Smith had 
had the same experience. I doubt if the in- 
creased importance of the office for which her 
husband was nominated could make her pride 
and joy any greater than Mrs. Robinson’s must 
have been. But great it must have been. I 
should like to believe that, as those standards 
gathered before the box in which she stood so 
quiet, so composed, in her pink gown and small 
white hat, bowing to the men who honored her 
husband by honoring her, she was thinking of 
the days when the young East Sider was so 
proud and jubilant at having won a prize so far 
above him as Katie Dunn of the Bronx. But 
gentle Mrs. Smith is, too, the self-effacing wife, 
and I do not suppose she thought of anything 
but the husband of whom she is so justly 
proud. 

Whatever she may have felt, the drama of 
what was happening clutched at many of us, 
making us solemn as in the face of a great social | 
phenomenon. In a mental movie we saw the 
whole career of this man rising in a few short 
years from fishmonger to the candidacy for 
ruler of what is acknowledged the most power- 
ful country under the sun, surely as great a | 
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Just watch 
VERNAX work! 


BS perriged this isn’t the same tea 
table you’ve had so long!” ex- 
claimed her friend—“It’s like new— 
and such a gorgeous gleaming sur- 
face!” 

“Same old gate-leg!” laughed her 
hostess—“‘except that—I VERNAX* 
it!” 

“‘And what, may I ask, is 
VERNAX?” 

“Tt’s a furniture cream—something 
entirely new. It works right into the 
wood—feeds it and keeps it from 
drying out.” 

“But the lustre, my dear! It’s dif- 
ferent from anything I’ve ever seen. 
Makes the table look like a museum 
piece.” 

“That’s VERNAX for you! It 
doesn’t apply a hard polish on top. 
It brings out that wonderful, natural 
glow from inside the wood.” 

“Must have to rub it in hard!” 
said her friend skeptically. 

“Not a bit of it. Just watch 
VERNAX work”—She brought out 
a brown-labeled bottle. “Now see— 
I just rub it on once, take a clean 
cloth and give one brisk polish—” 

“I never saw anything like it,” 
marveled her friend. “I can’t wait 
to give all my furniture that VER- 
NAXED look!” 

You, too, can prove the value o 

VERNAX — and for only 10c. Send 

the coupon today for the liberal trial 


bottle —. enough to VERNAX your 
favorite piece of furniture. 
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| raised the money for the deficit left from the 


| ciation to whom, the Democratic National Com- 


| he is, none enjoyed it more than he. From the | 


| had been the prohibition plank. 
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triumph of personality as history can show. 
To some there, undoubtedly the phenomenon 
foretold a cataclysm, a reversal of social order 
as they knew and approved it. To others it | 
meant a new application of the old text, “‘He | 
that was first shall be last and he that is last 
shall be first,” giving to the rights of man a 
new meaning and typifying to-thousands their 
own declaration of equality. 

I remembered the words of my nurse in the 
hospital where I had gone to rest just before the 
convention, a Sister of Charity, ‘““Whatever is 
best, that is all we want.” And to the same 
Infinite Wisdom to which she prayed I sent my 
own fervent appeal that her prayer had been 
answered. 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 

On the platform sat another figure who signi- 
fied drama. Her thoughts, too, then as always 
so completely her own, challenged one’s curi- 
osity. So profound is my respect, so high my 
opinion, so deep my affection for Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson that I find it difficult to write of 
her as a mere reporter or a commentator. 

This, however, I may say. It was a “sport- 
ing thing’ for her to come to this, her first 
national convention, to register her continued 
interest in those political policies which are to 
her a legacy from the husband who died for 
them. Whatever of a game, or of a joust, poli- 
tics may be to others, to her they are “‘a charge 
to keep.” 

Seated just behind the speakers’ runway, 





| she attended every session, the “observed of 


all observers,” herself the most reticent, the 
most modest guest of Houston. 

With her always was her Houston hostess, | 
the aristocratic wife of Jesse Jones, the con- 
vention’s host and Director of Finance of the 
Democratic National Convention, Chairman of | 
the Arrangements Committee, the man who 


las’ national campaign and asa token of appre- 


mittee sent the National Convention to Hous- 
ton, favorite son of Texas and her candidate 
for the Presidential nomination. Some people 
see in Mrs. Jones the power behind the throne, | 
but to look at the six feet and more of Jesse 
Jones in action is to concede that he needed 
no outside power to make him the rich and 
successful man he is. It was his party, his 
convention. So Houston considered it. So| 
did the convention itself. Like the perfect host | 


building of the hall to the last detail of the 
tickets, all was in his hands. And the farewell 
thank-yous of the convention when it called | 
him to say goodbye were genuine and sincere. | 

Prominent on the platform were other Demo- | 
cratic friends. There was the Chairman of the 
Committee, modest Clem Shaver, who had 
called the convention to order. And Jessie | 
Scott, National Committee-woman of Minne- | 
sota, who had the contract for making the 
stenographic report of the convention, a job she 
did quickly and well; Mrs. Cordell Hull, 
beautiful, serene, and genuine as always; Gene- 
vieve Clark Thomson, whose contest before the 
Credentials Committee showed real leader- 
ship and political acumen; ex-Governor Nellie 
Ross, whose sweet presence won every dele- 
gate, and who seconded Governor Smith’s nom- 
ination and has since been chosen as vice- 
chairman of the party’s National Committee; 
“Daisy” Harriman, irrepressibly interesting. 

It was an electric moment when Senator 


| Pitman’s slight, graceful figure leaned toward 


the microphone and announced agreement on 
all the debatable points. The most debatable 
Even Gov- 
ernor Dan Moody, the last to hold out for a 
specific declaration in favor of the principle of 
prohibition (not given in the Republican plat- 
form) had agreed to it provided he might make 
a statement of his position. 

Clean-cut, clear-eyed, with a boyish voice, 
every mother’s heart warmed to him as he 


| stated: 
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“[ have advocated a plank endorsing the 
18th Amendment, declaring opposition to any 
attempt to repeal it or to destroy the prohi- 
bition law... The plank adopted by the 
Committee, which has been read to you, has 
the endorsement not only of Senator Glass, a 
life-long prohibitionist, a man whose service in 
that cause can not be questioned, but it has 
also been approved by Bishop Cannon, of the 
Methodist Church, who argued for it before 
the Committee, and also, more than that, is 
approved by. former Secretary Josephus 
Daniels. I make this statement, gentlemen, 
without any petulance or bitterness, and I say 
this recognizing the situation, that I accept 
the matter and that I shall not carry the 
minority report to a poll.” 

Immediately afterward Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland was recognized and launched at once 
into an argument against this minority report. 
From every side came hisses and cat-calls, and 
the Governor’s fighting blood was up. In a 
few brief, cutting, magnificent words demand- 
ing free speech and fair play he brought his 
audience to silence and admiration for his 
fighting courage. When he discovered that 
Governor Moody was only making a state- 
ment and not bringing in a report, at once he 
apologized and made his statement: 

“I place my confidence in the political in- 
telligence, the common sense, the good faith, 
and the patriotism of those who have to work 
out the solution of this perplexing problem.” 

As soon as Governor Ritchie had finished 
speaking, Senator Glass spoke in explanation 
of the plank for law enforcement: 

“It simply recognizes the fact that the 
18th Amendment is as much a part of 
the Constitution of the United States as any 
other provision of the Constitution, and re- 
quires that the law enacted in pursuance 
thereof shall be honestly and uncompromisingly 
enforced.” 


The Prohibition Question 
For several reasons this discussion is im- 
portant to bring complete understanding of the 
convention. It indicates the desire of deeply 
disagreeing parties to find a middle ground on 
which they could honorably stand. Neither 





Governor Moody, Carter Glass, nor Governor 
Ritchie can be accused of sacrificing principle 
for gain, even the gain of victory. The victory 
of Smith can mean nothing to any of them. 
Any position they could take must be viewed 
not as surrender but as a meeting on common 
ground. As each one stated his views, the 
sacrifice each had made was apparent. 

Its acceptance by that convention, after 
hearing those statements, revealed that, whom- 
ever it might nominate for President, neither 
this convention nor the party it represented 
was in favor of repeal of the 18th Amendment. 

In view of the subsequent nomination of 
Governor Smith—for it must be recalled that 
the platform is adopted before the candidate 
‘is nominated—this platform plank and this 
discussion must be remembered. 

After his nomination Governor Smith, too, | 
sent a letter to the convention. Like the letter | 
from Mr. Hoover to the Republican Con- | 
vention, it was direct from man to man. More | 
Specific, more detailed, it stated not only 
Mr. Smith’s own position on this debated ques- | 
tion, but his belief that it took precedence of | 
the pl itform. 

At the time at which I am writing, it is too | 
early to say what the effect of this position of 
his will be. And it is of the conventions I am 
writing, not the campaign. 

They but serve to place the nominees before 
us, and the pronouncement of the parties. | 
It is for the nominees themselves by their fur- | 
ther pronouncements, by their elaboration and | 
clarification of their views, to plead their own | 
cases for election before the people. They are 
both men familiar to the public eye, known 
to the public mind. They are both men of 
humble beginnings who have won their way. 
Chey are both honest intellectually. They are 
»oth of a younger generation, both students of | 
government, with new theories and solutions. | 
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Thru Mrs. Lewis’ efforts a Lewis 
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tive Housekeeper in a State Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion. Another, with- 
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Manager of a large Apartment 
House—even before she com- 
pleted the Lewis Course! A 
Lewis Trained woman is a House- 
keeper in the finest hotel in De- 
troit, Mich., while another, who 
manages a $2,000,000 Apartment 
Hotel in Florida, has a 4-room 








apartment, a maid and earns a 
salary which has justified her 
buving an expensive car. YOU 
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rob mother’s hands of their beauty? 
With a little care, mother’s hands can be 
lovely hands . . . smooth and white, sup- 
ple and youthful. 

You can quickly restore and enhance 
their beauty by frequent use of Chamber- 
lain’s Hand Lotion. It whitens and smooths 
the skin, preventing redness and roughness. 
This new lotion is a clear liquid which 
dries quickly, and is not the least bit 
sticky. Besides, it protects the pores “like 
an invisible glove.” 

Chamberlain’s Hand Lotion is new and 
unique. We know you will enjoy using 
it, so get a bottle today. Or if you prefer, 
send coupon for one week trial bottle, 
free. Chamberlain Laboratories, 298 Sixth 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A—See how this 
“invisible glove” 
protects pores. 
B—No protection. 
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“May the Best Man Win’ 


We should be able to come in, voters to this 
election, as not since 1912, with open minds, 
determined to make our decisions freely on the 


facts before us as to the man and the policy | 


we wish to follow. Pray God that the case be 
clearly put as these two men will wish to put 
it, without obscuration’ by pettifogging polli- 
ticians! Pray God each woman in sight of these 
words will think clearly and face squarely both 
candidates and issues and take her stand on 
them according to her conscience and her 
standards. A clean fight, a strong fight, and 
may the best man win! 


Mrs. Blair’s book-review depart- 
ment, which Mr. Eaton furnished 
this month, will be in 
her charge again in October 


Fashions 


(Continued from page 65) 


radiant fabric, reminiscent of taffeta, with, of 
course, the well-known sdft crépe variety of 
satin remaining. For the more practical, sturdy | 
fabrics, chamois-like surfaces such as duvetyn 
and broadcloth, as well as cashmere woolens 
and tweeds, are smart. But of all the fabrics, 
| sumptuous velvet—truly a flattering material, 
|as we all know 
the coming season. 

Brown replaces navy-blue as the smartest 
color, although navy and all shades of blue will 
be worn. It’s just that brown is the color for 
autumn and winter, which means that blue is 
somewhat supplanted. Black, of course, is still 
good, and black-and-white combinations have 
been favored by all the French houses. After 
these come all the greens, vivid red and dark 
wine-red, purple, and as always beige for gen- 
eral daytime wear. For evening, the flaming 
colors, and some of the opalescent pastel shades 
are used. 

These are the high spots of the coming win- 
ter mode, and if you will bear them in mind in 
buying your clothes, you are certain to be in 
vogue. Fashions change slowly, but change 
they do, season to season, and the autumn 
changes are the most important of all the year. 

For winter, the ensemble is the leading fash- 
ion ideal on which to build and blend your 
wardrobe, so if you are planning to buy a new 
coat, be sure to buy one that has its own frock. 
The coat for your ensemble may be a three- 
quarters, seven-eighths, or full-length version. 
Most of the coats still show a conservative 
smartness in line and have not yet gone over 
into the extreme fulness seen in frocks, dresses, 
and evening wraps. Here and there we see a 
suggestion of greater fulness by the use of fur, 
cape sleeves, a side movement, or a bit of a 
godet, but daytime coats, in general, bespeak 
conservatism. 

Hats respond to the feminine mood which 
governs fashions at this time, but they will not 
increase in size to any great extent. Instead, 
changes will show in variations of the shape and 
in trimming. Small hats still rule—the turban, 
the beret, skull-shaped types, and the cloche. 
The newest tendency for trimming on felt hats 


is to give a soft-brimmed effect by draping, or | 
le ngthening the right side, or turning up the | 
brim in front, either straight up and down at | 


the sides, or curved half-way. But the domi- 
nant shape will be small, and felt is still the 
material for most of them. 

The small-sized handkerchief scarfs for 
sports are now worn somewhat tight around the 


neck and tied in back, rather than loose on the | 
There are 


shoulders. These are all very gay. 
lace or chiffon ones for evening, as well as some 
of fur for both afternoon and evening. Neck- 
lines vary, yokes have come back again in both 
coats and frocks, and the handkerchief-point 
line is extremely smart and becoming. Bows 
will be seen everywhere; they belong to this 


| feminine mode aad will undoubtedly remain. 


will be the most popular for | 


| 


| 





Had she only known 
the truth... earlier 


—about feminine hygiene 
WW! AT regrets, what suffering, might 


be escaped were women to make sure 
of their information concerning this in- 
timate matter of feminine hygiene! And 
yet, how difficult it does seem to get at the 
truth! 


So far as advice is concerned, the young 
woman of today receives plenty of it. This 
is a frank age. But, unfortunately, wrong 
advice is just as common as it was in the 
days of our grandmothers—and just as 
much to be feared. 


Women can banish their fears 
—through Zonite 


**What antiseptic to use?’’ That is the big 
problem. For how much suffering has come 
about because women do not understand 
the terrible risks attending the use of deadly 
poisons such as bichloride of mercury and 
the compounds of carbolic acid. 


Physicians know the truth. That is why 
their recommendation of Zonite has real 
significance. An antiseptic that kills germs 
yet is absolutely non-poisonous. An ant- 
septic which cannot irritate sensitive mem- 
branes nor cause areas of scar-tissuc. An 
antiseptic actually far more owerful than 
any dilution of carbolic acid that can be 
allowed on the body. Such are the prop- 
erties of Zonite. 


You will want this booklet 


Send for free feminine hygiene booklet. 
Frank, authentic, really helpful. Zonite 
Products Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, sun- 
burn or chapped skin. Also as a powerful deo- 
dorant in vanishing cream form. Large tubes, 50¢. 












In bottles: 30c, GOc, $1 


> Le Lhe he» > > he he he he te te tte 
ZONITE PRODUCTS COR PORATION | 
50 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Please send me free copy of the Zon 
checked below 
((] The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hy¢ 


{_} Use of Antisept the H 





ite booklet or book 


Please print name 43-€ 
Name 
A ddre 
City Stat | 
Cin Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toront | 
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This delicate sterling silver chain and pendant 
of crystal and brilliants is just the thing to complete 
your afternoon costume. It is 30" long, and the 
price is only $2. Smart and practical is the en- 
selope purse of alligator grain (below); has novelty 
clasp, and is fitted with change purse and mirror; 
moiré lined, in tan, black, or navy; is only $5 


oe. 








These small, tan cloth flowers are new and smart. 
They have long green stems and are only 6oc. The 
washable suéde pull-on gloves in tan or gray are 
in sizes 6 and 7 and are an excellent value at $2.05. 
Pearls are still just as chic as ever, and this 20° 
strand (below), with white gold clasp; only $2.50 


Organdy 
flowers in 
shoulder 


and add 
just the 
right 
touch to 
an eve 

ning 
frock. 
These are 
in pastel 
shades, 
about 15" 
long; and 
are only 





HOW TO ORDER 
sy Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
7th St. at 8th Ave., New York City, will 
uy for you any of these accessories. 
nd a complete description, together 


— check or money-order to cover the 
ullamount. When ordering please give 
® second color choice in case the supply 

as been exhausted. See pages 72 and 73 
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EAMOUS FEET 


how they're kept 
free from corns 


HELEN BROWN’S Dancing Feet 


Million dollar feet cannot afford 
to take chances with uncertain 
corn remedies, or risk infection 
from self-paring. So you'll find 
leading stage and screen stars, 
like Gilda Gray, Helen Brown 
and Claire Luce, endorsing Blue= 
jay as the safe way to end a corn. 


No guesswork ... No chance of an 
over-application ... For each plaster 
has just the right amount of medica- 
tion... The pad stops the shoe-pres- 
sure... The pain goes at once... The 
corn goes shortly after. The new 
Blue-jay, with the new white pad, at 
all drug stores, at no increase in price. 

For calluses and bunions use Blue=jay 
Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THENEW + 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 
OB. &B., 1928 WAY TO END A CORN 





FREE! 


Bee DOLLY GRAY 
STYLE BOOK 


Smart Dresses sold Semi-Made 
At Great Savings 


ERE itis! Our New Fall Style book of Dolly 

Gray Semi-Made Frocks in the finest materi- 
als and newest colors. French Originations copied 
for the American Woman, These frocks are sup- 
plied Semi-Made — with all the difficult sewing 
and tailoring—such as—neckline, collar, pockets, 
tucks, pleating and all the novel French touches 
beautifully finished for you in advance. The 
trimmings, too, are carefully chosen and included 
without extra charge. 


This famous method of saving money ondresses 
has the priceless extra advantage of assuring 
perfect fit—because the exact lines of your fig- 
ure are easily followed in sewing up the seams 


Send for the Dolly Gray Style Book today~—see 
the new Fal! Fashions —compare the prices. We , 
are glad to send it absolutely free. Address, 
Originator of the 
DOLLY GRAY Stmi-made dress 


525 Broadway Dept. B New York 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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How to actually banish 
red “dish-pan” hands 


Ww. mean just 
that. The dishes 
in your home can 
be washed with- 
out using thedish 
pan, dish cloth or dish towel. Use the 

arlo Dishwasher. One soap-mixing 
unit with a spray hose. No fussy parts. 
No power required. 

The Darlo fits any type of faucet. 
Stand plates, dishes, etc., upright in 
your regular wire dish drainer rack. 
Fit cups alongside the plates. Silver in 
sould endl Put small pieces of soap 
in the Darlo soapchamber, turn handle 
or the hot water, spray your dishes 
clean. Turn handle back (closing soap 
chamber) and clear, fresh water sprays 
through the hose for rinsing. Not 
another thing to do. 


Good Housekeeping, Herald Tribune 





Mary is Dead 
(Continued from page 31) 


an empire dress of satin. He had seen that 
dress before. It was her wedding dress. Bruce 
dropped his eyeglass. 

“Free, white, and twenty-one!” 

This was a costume party set back twenty 
years, correct in casting and detail, with wigs 
to cover graying hair, with gowns that sme!led 
of camphor and were too tight. It was not real. 
It was not youth come back, for youth could 
not come back. It was the simplest and the 
cleverest of all Diana’s parties, but it was only 
a party. 

“Comment ca va, mon vieux?” Devereux asked 
too suddenly, too close to Bruce’s ear. “How 
goes it, Bubbles?” 

“For God’s sake, don’t speak French,” 
snapped Bruce. 

“One did. One called you Bubbles, too, and 
one must keep in period. I could wish these 
shoes were not authentic, the left one espe- 
cially. Also there is no booze, and one may not 
cut in,” Devereux complained. “Otherwise 
this soirée is sold to me.” 

“Not me,” Bruce sneered. 

“Go home then,” Devereux suggested cheer- 
fully. 

“T can’t,” Bruce said; “‘not yet.” 

“Why, child?” 

“T can’t— I wish to God they wouldn’t 
dance.” 

For they were dancing. To music out of sight, 
so faint that Bruce had not heard it begin and 
could not now follow the tune, only the beat of 
it. A fox-trot and of the earliest vintage, crude, 
over-accented, alive—a gesture, not a dance. 

“Beau geste,” Bruce whispered. 


Makes the finish last longer 
Keeps colors from fading 
Hundreds of thousands of motorists 
will tell you to insist on Simoniz and 
Simoniz Kleener for cleaning and 
protecting the finish of your car. 
They know Simonizing is the way to 
keep your car looking new and beau- 
tiful, and to keep colors from fading. 

If your car is dull looking, the fa- 
mous Simoniz Kleener will quickly 
restore the original lustre and color. 
Then Simoniz gives that beautiful 
lasting protection from which dust 
and dirt can be wiped 








Institute, Priscilla Proving Plant, say 
the Darlo way is the modern, sanitary 
way to wash dishes. 


Use the coupon and send 


$500 


for DARLO * 
DISHW ASHER 


Complete with brush for pots 





o 


DARLO 
Pot 
Brusn 





Agents wanted to sell the Darlo. 
Big money. We tell you how. 
Liberal commission for every sale . . . a sale 
which can be made in approximately fifteen 


minutes, Write for rights to sell Darlo in 
your neighborhood. 


201 Prizes in $3000 Contest 


Write for particulars 
Contest closes October Ist, 1928 


Morgan Home Products, Inc. 

601 Root Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Send me Darlo Agents Plan . . .... 0 
Send me Darlo Competition particulars . O 
Send me a Darlo Dishwasher for $5.00. Be careful 
to check type of faucet installed in your kitchen. 
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Old rhythms brought back lost grace. These 
|women looked authentically young, quite 
| lovely, dancing. The pale and pretty colors of 
their gowns, shell pinks and turquoise blues, 
| were like spring flowers. Diana, wearing the 
| flame-colored gown of his first portrait, swung 
slowly past and would not look at him. Bruce 
edged his way to a remote wing chair which he 
had always hated, and sat there. A correct 
| but sharp-leaved palm tickled his head. A new 
|dance was starting, a new and a very old 
dance, for it wasa waltz. The lights were burn- 
| ing lower, flickering as if they were swept by a 
breeze. 


off without scratch- 
ing the finish. 


OMETHING, a floating scarf, a wisp of frail, 

torn fabric, flicked Bruce across the eyes 
Bruce closed and then opened them quickly. 

“You are late,” he said. 

A girl in a quaint, ruffled dress of rose-color 
stood before him. She did not speak or even 
smile. She only stood there, her thin arms at 
her sides, half hidden by her ruffles, a childish 

pose, almost an awkward pose, a shy and silent 
girl, waiting to dance. Bruce rose; she slipped 
into his arms. 

“You are 
“Mary.” 

Her small, bright head drooped ever so 
| slightly toward him, but the hand on his shoul- 
| der clung there tensely, uncertainly. A tiny 

freckle flecked the thin wrist just at the turn of 
it and looked by candlelight black, and not 
gold. 

“But your hair ought to be tumbled, not 
smooth,” Bruce said. | 

The girl’s face, the girl’s eyes, looked up at 
|him. The face was pale. You missed that | 
| swift, fugitive dash of color flicked straight | 
| across those cheeks sometimes by the June sun, 
|just where those high, perfectly-modeled 
| cheek-bones were, yet you missed nothing. | 

This was the way the chin should lift; he had | 
sketched it or tried to sketch it a hundred | 
times. This was the way the long lashes 
curled; he had not been quite sure. 

“Won't they,” Bruce begged, “let you speak 
| tome once? Can’t you even hear what I say?” 

The wide-set eyes were brown, leaf-brown, | 
brook-brown. They grew darker as if the sun 
were gone from the brook water, and they were | 
watchful, hurt, almost afraid. | 


almost too late,” Bruce said, 





Hot plate marks 
quickly removed with 
Simoniz Kleener 


A little Simoniz Kleener on a damp 
cloth removes stains, discolora- 
tions and ugly hot plate marks, 
provided they have not burned 
through the finish. Then Simoniz 
protects the surface and gives it 
a rich lustre. 
It’sreallysoeasyto‘‘dust’’Simon- 
ized furniture, because finger marks, 
dirt and dust cannot cling tothehard 
| dry Simoniz surface. See your hard- 
{ ware or auto accessory 
‘ . 
~ dealer today, and in- 
sist on Simoniz. 
THE SIMONIZ CO. 
2116 Indiana Ave 
Chicago U.S. A 
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| it. This was the end. 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
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HEY were very dirty. Yes, 

they were boiled. Yes, they 
were rubbed. Yes, they were 
rinsed twice. But these clothes 
are as white as snow because 
they were washed in soff water. 

How can that be when the 
water which came from the fau- 
cet was hard? 

They were washed in hard 
water made surprisingly soft and 
cleansing with Melo. Two or 
more tablespoonfuls put in the 
tubs before washing prevent scum 
from forming and make the soap 
much more effective. That scum 
is the result of soap combining 
with the hardness in hard water. 
That scum makes the clothes 
gray. No amount of rinsing can 
get it all out. But soften the 
water with Melo and there is 
very little scum. A teaspoonful 
in the dishpan saves soap, time 
and hands. And two tablespoon- 
fuls in the bath prevent the sticky 
ring from forming around the tub. 

Buy Melo in three-can lots. 
Keep one in the kitchen, the 
laundry and the bath. Get them 
at your grocer’s. 


The water in the United States is gener 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the —— your faucet 
delight{ully softand pleasant to use. 





10 cents 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 











| should have let you sleep. 
| that I can’t lunch today. 
|not that it greatly matters—what was the 


WELO 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


“Tt does not matter,”’ Bruce said quickly and 
tenderly; ‘this is enough.” 

The brown eyes drooped and closed. She 
pressed, lightly and for a moment, for a breath, 
but Bruce was sure of it, closer into his arms. 
Dancing, you heard the music clearly and poign- 
antly, a melody muted and thin and sweet, 
but not too sweet. Heard, too, Cameron’s 
laugh, Diana’s high-pitched voice, and did not 
hear them; heard only the music. And you saw 
only a small, bright, rose-wreathed head. 

“Mary.” 

But the old waltz was changing abruptly, 
crudely, to quicker tempo, breaking its own 
soft, sleepy spell. This was almost the end of 
His heel grated on 
metal, the low threshold into the sun-room. 
He had crossed it into a twilight which was al- 
most darkness. His arms were empty, but he | 
could see before him close to him a drift of 
rose-color and a pale face. 

“T shall not let you go,”’ he cried, “I can not 
lose you twice. Oh, this is not enough.” 

“No—no.” 

The voice he heard was not an echo of his 
own. It was real, and it was husky and warm 
and low, a woman’s voice. Something was in | 
his hand, a small, crushed rose. He felt cool 
wind blow on his face. The door into Diana’s 
garden might perhaps have been opened, | 
though it was always locked. It was not open 
now, but now Bruce was alone. 





| 
RUCE IRELAND breakfasted at ten, the 
morning after Diana’s party. Bruce never | 
changed the hour or the breakfast; café au Jait, | 
toast melba, eggs from Diana’s farm, and the | 
strained juice of oranges and grapefruit in 
equal parts, served in the big window which | 
made one end of his small library, when there | 
was sun, and there was sun today. It struck 
from the twin Georgian coffee-pots a changed 
and blue-white luster. 
“Something new in silver polish, Tango?” 


| Bruce asked with proper interest. 


Bruce called all his valets ““‘Tango.”’ This 
man was English, large and red, so the name 


| did not fit. 


“One does at times require something new, 
sir.” 

“Quite. And one at times gets it,’ Bruce 
agreed pleasantly. 

Bruce always looked through his mail before 
his secretary saw it. He did so now, thoroughly 
and without haste. 

“Have Harris decline all these, and break 
any engagement that I have today,” he said. 
“T shall be working against time.” 

Bruce smiled as if he liked the phrase. When 


| Tango was gone, he finished a cigar deliber 


ately, then closed and locked the door, re- 
versed the switch that cut off all the house con- 
nections but his own, opened a carved door in 
his Spanish desk, took out his small French 
phone, and called Diana’s number. A maid 


who did not know him told him coldly that she | 


was still asleep. 

“Wake her,” Bruce said, and the next voice 
that spoke was a soft, sleepy purr, Diana’s 
morning voice, 

“Darling?” 

“Darling,” Bruce echoed gallantly, ‘they 
I only want to say 
Oh, and to ask— 


name of a girl that I danced with last night. A 
girl in rose-color. In organdy, to be exact.”’ 

There was a little pause, and then Diana’s 
voice, wide awake. “Bruce, dear, are you 
quite well? Were you quite well last night? 
Where did you dine? Myparty was bone-dry.” 

“T had my last drink just six months ago. 
Prescription Scotch for an authentic cold,” 
Bruce stated truthfully. 

“But you did not dance. You sulked in my 
wing chair and watched one waltz, then bolted. 
And—I am sure, because it bothered me and 
spoiled the picture—all the gowns but mine 
were in pastel tints. -Bruce, there was no girl 
in rose-color.”’ 

Bruce cut the connection and put the little 








phone into its cupboard. 
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a New 


Bissell 


It sweeps every surface easier 


— from high - pile carpets to 
bare floors! 


ISSELL has perfected 

the most important 
improvement in carpet 
sweepers in 26 years. One 
that makes a sweeper much 
more of a necessity than 
ever. For every surface... 
no matter whether a long- 
tufted rug, smooth lino- 
leum, or what... can now 
be swept more easily than 
ever before. 































A new-type “Hi-Lo” 
brush control is the secret / 
of the new Bissell. 
Just guiding thesweeper 
now or at most putting 
the slightest pressure 
on the handle brings 
this brush into proper 
contact with any 
surface. Then the 
revolving bristles 
pick up every , 
speck of dirt 
and lint. 


The new “Hi-Lo” brush control is the secret 


You really must see the new Bissell to 
appreciate the difference. Go to your leading 
hardware, furniture or department store and 
ask fora demonstration. We know you'll be 
delighted. Models with the “Hi-Lo” feature 
cost no more than before—the price of a few 
brooms. Illustrated booklet free. Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


* The New 


BISSELL 


Carpet Sweeper 


Sweeps every surface—easier! 


In using advertisements see page © 
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This New Book — Yours 
With Our Compliments! 


May we send you as a gift the most interesting and delight- 
ful book you ever saw—a book of the 


««My Favorite Storv’’ is 
new—all new from cover 
to cover. It brings you 
the best work—se/f=chosen 
—of Fannie Hurst; of Sir 
Philip Gibbs ; of Robert 
Hichens; of Ring Lard- 
ner; of MontagueGlass; of 
W. Somerset Maugham! 


Behind the Scenes 
of Literature 


Witu each story is the 
author’s account of how it 
Was written, the source 
of the idea, the way it 
was developed, the stand- 
ard set, how rapidly the 
work was done—just the 
sort of things you have 
always wanted to know 
about writers’ working 
methods. 


Only a personal friend of 
these six distinguished 
authors, as is Ray Long, 
Editor of Cosmopolitan, 








How Fannie Hurst 
Gets Story Ideas 
“I was attending a concert at the New 
York Hippodrome several years ago, and 
because the house was sold out I was only 
able to get a chair on the stage, Fr om 
where I sat I faced the amphitheatre. 
“There appeared suddenly in the wings 
the young violinist whose fame at twen- 
ty-five had already swung around the 
world. A row of figures followed bim. A 
short, stout man carrying the silkeswathed 
violin; behind this man the pale, timid 
face of a woman; and then came in steps 
the curious, prideful faces of three young 


people, brothers and sisters, no doubt, of 


the young genius at the head of the group. 


“It was there the idea for ‘Humoresque’ 
was born. The young soloist, taking the 
violin, stepped onto the platform....” 
Read Miss Hurst's whole account of the 
writing of her best story—one of the six 
“best stories” in this amazing book. Read 
them all, Read the i 
agreateditor 


ntroduction, in which 
who knows authors as even 
they cannot know themselves) sets forth his 
conclusions about how writers win success, 
This is a book you will enjoy reading 
again and again! Nowhere else can you 
get such thrilling, absorbing pictures of 
creative ability at work. 








stories of stories? 


could have persuaded 
them to select the best ot 
all their stories— 


And then to tell secrets 
of the writing craft which 
have never before been put 
into print; to open their 
minds to you frank/y and 
freely; to take you behind 
the scenes of literature, 
and let you see exactly 
how fiction is made. 


Yours — 
As Our Gift! 


THE stories in this won- 
derful book are absorbing; 
the explanations are fas- 
cinating! 

It is not for sale—never 
can be, under the condi- 
tions of its publication. 
But we can give it away. 
We’ ll send it to you with- 
out cost, if you check the 
. money-saving, two-year 
offer below. 


“My Favorite Story” free—and 24 big issues of Cosmopolitan 
worth $8.40 at the 35¢ single-copy price, for only $4.50! 


CosMoPOLITAN, 


GH 928, 


Yes, please send me Cosmopolitan for two years, and ‘*My Favorite Story.’ 
1 will remit $4.50 when billed t 


This 


is a new subscr ption 








—— 


(Please check to indicate mode of payment and 
, 
Name 
Address - soutien eheedeieiacdihesiendaaaaianittinasaiciinbeapnteastatinintin 
OO State 
an regular subscription price $7 a year; Canada $3.5 ear; 


a renewal QO, 


kind of subscription) 
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Fitty-Seventh Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, New York. 
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Mary is Dead 


hand were white with gripping it too hard, yet 
he seemed to have heard through it nothing 
that much surprised him. 

“One must, however, check up on things,” he 
said out loud. 

Diana was trying to call him back; the phone 
buzzed in its cupboard softly, insistently, like 
Diana’s voice. Bruce did not answer it. He 
sat in the worn leather chair in his big window, 
The cushions were warm from the sun. Bruce 
had raised all the curtains high. 

“For one requires bright light,” Bruce said, 
“on mysteries.” 

A small but rather deep cut, carefully 
dressed, healing already, showed on his right 
wrist, for Bruce had wrapped a handkerchief 
round the hand before he broke a pane of glass, 
unlatched the garden door last night, and left 
Diana’s party privately and abruptly. Bruce 
looked at the cut with interest. 

He took from the pocket of his morning 
coat a tiny package, wrapped with his usual 
neatness, and opened it. It held a small, white 
rose. The rose felt warm in his hand and 
seemed to cling to it for shelter, as the morning 
sun curled the dead petals tighter. It was 
faded, but it was a real rose. 

“When one can not check up, one waits,” he 
said, “till he is shown. And I shall not,” he 
added with conviction, “have long to wait.” 

Then he unlocked his door and went, only 
ten minutes late, up to his studio. 


ANGO and Harris had both—from their own 

point of view; correct, perhaps—known far 
too many artists, and they knew Bruce Ireland 
too well. When he canceled appointments and 
worked overtime, they knew what to expect. 
Harris, through the long morning hours, useda 
noiseless typewriter and waited for it, but it 
was slow to come. He did not once hear in the 
studio above him the tramp of restless feet or 
crash of broken bibelots. There were no 
sounds of trouble, no sounds at all, when Tango 
carried up the morning egg-nog and the late 
lunch tray. 

“Wait till he gets to the last lap,” he told 
himself. 

But Bruce finished the order he was filling 
at three and not at midnight, boxed it and 
sent it out, and was serene though absent-cyed 
and silent when Tango dressed him. He had 
left out his half-hour nap, but looked without it 
immaculate, fresh-colored, almost young when 
just on time he started for his walk. 

“The blackthorn or the white malacca?” 
Tango ventured to ask. 

“It does not matter,” 
ingly. 

“You might,” he turned to say, half down the 
steps, “‘take the day off. Send the cook home 
Send every one home. I shall want nothing 
more tonight.” 

His staff was trained to execute eccentric 


Bruce said surpris- 


| orders promptly, and the place was silent and 


almost dark when Bruce came home from his 


| prescribed and daily walk across town, up the 
| Avenue, once round the reservoir, back by the 


river—but he had all the way home doubled 
his pace. Inside his door he paused and looked 
and listened. The doors were open through the 
early-Spanish dining-room into his quaint 
Dutch kitchen, where his tavern table was laid 
for one, and there were in his late-Spanish 
living-room papers, a house-coat, and a fire 
ready to kindle. Bruce noted these things duly 
but absently. His library above was dark; the 
door was closed. Bruce went directly but 
rather slowly up to that door, tapped once, and 
opened it. 

A river mist, deepening from gray to wraith- 
like white, filled the wide windows. The lights 
that pricked through it dimmed one by one like 
stars ready to fall. There was on the wall close 
to his hand a complicated battery of switches 
installed for him, for Bruce thrived in a glare 
of light, direct or indirect and variously tem 
pered, but he now turned only one switch. 
Twin lights, unshaded but faint, glowed in the 
altar candles on the Spanish desk, high uP- 
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Mary is Dead 


The small and shadowed room was in relief 
against the river mist. Bruce’s big chair was 
in the darkest corner, and in that chair a girl 
sat waiting. F ' : ; 

“You have no roses in your hair tonight,” 
Bruce said. 

Then he stood where he was, looked down at 
her gravely, without surprise. 

She shrank deeper into the chair and 
crouched there still, her brown eyes meeting 
his. The floating ruffles of her bouffant gown 
were limp with mist, for they were organdy; 
the twilight here paled them almost to white, | 
but they were rose-color. They were crumpled | 
forlornly round her, and above them her 
bright, shorn head, her upturned face, looked | 
small—a child’s head, a child’s face. Her face | 
was shadowed, dimly seen, but light touched 
her hands, white, thin and tensely clasped, and 
whitest at the wrist against the tiny fleck of 
freckle there. 

Bruce, coming slowly close to her as if 
something drew him against his will, looked 
long at those clasped hands, and when he spoke 
his voice was shaken, stirred, and not Bruce 
Ireland’s voice. 

“You found it hard to come?”’ he said. 

“Too hard. Because—” 

“You were,” Bruce said quickly, “both kind 
and brave. I knew, of course, that you would 
come tonight or soon. I was afraid, bitterly 
afraid, that you would come; I need not tell you 
why. For now I find I am, instead, glad you 
have come. As you are, too?” 

Only a long, fluttering sigh answered him, 
but he smiled. 

“Why, then, my dear, all this becomes quite 
simple. I have believed that things like this 
were not allowed to happen. If they are, I 
shall not spoil them, I shall not fret or trouble 
you with questions. I shall just take what I 
am given, last night, this hour, more if I am to 
have them, or no more and be—believe me! 
grateful and happy. You will be happy, too? 
It is arranged, agreed, a bargain?” 

His face was quiet, grave, as if he discussed 
ordinary matters, but a small pulse that was 
not often there beat in his throat. 

“Give me your hand on it,”’ he prompted. 

Slowly, as if it did not wish to come, a hand 
slipped into his. Bruce touched it lightly, let 
it go quickly. 

“We shall not, 
Mary.” 
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he said, “need roses— 


ge ON this night, which was the second night 
of June, something began for Bruce, but it 
was not abnormal, out of the common course. 
For as Bruce knew perhaps too well, and as we 
all learn in our own time and fashion, any man 
involved with any woman starts a new chapter, | 
plays a new game, from bank clerks treating 
the current girl-friend to poets keeping tryst 
with dream women or ghosts. The new game | 
that Bruce played had few but curious rules. | 
Bruce worked eight hours a day but sent out | 
nothing, finished nothing, cancelled all his 
orders, He was for the first time in years work- 
ing with oils, as Harris knew, but that was all 
Harris or any one knew, for Bruce now kept | 
the studio keys in his own pocket and would | 
not have the room dusted or cleaned. He dined | 
out every night, and Harris had, instead of 
edited lists checked by the social register, his 
blanket orders to accept whatever offered first 
and fill the calendar. Parvenu Park Avenue 
lion-hunters and \ illage lion-tamers had by the 
end of June both entertained Bruce Ireland, 
and he had twice appeared at public balls in 
rented costumes, 
“We go anywhere with anybody,” Tango 
said bitterly, when he laid them out. | 
But Bruce was not seeing Diana Haven. | 
Harris, who had experience and skill with sud- | 
denly blacklisted ladies, needed it all for two | 
troubled weeks, but then the lady sailed for | 
sreece at short notice and out of season. 
Bruce sent orc hids but no personal message to 
_ boat. Also Bruce made no afternoon en- | 
fagements, He did not give his famous studio ' 
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“so perfectly equipped and arranged! No more 
miles of weary steps—for the old kitchen pieces are 
all gone and PORCE-NAMEL handy-roomy furni- 
ture has taken their place. 

“With this graceful server, drop leaf table and 
these smart Windsor chairs, I've made one corner 
of my kitchen a colorful breakfast alcove. And my 
work is done in half the time with the convenient 
cabinet and work table to aid me. Best of all, I found 
this lovely furniture so reasonable in price that I 
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PORCE-NAMEL kitchen furniture is amazingly 
convenient, with roomy shelves and large dustproof 
drawers. The Laflat porcelain tops won't buckle or 
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smooth satin finish is easy to keep clean. PORCE- 
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‘First Aids to First Class Cooking,’’ illustrating many 
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THE UTILITY VARNISH 


A Clear, Spar Varnish 
for all Surfaces 


Ummvar is easy to apply. Dries 
overnight with a waterproof, 
durable finish. Does not turn white. 
May also be had in light oak, dark oak, 
cherry, walnut and mahogany stain 
varnishes. Gallons $5.50, quarts $1.55. 


70c. Value for 35c. 
Half-pint Utilivar - - - 


50c. 
Varnish brush - - - - 20c. 


Total Value - - - - 70c. 
Cost with Coupon 35c. 


A half-pint of Utilivar is enough to refinish a 
dining table or a couple of chairs or a front 
door or a refrigerator. 
McDougall-Butler Co. Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 35 cents [stamps or coin] for 
prepaid Special Trial Offer half- ~pint of Util- 
ivar and brush. Also send copy of “Paint and 
Varnish Facts” the little encyclopedia which 
tells how to do household finishing jobs. 
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PENS or closes by one simple 
movement. Stands perfectly rigid 
Large ironing surface. 
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The BICKNELL 
Folding lroning Table 


J. F. BICKNELL 
LUMBER CoO. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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| there. 


| with his 


Mary is Dead 


teas and would, six nights out of the seven, 
dismiss his staff in the late afternoon. 

“Tied up or dated up?’”’ Tango would ask 
himself, but add loyally, “No living woman 


could date old Bruce up.” 


Yet Tango was right. She was not always 
Bruce did not count the times she came. 
He only closed his library door, shut out the 
world, and waited, for whether she came or not 
the hour was always her hour; and when she 
came, the ritual of it was always the same. 

One day she knocked lightly at Bruce’s door 
like any guest. One day he found her as he had 
found her first, and liked this best; 
her, but after that he always found her so. A 
girl in rose-color waiting for him in his big 
chair, with light from the twin altar candles 
soft on her white-gold hair. 

“Mary,” Bruce would say for all greeting. 

Then he would swing two chairs squarely to 
face his river, and they would watch the river 
lights shift, blend and pass under the steady 
stars. Or—that June was unseasonable, chill, 
cheating the world of beauty—he would nurse 
the coals in his small English grate into a ten 


| der glow like a stage fire and watch her hands, 
stretched toward it, 
| seemed their own 


warm to a rosiness which 
and not a trick of firelight. 


“When you are not here, I always see you 
so,” Bruce told her once as they sat there. 
“Remember that when—when you are not 
here ' 

“But I am here tonight,” she said suddenly, 


jealously 
“And only you are here.” 


A! FIRST, their talk was all like this, broken 

and brief phrases with deep silences between, 
but there was every day more of it, and it was 
soon his guest who talked. Bruce only nursed 
and helped the talk with quiet words and lis 
tened. Bruce, yet this was not Bruce with his 
sure and trained social gift, slight English ac 
cent, cool voice, amused and absent eyes, but 
Bruce who listened eagerly, hungrily, 
arms hugging his knees, watching the 
quick, faint smile that touched her shadowed 
face while this girl talked. 

Shyly at first and simply, soon not so shyly 
but still of simple things, of little things not of 


a new 


his world, not of her world, whatever that 
world was, but of the hour, the moment; the 
rain, the lights, the fire, a storm-dazed dove 


that perched one night on Bruce’s windowsill 
and grew quiet between her hands and flew 
away. Talk not to be reported or quite re 
called or ever quite forgotten. Spring water 
dripping through your hands before you drink. 
\ girl’s voice talking in the firelight. 

‘Are you aware,” Bruce asked her once, 
“that you and I, whatever else we are, are al- 
most friends?” 

The sweetness drained from her voice, 
ing it choked and cold. 
she said; “ 


‘‘We are not friends,” 
we are not friends.” 


This was half-way through June. The last 
two weeks of June, those shortest, longest 
weeks of June and summer, there were more 


nights when his guest did not come. Bruce on 
such nights would wait sometimes politely, 
patiently, as if for an invited party which he 


was prepared but not eager 


summer velvet and hold an open book or even 

| read it, 
\a portfolio of his sketches—always the same 
one, with early work of his in a technique dis 
carded long ago. 

But sometimes he would pace the room and 
| watch the white-jade clock like a young, rest 
| less lover, and there would be 
| and troubled face, unmasked and plain to read 

if only had the key—Bruce himself had 
not yet igns of some secret struggle, growing 
day so hard, so painful, that it could not 
be secret long and must somehow and before 
very long be finished. Yet when she came, 
their hour was still touched with the same slow 
| growing, secret magic and was still their hour. 
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every 


1928 Good Housekeeping 


did not tell | 


leav- | 


to entertain; sit | 
trim and groomed in his house suit of a light | 


or look with an absorbed attention at | 


in his dark eyes | 
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Study at Home 


Practical Training by 
coon intel Method 


Now is your opportunity to 
learn to decorate your own 
home or prepare yourself for 
ahighly paid profession. No 
capital or previous experi- 
ence necessary. A few hours 
weekly will train you for 4 
delightful vocation. Intense- 
ly interesting course covers 
draperies, color harmony, 
wall treatments, period and modernistic styles 
and all fundamentals. Faculty of leading New 
York decorators gives you personal attention, 
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Send for free booklet today 
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New York School of Interior Decoration 
73 Miadison Avenue New York City 
Kindly send me your free booklet No. 3 5 de- 
seri. ing opportunities in interior decorating and 
explaining in full your Home Study Course. 
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this clever way —~ and SAVE! 
Our FREE STYLE BOOK tells how. It aheana 
tures of the latest Parisian Fashions for Fall; frocks 
custom-cut to your measure, ready to finish, at half the 
cost of dresses bought in shops! 

Dress cleverly Know the delight of 
being fitted properly, your lines correctly 


placed your persons ality enhanced! 
\ Our Frocks come to you practically 
MADI Ni the difficult sewing is already 


done by experts 
ing, embroidery, ete 
uncertainties, no worry Simple diree 
tions help you to easily FINISH the 
dress, and you will have a Leading Mod 
planned for you exclusively, for fist 
about the cost of the materials alone! 


as are pleatings, tuck 
No patterns, to 





Weekly Pay- 
Monthly Bonus 
to Sparetime 


Workers 


Get this book 

and learn about 
this wonderful money-making opportunity. A ste 
nographer made over $1000 in lunch hours 
B. C. Woodward, a Lag ye $800 in spare 
time. C. L. Lee, $52.50 in 2 hours, through the 
fascinating and o eatabhe Hertel Plan. 
Investigate — $10.00 Outfit Free 
This is the opportunity of a lifetime. ¢ hristmas 
« ards are used by everyone. Mertel Cards Sell on 
Sight. Simply show wonderful samples and take 
orders. It is a pleasant, easy way to make money 
and one of the surest Weekly pay and monthly 
bonus checks. Write now. The John A. Hertel Co 
318W.Washington St., Dept.4515,C 


WEDDINGS 


100 
100 Engraved Wedding Announcements $1 ‘ W) aval 
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Back of Wiss Scissors stands an astound- 
ing process that puts torsion in their 
razor steel blades, The cutting edges 
bear towards each other with increased 
cutting power. Special tempering re- 
tains this torsion and keeps edges sharp 
a long time. On sale wherever good 
cutlery is sold. 

Sewing 
Scissors 
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sewing. 
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LEFT OVER CUTS 


can be made into delightful dishes. 
A stew, a hash, a meat pie or 
croquette is an appetizing meal 


hen well seasoned with 
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SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, 231 West St., N.Y. 
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N THE last night of June sharp gusts of 
summer rain drove at the river windows. 
Bruce had made no light, but sat before them 
with his unseeing eyes fixed on the rain. He 
heard no softest sound behind him and did not 
turn but, “You are here,” he said. 

A rain-drenched cloak slipped from her 
shoulders, and then she was beside him, 
crouched close to his chair. She did not greet 
him or turn to him, but presently a hand crept 
to his chair-arm and rested there close to his 
hand, not touching it. 

Bruce broke the silence: “Say what you 


| came to say. We both knew that you must say 
| it soon,” he added gently, “‘though not so soon, 


perhaps.” 

Her voice was hushed, husky with unshed 
tears. ‘I can not say it.” 

“T will say it for you,” Bruce offered. 
will not come again?” 

“T can not come again. And—and—” 

“And that, my dear, is what you came to 
say,” Bruce interrupted, ‘and all you need 
to say.” 

“Tt does not hurt you?” 
“Tf it did,” Bruce answered rather slowly, 
“that would be my own affair, not yours.” 
“But it hurts me. It hurts so much. 
much.” 

“There is, believe me, no reason why it 
should,” Bruce said. 

“But you have been so kind to me; though 
you have sometimes been cruel—you are cruel 
now. And this, all this has been so sweet. 


“You 


Too 


| Ithasfor you? Please, please, say that it has.” 


“It has been very sweet,” Bruce answered 
steadily. 

His eyes followed a single light far down 
the river and out of sight before he spoke 
again. He spoke gravely and gently. ‘An 
hour of beauty. There is so often only one, or 
not even one, in any life. And I have followed 
| false gods, betrayed my dreams, and not de- 
served one, yet you have given me not one but 
many hours. So to whatever far place you 
may go now, you take my thanks, my dear.” 

“1 do not want your thanks. I want—” 

“We were to want nothing we might not 
have. We were to ask no questions.” 

“Rules—rules—I hate your rules, 
you!” 

“But you will keep my rules.” 

The drooping little figure at his feet straight- 
ened and faced him, paused there and drew no 
closer, but from the face which was only a 
white blot in the dusk, dark eyes reached out to 
his, clung to them, called to them and then 
slipped away. 

“I should 
roses again.” 

Her voice came from behind him, seemed to 
come from farther, from very far, it was so 
wistful, so remote, so lonely, but there were 
no tears in it. His door opened and closed. 
Below another door closed, and she was gone. 


and I hate 


have liked—I tried—to wear 


RUCE IRELAND’S hands, which had been 
gripping the chair-arms stiffly, relaxed their 
clasp. His body, tense and cramped, held quiet 
too long muscle by aching muscle, slipped back 


| into his chair and rested there inert and heavy. 


One hand reached out and pulled the shutters 
closed, but all the river lights still seemed to 
shift and dance in dizzy pageant before his eyes. 
“So this is pain!” he said. It was acute and 
actual pain, the protest of nerves which could 
endure no more, pain which he could not bear. 
He pressed his hands against his forehead, for 
| it pulsed and throbbed. At last a voice, halting 
| and hoarse, spoke through his stiffening lips. 
“T have kept faith and not betrayed you 
twice. But it was hard, it was too hard. Help 
|}me. Come back to me!” 
| Bruce raised his head and sat erect, expec- 
tant, trembling. His little room was dark with 
|a complete and heavy daikness, and he could 
| hear only the rain against his windows, but he 
was not alone. Some one he could not see and 
|could not hear was in the room behind him, 
| moving toward him with soit, small steps. 
And all the air was sweet with the faint, keen 
perfume of white bush roses. 
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Mary is Dead 


“You came,” Bruce said softly without sur- 
prise, “you came.” 

“We did not say good-by.” 

The voice came from quite close above him; 
he did not quite hear it; he only felt it, it was 
so small, so soft, so clear. Hands touched his 
hair, his forehead, lightly, too lightly, but ten- 
derly. Lips touched his lips. 

“Good-by, my dear—my dear—” 

“Mary,” Bruce cried. 

He knew that no one heard. He was alone 
again. But his dark little room still held the 
scent of roses. Bruce sat still, breathing it. It 
was growing fainter, ebbing fast, and as it went 
from him, all pain went with it. All power to 
think or feel went, too. Entirely and suddenly, 
as children do, Bruce Ireland found that he was 
very tired. He turned his face against the 











worn cushions of his great chair and slept. 


AKING up for the first time in a new world 

is an experience pleasant enough but not 
disquieting at all, for if your whole world has 
been changed ov ernight you waste no further 
time or thought on it, but merely accept it and 
begin at once to live in it. 

“ “Came the dawn,’ ” Bruce Ireland quoted 
with deep content. 

The dawn had come not many hours before; 
the sting of it was in the air and the clean light 
of it on the sun-misted river. Bruce, who had 
slept all night in his old chair, waked rested 
and strong, threw all the shutters wide, and 
leaned out of the river window. His eyes were 
| not dazzled by the light; they were intent and 

grave, but he was smiling. 

“A day has so many hours,” Bruce com- 
plained softly as if some one quite close could 
hear, “and I can only wait. I have not learned 
to wait. I have learned nothing,” he added 

| thoughtfully, “‘nothing of real importance in all 
| my life, but I can learn. I will learn.” 

| Tango, in case of those night vigils of which 
he disapproved—they had of late been many— 
secreted biscuits and a thermos somewhere in 
the Spanish desk. Bruce looked for them 
found them, and made a meal deliberately and 
with enjoyment. 

“One can, it appears, always eat—and can, I 
trust, also work,” he said and started up the 
studio stairs. 

Tango would in an hour come solemnly to 
his great Empire bed with early tea, and the day 
would officially begin; the velvet-footed quiet 
of perfect service, for which he paid so well, 
would close around him. There would be sub- 
dued, respectful, but insistent sounds, softly- 
shod feet and muffied bells, and Harris, making 

| himself felt though not heard, would lie in wait 
| for him, but now Bruce was alone in his close- 
shuttered house with morning sun filtering 
through the shutters, and it was good to be, but, 
“Let it be soon,” he said, and it was a 





HESE PAPER CUPS save greasing and 

washing tins. Cakes can be baked in 
Crinkle Cups fitted in the baking pan. In 
addition, the paper holds the moisture in 
the cake and keeps it fresh longer. Crinkle 
Cup cakes are wonderful for parties, picnics | 
and general home use. Crinkle Cups are a | 
new idea. Millions already sold. You can 
buy Crinkle Cups in stationery, drug, gro- 
cery, department, and Sc & 10c stores. 
Special introductory offer so that you can 
test Crinkle Cups:—Send us 10 cents to 
cover mailing and we will send you a pack- 
age of 84. 
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i Before you buy 
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Map of India 
on the package 


For refreshing 





ICED TEA 


Be sure you see the 
map of India on the 
package you buy. 


prayer, Bruce Ireland’s first. “Soon!” 

His hands, which were suddenly strangely 
impatient, fumbled with the key, but the door | 
of his studio was not locked. Slowly it swung 
open before him. The wide, many-windowed 
room was flooded with sun, not tempered yet 
with his elaborate array of shades and shutters. 
It was dusty, cluttered with canvases that 
leaned four deep against the wall, heaped here 
and there with crumpled papers, sketches for 
black-and-whites, abstracts, which were not 
finished and would never be, and in the center, 
under his favorite top-light, a picture which 
had been his only work through June waited 
his final touch and his first waking thought, 
which it always had. And all this was as 
Bruce had left it, but there was, too, something 
that he had not left there. 

A girl in rose-color. She stood in the full 
glare of sunlight, and all the darting rays of it 
_—- —— | hunted for her, found her, and focused on her. 

VV =e hey! ~ GS ate They were as clear, as cruel, as spotlights or 
Visiting Cards 
perfect in craftsm 
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— movie close-ups. Her dress was frayed and 
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ag map of India is your assurance that 
iced tea you serve will not only be 

© aes and refreshing, but will have the 

world-famed India Tea flavor. 





Good blends of tea are identified by the 
map of India on the package. 


{ Iced or hot, India Tea gives the same } 





delicious and world-famed flavor. 


INDIA TEA 


Issued by the Growers of India Tea 
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Write f to meet the sun was not mysterious or pale, but 





faded, and the face which she turned bravely up | 


| softly rounded, delicately flushed, and very | 





TH year don’ t risk spoiling 
your season’s supply of 


home canned foods! More than ever 
before be sure YOUR rings are made 
of the new live rubber that will keep 
its life after the rocessing! The few 
pennies you might save on the cheap 
rings of inferior rubber that will be 
offered you, can mean the loss of all 
the dollars you put into your can- 
ning. Insist on 


GOOD LUCK 


+ Jar Rubbers 
With the Big, Handy Lip 


The same quality of new live rub- 
ber that has always made Good 
Luck a standard of safest sealing. 
Yet the cost is only 10c per dozen, 
less than a penny per jar. If your 
rocer hasn’t Good Luck order direct 
rom us. 


Home Canners’ Year Book 10c 


For over twenty years we have been head- 
uarters for canning information. Send for 
the newest edition of our Year Book. 72 
pages of recipes, up-to-date methods, etc. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
20 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Good Luck Rubbers come packed with Allas 
B-2 Seal and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars 


A SIEVE THAT SAVES YOUR HANDS 


Stop Peeling 
and Coring. 









W ITH the SUPER-SIEVE 
you can prepare fruits 
vegetables without peeling, 
coring, or seeding. Saves time, 
food, and sugar. Handy hard 
maple roller eliminates rub- 
bing through by hand. Makes 
jelly and butter in one opera- 
tion. Delicious applesauce 
without peeling or coring. 
moves skins and seeds from 
grapes — hulls from Cor. 
beans, etc. Sold by leading 
stores—or by mail, $1.50. 
Fully guaranteed. 
Manufactured b 
The TYLER MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. -6 
Muncie, indiana 














UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 

Charming Christmas “00 8622" X-Mas carte ot 
with envelopes to ] fokders, envelopes $3.0 

matoh. All different. to match, All different. 

Buch cards should sell for 1. cents each and up when colored —_ 

are carning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for Hr sor tasen 

739 on, Mass. 
An iehernationsl organization of artiste et craftemen. 
vatalogue 1 showing many des designs on | request, 


JANT WORK .wWan.? 


OmMeE: 


Earn substantial mount weekly retouching Bro teach 
men or women, No selling or canvassing 
you at home, furnish wgrkie outfit, and Lemplorees | 
service. Write today. RTCRAFT STU stu g 

Dept. 34, 427 @iwersey Parkway, Chicage 
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cracked walls 


No NEED to let cracks or hole in your 
walls or ceilings make a room look 
shabby. With Rutland Patching Plaster 
you can easily fix them like new. 


You just mix this handy plaster with 
water and fill the crack or hole. The 
patch will be as lasting as the wall itself. 
Rutland Patching Plaster does not crack, 
crumble, shrink or fall out. 


Paint, wall paper and hardware stores 
sell Rutland Patching Plaster. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, we will mail a pocnas 
direct and you can pay the postman 30c 
plus postage. Rutland Fire Clay Co., 
Dept. H-19, Rutland, Vermont. Also 
makers of Rutland Roof Coating. 









Not an ordinary four 
sifter, but a sifting ma- 
chine. Highest quality 
built to last for years. 
* One hand operates— 
quickly —easily. Does not 
scatter flour. Eliminates 
lumpy baking. DOUBLE 
screen. One operation 
sifts contents twice. Used 
and endorsed by leading food authorities. Highly 
polished finish. Also furnished with handles in Green, 
Red, Yellow or Blue. Money-back guaran- 1 00 
tee. At your dealers or postpaid fot s . 
Seattle, U. S. A. 


MEETS-A-NEED MFG. CO 
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|young. The soft, short hair that framed it 
shone where the sun touched it, but was not 
gold; it was brown, the fine, pure brown of 
babies’ hair. And the eyes, too, were brown, 
but they were not changeful or darkly lighted, 
they were only a girl’s brown eyes. Bruce 
came close to her and took her hands in his. 
They were light-fingered, thin, but not too 
white. Their whiteness was warmed by quick- 
| running blood to pink deep in the palms and 
| where the fingers curled, and there was not on 
| either wrist a freckle or a blemish. 

| “But I have known since the first night, my 
dear, that you were not Mary.” 

| Bruce said it quietly, carelessly, as if he were 
continuing a conversation already under way. 
The girl’s low voice was quiet like his. . 

“Sometimes I thought you knew. 
ure.” 

“Men of mature intelligence do not, except by 
candlelight and under stress of feeling, believe 
in ghosts, but you have been a charming 
ghost,” Bruce said politely. “You would not 
care to tell me who you are?” 

“T came to tell you,” the girl said simply. 
“Tama model. For period things, for costume 
things, and I am good but not known yet and 
not well paid. So when she offered me so much 
money for the one night I took it, and I earned 
it. It wasn’t just the physical likeness, though 
you see that it is there. Except for the blonde 
wig, the make-up was light. But I can recre 
ate, suggest periods and people; it’s a trick; I 
have it. And she drilled and rehearsed me, the 
voice, the gestures, every detail. She even 
brought me here to study your sketches. She 
had your keys, a set that your man lost.” 

“She?” prompted Bruce. 

“Diana Haven. Mrs. Haven. She wanted 
|you. She knew that she would never get you 
while something else held you, though it was 
only a memory, a dream. And so she planned 
to spoil and end your dream, to make a joke of 
it and trick and shame you. You wanted 
Mary, so she gave you Mary.” 

“Did Mrs. Haven confide all this to you?” 
Bruce asked. 

“I guessed. As any one, as any woman 
would, when I first saw your eyes, when you 
first looked at me,” she sighed. “Oh, it was 
sweet, your dream, your lost romance. I want, 
I wanted never to spoil it, to go on giving you 
more of it to keep and have forever.” 

“Forever!” Bruce Ireland echoed softly. 

‘T GAVE you all I could, and now I can not 

give you any more. I can’t pretend, imper- 
sonate any longer. But I can, at least, tell you 
the truth; I have. I would have worn white 
roses again if I could have paid for them. I 
have brought back your keys. I stole them 
from her, and that’s how I get in. I did not 
cash her check. I sent it back to her. And 
and that is all.” 

“Not quite all,” Bruce said. “May I sug 
gest that you look carefully at the picture be 
side which you are standing and tell me what 
you see?” 

Slowly, reluctantly, and with a puzzled 
frown, the girl bent over the big canvas. She 
looked and looked, then turned to Bruce again. 
| “I see a girl in rose-color with white roses in 
her hair. The hair should be darker but the 
| girl is—is—” 
| “Yourself,” Bruce Ireland said, “and only 
you. When you first came to me, two women 


I was not 
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LEARN AT HOME 
You can study in spare time Many 
earn $25 a week. Courses endorsed by 
physicians. Thousand graduate Kat 
28 year Nurse's equipment included 
Money back agreement Free booklet 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 589 
” 421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, I. 
Op ease send me your free fascinating booklet, “Amazing 
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came. For no impersonation, however good, 
can hide the living woman under it. She shows 
herself shyly and slowly, as slowly as an old 
love dies and a new love is born.” 

“Love?” the girl echoed faintly. “Love?” 

“T loved at first only one woman, my little 
lost first love. And then for a long time, a 
troubled time, I loved two women, both at 
once. And now again I love one woman. | 
shall love her always.” 

“What woman?” 

“Vou,” Bruce said. 

“Oh, are you sure? 
been sure?”’ 

“Why, since 
slowly. 


How long have you 


last night,” Bruce answered 





oLasy 
fo prepare 
so deliciously 


healthful 


HETHER it be for the quick lunch, 

the hurriedly prepared dinner, or the 
impromptu bridge supper, LaChoy food 
products lend themselves to an almost end- 
less variety of temptingly delicious, health- 
ful, and inexpensive Chinese dishes. 
LaChoy Chow Mein and Chop Suey are 
highly endorsed by leading die- 
ticians and health authorities 
because of their richness in vi- 
tamins and other essential food 
elements. 











LaChoy Soy Sauce —indispens- 
able for the properblending and 
zestful seasoning of all dishes. 


Write for Book of Chinese Recipes 


LACHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Cher 


Chinese Soy Sauce—Chow Mein 
Noodles— Sprouts— Bamboo 
Shoots—Sub Kum— Water Chest- 
nuts — Brown Sauce — Kumquats 





In the LaChoy assort- 
ment package is every 
needed Chinese ingred- 
ientformakingreal Chop 
Suey and Chow Mein. 


At your grocer’s or sent 





you direct for $1. ($1.25 
west of the Rockies and 
in Canada.) 








| Free Book of Genuine Chinese Recipes 

Fill in and mail this coupon for LaChoy 
Book of Chinese recipes, with 40 tempting 

| dishes. Write LaChoy Food Products, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Health 


All Winter 


HOSE bronzed, hardy youngsters are 
brimming with the health built up in sum- 
mer's out-of-doors Safeguard this gift 


of out-door exercise and pure air Plan 
this winter to humidify the air of your home, 
giving it the same healthy moisture content as 
the air your children have breathed all summer 
Humidify and you prevent the violent contrast 
between out-of-doors humidity and the dry air 
condition of the steam or hot water heated home 
A condition that parches the delicate mucous 
membrane of the nose, throat and lungs, lower- 
ing resistance a contributing 
factor in colds and grippe 
: Therm-O-flectors will positively in- 
| crease the humidity of your home 
They are sold on that guarantee 

“Hygrometer tests’’ are made be- 

fore and after installation. 
Therm-O-flectors 

. your walls, curtains and drapes 
i: - from radiator smudge, saving re- 

>. decorating expense next Spring 

Covering ugly radiators they en- 
hance the beauty of your home 
Do this for your family’s health 
Write today for our booklet “Sum- 
i he «=6ommer’s Health All Winter.’ 


The J. D. Gerken Company 
27 Ontario St., Dept. 9, Toledo, Ohio 


Therm-O flectors 


Custom-Built Radiator Furniture 


also protect 


SAVE Your Walls \SAFEGUARD 


Health BEAUTIFY Yu7Home 





free, 


| you don’t even know my 


| breast. 





New Shorthand is Quick 


Road to Good Salary 


Learn at home 
in 72 study hours 


Thousands have won good salaries quickly by 
this easy, new shorthand . Speedwriting. 
No curves or pothooks to learn; only ordinary 
letters of alphabet. Endorsed by educators and 
business men. Gives young people quick start 
toward business success. Costs little Pay 
while learning. Just sign this advertisement 
and mail for specimen lesson. Address Brief 
English Systems, Inc., Room J197, 200 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


Speedwriting — 


JUST SIGN HERE AND MAIL 





The ALLEN Typewriter-- 


New 


Machine at Factory Price age y SO 
saranteed for one year--It is more 
a keyboard—it is a Real Typewrit 
“B ¢ Service” 
Allen Typewriter Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa 
NEW YORK STORI 1 PARK ROW 
De ered in t U. $. for less tt $2.50 exts 
Septem bet 1928 (,00d Hou ekeepi 


s Dead 


“Last night? But you sent me away.” 

“And after you had gone, something else 
happened.” Bruce paused. 

“What happened? What 
You—you make me afraid!” 

“You did not by any chance,” Bruce asked, 

“come back a second time last night, and say 
good-by to me and—kiss me? 

“No, I did not come back. I came to you 
last night once, only once. And I did not kiss 
you. I never did. I never could. I—tried. 
Oh, if I did not come, who came? Who came?” 

“T do not know,” Bruce said and then, more 
softly, “I know—I know.” 

The girl before him was trembling. Her 
hands had lost their warm response, their soft 
appeal, but they still lay in his. Bruce drew 
her gently close. 

“Perhaps, dear, no one came. Perhaps I fell 
asleep there in my chair and dreamed; but I 
dreamed true. Perhaps I—did not dream. I 
can not tell you. I can never tell you, but it 
does not matter. For last night something let 
go my heart that had held it too long, and lam 
and I love you. And you love me?”’ 
“Ves,” breathed the girl. “Oh, yes! 
name; it is not 


Mary 1s 


do you mean? 


But 
—it 
is not—”’ 
Her brown head was hidden against his 

Bruce, bending eagerly, tenderly 
above it, spoke only once the name that was 
not hers. Only a name, but it was, too, a 
promise, a confession, a farewell. 

“Mary!” 


Weeping Over Jerusalem 


(¢ ontinued from page 50) 

with pilgrims on their way to the Passover, 
many of them from his own simple and enthu- 
siastic Galilee. They caught one glimpse of 
the tiny cavalcade—the Master riding ahead 
} on the pathetic little colt, the disciples follow- 
ing respectfully behind—and immediately the 
ancient prophecy leaped into their minds. 
The response was electric. Tearing off their 
garments and the leaves from the near-by palm 
trees, they made a pathway for his progress. 
With shouts of *‘Hosanna” they gave notice to 
the city below that the great hour of fulfilment 
had come 

The sun was behind him, falling over his 
shoulder and lighting up the city whose strong 
angle, rising sheer on a high wall from the val- 
ley, supported the temple area. In that light, 
at that time of day, and from that point of 
view, it is one of the most impressive sights to 
be seen on earth. He must bea man of little 
feeling who can behold it unmoved. 

No wonder the little parade halted, and 
Jesus looked below him into the valley and 
across at the temple. It was a sight to thrill 
| his heart. For weeks he had pictured it in his 
|mind’s eye. For weeks he had carefully 
planned every detail of the entrance. And 
now, when it was all working out according to 
the plan, when he was seated there in prophetic 
character, with the garments of the faithful be- 
| fore him and the shouts of “‘Hosanna”’ in his 
ears—at that strange moment Jesus wept. 

In the light of what followed it is not so 
| strange He knew the fickleness of the human 
heart. No needed to tell him that the 
enthusiasm of that hour was destined not to 


one 


last. Already there could be heard the far-off 
murmur that would so quickly rise to a 
frenzied curse, drowning the shouts of 


“Hosanna” with the yells of “Crucify.” All 
| this, too, he had prepared for; but it was not 


for this, not for himself, that the tears were 
shed 

He loved that city. With all the intense 
emotion of the most patriotic Jew, he held it 
sacred lo it he had come more than once, 


healing its sick, seek 
ing to make clear to its people that a new faith 
{must rise within the hallowed walls of the 


carrying his good news 






Straube 
difference 


bes LL see the difference quickly when 
you examine Straube Grand construction, 
partly illustrated above. Built-up keybed, 
laminated braces, patented scale, enabling 
absolutely correct proportioning of string 
length, and other exclusive features, build 
enduring quality into the Straube—make ita 
life-time source of musical enjoyment. 

STRAUBE Grands are nationally priced f. 0. b, 
_ Indiana, as follows: (mahogany) 
Artist $845; Conservatory $1050; 
Symphony $1550. Period’ models extra; Wal- 
nut Case $50 extra. Roll-Played pianos $575 to 

$790; Upright pianos $385 to $565. 
SEND COUPON NOW FOR CATALOG 
AND PAPER FLOOR PATTERN 
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‘Straube 


— One of the World's Finest Pianos 





eee ae a ee Or Or 
Straube Piano Co. , 902 Manila Ave., Hammond, Ind 
Please send catalog and further information about 
f Grand Pianos,{ | Roll-Played Pianos,{ ] Uprights — 
Reproducing Grands. (Check which interests you) 
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A revived art—glorified! Now popular for theliv- 
ing room and for pe a adornment as well a8 
bedroom and nursery. A splendid suggestion for 
gifts and bazaars, too. Easy to do. Beautiful 
Here's your opportunity to get quilting pattern 
with complete instructions at a real bargain! Pat- 
tern for pillow, 18 in. x 18 in., stamped on muslis 
—with wadding foundation, only 39c. Ask for 
M-1112. Don’t delay. Order today! 
HAYER & CHANDLER 

913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
New, 1929 catale 
now ready, 96 pase 
profusely illustrated 
Shows quantitie o 


T 
Dept. J-20 


newest articles sn 
ideas—plaited pared 
ment shades, wait 


jar lamps, black save 
panels, hooked rus 
and other art nove 
ties. Ask for it. 





> BIG MONEY 


S$. ASY to earn with this fine, exdett 
chr istma E 


line of greeting card woh 

} viduals. Newest imported . 

Card iy - designs Genuine exclusive etc hime 
Spare hours or full tin Liberal co# 
missions daily. Start now before fries @! 
acquaintances order elaew here Get * 

some sample outfit now Only limited om 

ber responsible salespeople accept oy 


OO UCKEN © RELLY STUDION 
227 West Madison St., Chicago, US 


— 


MAKE STEADY CASH INCOME NEXT WEEK 


and every week thereafter A steady © 
pendable income for men and von 
sell our wonderful dress matertals 

kerchiefs, ete Experience witunares 
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Samples make se ~~ easy 
Ou T making good. So can you Whole 6 
spare time Iry his Write today 
N,N. 


| MITCHELL & CHURCH CO. Dept. 33, BINGHAMTO 
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embarrassing questions 


Where has your allowance gone? 
How are you going to pay for it? 
Can you afford it? 


‘OU know these questions, and many 

more. Many times they keep you 
awake. They bring wrinkles to your 
forehead. Sometimes they are foolish; 
many times very tragic. They are all un- 
necessary in a home where a household 
budget has brought a realization of the 
orderly expenditure of income. 

We have sent thousands of our budget 
sheets to many homes where they are 
being used as a basis for financial stability 
and progress. 

We shall be glad to send you one, 
without charge. 








et 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPA 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE your Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c to cover postage. 



























































AND PAPER TABLE DECORATIONS 
Liberty Baking Cups are made from a 
specially prepared paper which withstands 
heat and requires no greasing. Save labor 
—nho0 greasing or washing of tins. They 
keep cakes fresh and attractive to serve. 
FREE RECIPE BOOK 

with your order for this 

BIG HOUSEHOLD PACKAGE * 
303 Pieces for only $1, postpaid. 

Package contains 125 Liberty Baking Cups, 
tea cake size; 100 Baking Cups, muffin size; 


Pie Collars, crowt 
‘ ollars, 1ing touch for meat pies, 
ete.; 206 } } 











1, ete.; 36 Paper Doilies, Please mention 
your dealer's name when ordering this big package. 
WM. W. BEVAN CO., Agents 
» 48, Everett, Mass, Wanted 






FREE DIET ADVICE 


THe SERVICES of a staff of graduate dietitians are 
deienae the asking. Write me today and complete 
— ~ the Battle Creek Diet System will be sent you 
“He itht Postpaid. Also 60-page illustrated booklet, 
ity itd ul Living”, w ritten by the leading diet author- 
“reek eres in detail Health foods used at the Battle 

cess, ide eeumand other institutions with such suc- 
The a Jean Kain, Chief Dietitian, 139 16th St., 
ttle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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| to turn back. 
| to him, he could easily have reversed his steps, 


ancient temple. He had labored and sacrificed 
and hoped. Such glorious hopes! 

And because of its stubbornness the great 
plan had failed. It was too late now. The 
hour had passed. The day of hope was hid 
from its eyes. 

“For the days shall come upon thee, that 
thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in 
on every side. 

“And shall lay thee even with the ground, 
and thy children within thee; and they shall 
not leave in thee one stone upon another; be- 
cause thou knewest not the time of thy 
visitation.” 

With these awful words of warning, he dried 
his tears, and went on. It was not yet too late 
Knowing all that was to come 


| ridden the few miles that separated him from 





Jericho, and spent the Passover period quietly 
in the home of Zaccheus. Later, it would have 
been a simple matter to slip off into Galilee. 
There he could go back to the carpenter shop, 
and the neighbors would receive him and come 
gradually to appreciate the fineness of his | 
spirit. And when he was old, they would point 
him out as a man who as a youth had gone | 
down to Jerusalem and stirred things up a 
great deal. 

He could have turned back, but he didn’t. 
This is the first great point. And the second is, | 
that his tears in this instance—as at the grave 
of Lazarus—were followed not by surrender or 
self-pity, but by decisive action. He wept at | 
the grave. But in the next five minutes he had 
called Lazarus forth and comforted the family. 
He wept at the sight of the city, but he pro- 
ceeded down the mountain, across the brook, 
and through the Golden Gate. And instantly 
“he went into the temple, and began to cast 
out them that sold therein, and them that 
bought.” 

There are tears that are followed by weak- 
ness, but his were the tears of strength. 
(Mr. Barton’s next article, with illustration in 
color by Dean Cornwell, will appear in October) 


Jellies That Jell 


(Continued from page 87) 





marmalades—they all can be made with this 
new pectin product. Recipes for these, too, 
have been carefully worked out by the manu- 
facturers of these commercial pectins. 

Nor have the needs of the housekeepers who 
combine homemaking with business duties and 
have little time for jelly making been neglected. 
For it is now possible to buy in both bottle and 
package form pure juice of fresh fruit already 
combined with pectin. Currant, blackberry, 
grape, strawberry, raspberry, mint, orange, and 
cherry—all these flavors of jelly can be pur- 
chased in this form. And the sizes in which 
these are marketed are convenient as well. 
Bottles containing just enough juice for two 
glasses of jelly may be purchased, and bottles 
and packages yielding larger quantities as well. 

The method of preparing and cooking these 
jellies is both simple and time-saving. Only 
sugar and water need be added, and the jellies 
are all in the glasses in four or tive minutes’ 
time. The Institute has tested several 
these ready-to-cook fruit jelly products, and in 
both flavor and color they are delightful. 

On pages 86 and 87 we have illustrated the 
method of making a typical one of these pre 
pared fruit pectins into jelly. The steps are 
few and simple indeed. First, shake the bot 
tles well and pour the contents into a saucepan 
For every bottle used add three bottles of cold 
water, using the empty bottle as a measure. 
Stir this mixture well, place over the heat, 
and boil one minute. Then add one cupful 
of sugar for every bottle used, and stir until 
dissolved. Bring to a boil again and boil 
four to five minutes. Immediately pour into 
hot, sterilized jelly glasses and let stand until 
cold. Then parathin it, if it is not to be served 
at once. 
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THESE CHARACTERS - 
HAVE FASCINATED 
A MILLION READERS 


ta PERICHOLE 


“She had never realized any 
love save love as a passion. 
Many who have spent a life 
in it can tell us less of love 
than the child that lost a dog 
yesterday.” 
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UNCLE PIO 
“He possessed the attri- 
butes of the adventurer, a 
memory for names and 
aces, with the aptitude for 
altering his own. His eyes 
are as sad as those of a cow 
that has been separated 

from its tenth calf.” 
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THE MARQUESA OF 
MOATEMAVOR 
“All she could ask of a god, 
or of immortality, was 
the gift of a place where 
daughters love their 
mothers; the other artri- 
butes of Heaven 
could have for a 


you 
song.” 





BROTHER puniPeR 

“It seemed to Brother Juniper 
that it was high time for The- 
ology to take its place among 
the exact sciences. Coming 
from anyone bur Brother 
Juniper, this plan would be 
the flower of a perfect 
scepticism.” 





ESteBan 
“He discovered that se- 
cret from which one 
never recovered, that 
even in the most per- 
fect love one person 
loves less profoundly 
than the other.” 


YOU WILL FIND THEM ALL IN 


THE BRIDGE OF 
SAN LUIS REY 


THORNTON WILDER 
$259 EVERYWHERE 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI 
66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Costs no more than a good car 
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100 Imitation 
100 Visiting ¢ 


G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1060 Chestazt St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


se INVITATIONS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
100 hand-engraved $13.50 
é in including two sets of envelopes 
Engraved $5.00 
$1.00 
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and pickles 


Piccalilli Pickles S there at least one favorite pickle that you 
Apple Chutney must make every year to keep the family 
>? 
Recipes for these de- happy! - 
licious pickles and Chow chow, chutney, piccalilli—whatever 


Chili Sauce Mustard I 








some others are in = ind you make—you know its liveliness, its 
the new Colman recipe walk 2 lee ; "os be a 
Cealieadiane point, depends upon the mustard flavor. 


For a keener, brisker thrust in all your rel- 
ishes and pickles this year use Colman’s 
Mustard. Colman’s has a tangy zest that 
you'll find in no other mustard. 

For over a hundred years it has been ground from 
a particular mustard seed that is native to Lincoln- 
shire, England. Jeremiah Colman found it growing 
there in 1805 and the cultivation of this golden 
mustard for Colman’s has since become a family 
tradition among Lincolnshire yeomen. 








Point up your salad dressings, too, with the keen 
flavor of Colman’s. Add its sparkle to your cooked 
foods. The new Colman recipe book is full of clever 
ideas for appetizing dishes. Send for it—it’s free. 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 








Free: New Book J. @ J. Cowman (U. S. A.) Lrv., Dept. H-o, 
Mustard Sereet, Rochester, N. Y. 
of pickles, sal- Please send me free your new booklet of recipes for 
ads cooked new appetizing salad dressings, salads, meats, entrées 
4 . and relishes 
foods. Mail the 
g coupon for your Name.... pe 0n00:0'0008500090505065004500090004% 
copy. a vente vus : Sakinne Ry appointment to 


His Majesty The King 
City State 
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Rhinestones 
(Continued from page 43) 


novelties. My little bright eyes and my boss 
ways, not my language, are my long suit, jf 
I got ladylike, how’d I handle the girls” 

And then she was gone, after paying for 
her tin tray full of food with quick dexterity 

Janet sat over her tray a little longer, 
feeling a little undecided about what to do 
next. Should she go back and settle herself 
or go down and see the places where she was 
to ask for work? She looked at the neat. 
typed paper in her hand, and found that the 
Wilkins Lecture Bureau did not expect her til] 
between ten and eleven of the next day, 9 
this left her free. Of course, she had to see 
about her trunk, but that didn’t take long, She 
dropped the “arrived safely” postal into the 
high-set box in an angle of the upper level at 
Grand Central. It was a small family custom 
that no Dorrance ever omitted. Mother al. 
ways furnished the postal, ready addressed, 
You wrote on it with your fountain-pen as soon 
as you reached the station, “Arrived safely: 
with love,” and signed it. ; 

Yes, she missed her own people; but she 
wanted them here in this exciting city. She 
wanted Thelma’s hand to hold tightly, while 
the two of them stared frankly up at the con- 
stellations on the high, blue Grand Central 
ceiling, and picked out the ones they knew 
She wanted to take Mother over to help her 
exclaim over the funny, old-fashioned engines 
up in the gallery. She wanted to show little 
Abby the rabbit and Jack Horner toys on the 
big gay newsstand. And Father and Will, and 
David, and Lou, and Jacky .. . 


HE strayed happily up and down the sta- 
tion, forgetful of time. She wondered if 
she was different from the people here, and de- 
cided that her clothes were very much like New 
York clothes. Her dark-blue coat suit with 
its trim, belted, flowered crépe under it, her 
close, dark-blue hat, were like many she saw, 
and she wore them as well, she thought. In- 
deed, the people did not look so wonderfully 
well-dressed as she had thought they would; 
there were more poor people than in Denton, of 
course, and she even saw immigrants in native 
costumes in little groups here and there. She 
must write them at home about that... 
Her hair was unfashionable, she saw, the 
glinting, curly mop David liked so, and teased 
her about because he said it was like the hair 
of a doll he’d had when he was very little. 
Bobbie would know about a place to have it 
cut—only she mustn’t have it varnished like 
Bobbie’s. As she came reluctantly out of the 
station, as if from a big fair, she looked intoa 
shop window and saw herself mirrored, the 
wide, alight, gray-hazel eyes with their long, 
flaring lashes, the naturally pink cheeks, the 
delighted little red mouth. She looked like the 
rest, she thought with a thrill of satisfaction 
She could not see, of course, the look the rest 
did not have—an aliveness and delight and 
wonder in the fun of things. She did not 
know it was what made her different from the 
rest, or that there were people in the world who 
did not find the world so joyful or exciting of 
friendly a place. She gave a little involuntary 
dance-step to feel that she was actually here, it 
the middle of the world, where anything might 
happen, and then glanced around guiltily to 
see if any one had noticed. But in New York 
City, of all places, anybody can do anything 0 
sublic without having people be surprised. 4 
big policeman looked at her benevolently, and 
a woman going by smiled. F 
“She’s going to meet her lover,” she said 
the man with her. F 
But it was living that Janet was in love with 
just then—living—and New York. The gy, 
friendly, endless city with its wonderful shop 
windows and its crowds of hurrying, bright 
eyed, strange people. 
Stil, it aha a gasp of homelikeness that 
she found the red front of the ten-cent store a 
Fortieth Street and Fifth Avenue. Just like 
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the one nearest Denton! A friendly family 
custom of the Dorrances was “ten-cent-store 
resents.” If you went over to the university 

















t town and forgot to bring back one present for 
each member of the family (and oh, how hard 
or it was to get them for Father!) you were made 
y. to realize that you had committed a social 
er, ror And the babies frankly cried. She went 
do in just as she had always done back home. It 
lf, felt like home. f 
as A paperknife with an alligator on it, for | 
at, Father, a handkerchief for Mother, the mak- | 
he ings of a pincushion doll for Thelma, a tape- 
ill measure for Lou’s little basket, a paper-doll 
0 family for Abby—oh, and a little book she 
ee knew David had wanted—Emerson’s Essays | 
he that would slip into a vest-pocket to carry | 
he about with him. He liked pocket-sized books | 
at to tuck into odds and ends of time. She came | 
ym out again, laden, and happy with the joyous- | 
al. ness getting things for people always gave her. 
od. And, gay still after two flights of stairs, she | 
on burst in on Bobbie. } 
ly; “I found a ten-cent store!’’ she announced 
proudly, as Bobbie, rather eye-ringed and 
he tense from the day’s work, looked round at her 
he from the wardrobe where she was carefully 
ile putting away her black felt hat. 
M- “Write to the Times about it,” Bobbie said 
ral with good-natured satire. 
W, Janet laughed. ‘‘No, but it was so like 
her home. I got presents for everybody.” 
nes Bobbie nodded, ‘Wish I had folks to get 
tle ‘em for.”’ 
the 
nd SHE dropped on the edge of the blanket- | 
draped cot she had chosen for hers, and be- 
gan to undress. 
ta- Janet watched her, fascinated, it was so 
if quick and adroit. Two shakes took her out of 
de- her dress and “undies,” two pulls took off 
ew shoes and stockings; a red kimono from the bag 
ith by the cot snatched up and wrapped about her, 
her and she was suddenly lax, like a conjuring 
aw, trick where somebody turns into a doll. 
In- “I suppose we’ll have to watch like cats at a | 
lly mousehole for this privilege-of-bath the land- | 
ild; lady sang such a song about,”’ she observed 
, of wearily. 
ve Janet, though she had never felt less tired in 
She her life, lay down on the other cot, taking off 
her hat and coat. 
the “For cat’s sake, girl, don’t you know you'll 
sed muss it? Pressing costs time and strength— 
alt ormoney. Take your dress off.” 
tk. “I never thought,” Janet said, a little taken 
e It aback. “At home we just go down to the 
like kitchen and fasten the electric iron and press 
the them ourselves. Can’t we here?” 
toa “After the poor woikin’ goil’s day is done, if 
the you can do it on the sly. Landlady hates it— 
ong, wastes the current. Gosh, and you left a 
the happy home with a real kitchen for this? 
the Well, I don’t know, after all.” 
=. “But, oh—the people—and the lights—and | 
wr" the windows—and everything happening 
= and knowing that anything might happen!” | 
= | Even from the tent of her flowered crépe 
ea dress Janet's muffled voice was thrilled and 
who f thrilling. 
g or “To you,” Bobbie said dryly. “Some folks 
tary draw thrilling things happening. Some don’t.” 
en 5 She lay, a sullen, lax Pierrot-doll in her | 
ight cheap, brilliant kimono, her face suddenly | 
y ; dark with some unhappy thought. Then she | 
‘oF laughed. “Hist,” she said, ““somebody’s out | 
a ; of the bathtub. G’-by!”’ She was out of the 
. 4 . room in one dash. 
* Janet lay still, smiling to herself. She was 
4 to 7 hot even wondering about Bobbie’s words. | 
acini There were some people to whom thrilling 
with mes happened! Why, of course. To any- 
ay td if they went to look for them! From 
shop Where she lay, she could see, in the still, clear 
cht Sunshine, one tall, beautiful gray tower, an 
eo § = enchanted tower. Some day, perhaps on the 
that — of this very house—perhaps in the eleva- | 
re at ee up to the Wilkins Lecture Bureau— 
ike Perhaps through some friend she would 
make—she would meet—the Prince. Gay, 
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UN THE MODERN 
MANN ER 


Based on Comfort 


Now comes Style, tripping along in 
her gay, youthful way, declaring: 


Style in footwear begins with comfort 


— grace and charm depend on both. 
Martha Washington footwear is in 


perfect accord with this modern con- 


cept. Charming creations are offered 
you — delightful to behold and 
comfortable to wear. Beauty, in all 
things wearable, implies comfort. 
Especially in footwear. Especially 
for—the“ Active Woman of Today.” 


The newest colors— Marron Glace, 


Java Brown and other harmonizing 
shades for the smart ensemble. At 


better shoe shops and department 





stores throughout the United States. 


F. MAYER SHOE CO. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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MARE TTA WASH NGION 


FOOIWEAR 


FOR THE ACTIVE WOMAN OF TODAY 
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of New York keeps woolens silky- 

soft, never irritating to a baby’s 
skin, by this safe cleansing— 

Whip up into sparkling suds a few 

Lux diamonds dissolved in hot 

water, then make lukewarm (100° 

F). Press the suds gently through 

the little garments, rinse in 2 or 3 

waters of the same temperature. 

Squeeze the water out, never twist 

or wring. Dry on a wooden form 

(or stretched flat on a towel) at 

room temperature, never near heat. 

Washed this gentle way, with 

pure, bland Lux, all baby’s woolens 

stay soft, unshrunken, like new! 
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Paris decrees 


the new fashions and Co-Ed at once adaprs them for 
women and misses who choose their frocks on Fifth 
Avenue 


This free booklet of fashions by Co-Ed, pictures 14 
autumn frocks, in actual colors and designs 


Please write at once stating the name of your favorite 
store in your locality. If there is a Co-Ed dealer in 
your town, you will be advised immediately so that 
you can see and try on the dresses for yourself 


CO-ED DRESSMAKERS, Inc 
Depe. C 221-25 WEST 37ch STREET, NEW YORK 


- «+ @8 featured on FIFTH avenue, n. y. 
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sophisticated, easy-mannered, sweeping her off 

to wonderful good times and wonderful happi- | 
nesses—half from a fairy-book and half from a 

mélange of moving pictures, he moved invis- 

ibly in the little room, adoring Janet and giving 

| her the key of all the wonderfulnesses in the 

| world. So real he seemed that she half-raised | 
one hand to him. 


“And we'll root David up out of stupid old | 
Denton, and give him a wonderful appoint- | 


| ment somewhere by hereditary family influ- 
}ence,” she told the Prince, speaking half- 
| aloud. 

| And then Bobbie raced in and began to cover 
| her face with cold cream. “Better hurry if you 
| want a bath,” she said. “Somebody else will 
| grab the hot water. I left some for you.” 
| Janet took her eyes from the bracelet she had 


| been unwittingly staring at, laughed, and hur- | 


| ried down the hall. It was like a child’s game. | / 
| When she emerged, Bobbie was painted and | 


| ° 
| dressed again. 


“But don’t you really believe something 


| wonderful might happen to you?” she per- | 


sisted, going to the mirror and running the 
| comb through her gold-lighted curly hair and 
| looking over her shoulder at Bobbie. 
| “No. I know what is—or isn’t,” Bobbie 
said shortly. Then, more lightly: “I called up 
| the boy-friend while you were getting washed. | 
And he says, don’t you want to come along and | 
eat with us the first night? He doesn’t know | 
about all these wonderful things that might 
happen to you at the drug-store counter eating 
a sandwich, see? He said, ‘It must be lone- 
some, the first night in a strange place. Bring 
her along.’ like that’’—her voice was 
|suddenly tender—“‘he’s the best kid. His 
stepmother spent her life, when he was little, 
| throwing out stray cats and pups that he’d 
dragged in . Oh, gee! I didn’t mean you 
were a cat or a pup—” 

Janet began to laugh. She threw her arn | 
impulsively around Bobbie and kissed her, 
| paint and all, as if she’d been Thelma. 

“Oh, I love you, Bobbie,” she said, “and I’d 


es 


|love to be Frank’s stray animal. I think 
| you’re both darlings. I’ll love to go.” 
| “You’re a regular sport,’’ Bobbie said. 


“I knew it was a good hunch to pick you. 
| Hurry up and get dressed.” 


NDEED Janet was scarcely dressed again in 
the little blue ensemble when a knock was 
heard on the door. Bobbie dashed over and 
greeted somebody outside with a frank kiss 
and dragged him proudly in to Janet. 
| “Here he is,” she said. “This is Frank.” 
| “Hello, lady,” said Frank cheerfully, shaking 
hands with Janet vigorously. 

He looked younger than Bobbie—not more 
than eighteen or so—though Janet learned later 
that he was twenty-five. He was small and 
slender, with red curly hair, clear-cut features, 
freckles, and an impudent grin. He was, as 
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TVX ata touch 
\_/\= /%\ ‘The minute you apply Dr. 


Ss \\ Scholl’s Zino-pads cornpain 
“6 G stops. You can then walk, 
/ stand or play with perfect 
comfort—as forgetful of 

, cornsas if youneverhadone. 


Zino-pads remove the cause 
—friction and pressure of 
shoes. Noother methodacts 
on this scientific principle. 


‘ _ They are thin, protective, heal- 
J ing, safe and sure. If applied at 
the first sign of irritation caused 
Callouses by tight shoes, they positively 
prevent corns and tender toes, 


Special sizes for cal- 
louses and bunions. Buy 
a box today. At all drug, 
shoecanddept. stores, 35c. 

For freesamples and 
4 oklet, address 
TheScholl Mfg. Co., Inc, 
Chicago, lil. 
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Bobbie had said, the friendliest and kindest of 
men, but the friendliness verged so closely on 


| impudence that it was a little while before one 





| it. He greeted every one, from highest to low- 
|est, as if they were his younger brothers and 
| sisters and acted as if they were. Janet took 
‘to him at once, in spite of the freckles and 
familiarity. 

“T always did like eyes with spots in them,” 
|he went on. “Aren’t you scared to have such 
| a peach for a roommate, Bob?” 
| Bobbie laughed and twitched a thin shoulder 

scornfully. “I’m not the kind that writes in 
and asks how to keep him,” she said. ‘You 
can run along and sell your papers any time, 
for all of me.” 

But Janet, smiling to herself as she watched, 
saw Bobbie’s eyes and Frank’s eyes meet and 
|turn alight, and gaze deep into each other, 
Frank’s red-brown and Bobbie’s bright black, 
with the one unmistakable look. ‘‘We under- 
stand each other—we trust each other,” that 
look said. They belonged. Bobbie might be as 
airy and scornful as she could, Frank could 





| realized the honesty of the well-wishing behind | 


Liquid Silmerine. 
Makes Hair Beautiful 


Applied to finger waves, the permanent or marcel, 
makes natural, perfectly formed waves that remain 
so for days. Helps remove dandruff and oiliness. 

Keeps straight hair smooth, sleek, orderly. Good for 
| men, womenandchildren. All drug & dept. stores. 


PARKER BELMONT & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Free Catalog : 
of Baby’s Needs 


With this freely illustrated Cata- 
log it is easy to plan everything 
that you will buy for Baby’s Nursery. 
You provide everything he needs and 
you save money. 

For instance, it shows and explains 
the Nursryette—a complete nursery in 
itself, combining crib, bath, dressing 
table, clothes drawer, toilet-ware cab- 


4 





inet and indoor carriage, for less than 
the cost of the separate items. Saves 
steps besides. The Tub-a-lette— bath 
and dressing table in one, managed 
with one hand. 

14 different items are pictured, de- 
scribed and priced, including screened 
cribs, high chairs, the “Nursery Chair 
with the Sliding Cover,” the Auto- 
Comodate, Kiddie Toylette, etc., for ) 
babies of all ages. Every Mother i 


should have this helpful book. 
Write for your free copy 
“Te NURSRY- CRAFTERS 
Rochester, N. Y. 


. 


Nursry-CRarrers, to1g jAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y P 








1018 Jay Street 





Gentlemen. Please send complete catalog in plain wrapper 
Also tell me name of nearest dealer 
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SAFETY PINS 


Won’t Slip 
Won’t Tear 
Won’t Rust 





Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 





Dae ior, Side Pinning 
Ant -eCase DIAPER 


Tubular knit; soft: comf: ortable; easily puton. Endorsed by 
ve re ans and nurses. Three sizes. Sold at Dept. Stores 
pain sanitary containers If store does not 
"send for free booklet or 3 garments, any size, 


sent postpaid for $1.00. infant Wear Company, Box 104, Perry, W. ¥. 
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| Marion brother 


tease her about other girls as much as he liked, 
because they had something so firmly anchored | 
under everything that nothing else mattered. 
And Janet’s eyes saw through, in that moment; 
through the surfaces of the city sparrow of a 
girl and impudent gamin of a boy to the thing 
of beauty and dignity which was theirs to- 
gether: The shining thing, the dream-love, the 
actuality, belonged to this unlikely, rough- 
mannered boy and girl. . . 

“Oh, it’s real!” she said within herself. 
“Tt’s real! Tl find it, too!” 

And she turned on them a face of such de- 
light that Bobbie and Frank laughed with 
pleasure in her happiness and the current of 
friendliness that suddenly sprang up among 
them. | 

Then Frank pushed a friendly, imperative | 
hand through each girl’s arm, and said, “On 
with the lids, darlings, the chop-suey’ll get 
cold.” 

“He’s blowing us to a Chinese dinner,” Bob- | 
bie explained, her little, painted mask of 
face irradiated with admiration of Frank’s 
behavior, as it usually was when she thought | 
Frank wasn’t looking. 

“And we're going to take a taxi. 
are, Bobbie.”” Frank was lordly. 

The girls’ protests were in vain. 
out, and Frank hailed his taxi 
with care, however. 

“You have to know what kind,” Bobbie 
explained. “You'll learn that sort of thing | 
after you’ve been in the city a while.” 

It was thrilling—a New York taxi! The} 
young driver grinned down at them com- | 
panionably. “Where to, Jack?” he demanded 
with less deference than comradeship. 


Yes, we | 
They went 
choosing it 


ANET laughed at the unexpectedness of it 

with such gay good-will that he grinned, too, 
her friend as well as Frank’s. She watched the 
| bright streets go by. Any one of the long, sleek 
limousines that slid by might have people in it 
as wonderful as the ones who had passed her 
gate that night. For the thousandth time 
Janet wondered about them. Were Craig and 
and sister, or husband and 
wife, or friends? Was the cross man at the 
wheel brother to either, or Marion’s husband? 


| Janet looked down at Marion’s bracelet on her 


| wrist, 


| 


that shining talisman. It had lured her 
here. They lived here. Anywhere she might 
pass them, that vivid, languid Marion, that | 
tall, quick-smiling dark man Marion had 
called Craig. Of course, not a chance in a hun- | 
dred—and yet there was a chance .. . 

“That’s a grand bangle,” Frank said, as she | 
moved it unconsc iously. “Get you one like it | 
| some day, Bobbie.” 

“Not that, not that!’ said Bobbie mock- | 
tragically. ‘Pearl earrings, dearest, or a nice | 
jade nose-ring, but no rhinestones. I unwrap | 


| the darn things from nine to five every day, 
9 


you may remember. 

“Oh, well, if that’s how you take an honest 
man’s offer,” Frank said cheerfully as they got 
out. 

They all laughed. Everything was gay and 
funny tonight. It was a gala night. 

The chop-suey place was gorgeous compared 
to the little one over the notion store in Denton; 
gaily-painted lattices, dangling lanterns, soft- 
footed Chinese in native costume, and music 
off inacorner. And the dinner, Bobbie pointed 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


out, extolling Frank’s worldly wisdom, was 
only sixty cents! 
“Oh, shut up, Bob,” said her lover, grinning. 
| “Whyn’t you let the kid think it was five a 
throw, and what have you for the hat-check?” 
“Don’t want her to think you robbed your 
| employers,’ ’ said Bobbie. “I broke it to her 
| you were only a poor shipping clerk.” 
“Poor but honest,” Frank said resignedly. | 
Tt was still all funny and happy and exciting. 


| She must tell David, Janet began to think— | - 


Why, she couldn’t! Not till she wrote him. | 
She had been running to tell David every thing | 
ever since she was a baby. And now he was | 
away back home. And Thelma had gone and 
got tangled up with the new doctor, instead of 
being there for David to fall back on, as Janet 
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A Steel Frame Keeps 
This School Case New! 


A new idea in making a school case, Built 
on a steel frame like a skyscraper, The case 
can not curl or become limp. Retains its 
shape, looks new, even after months of hard 
wear. Gives three times the service of ordi- 


| nary school case. Comes in latest waterproof 


cloth and leathertex, many different designs, 
either handle or shoulder strap. Retails at 
$1.00, $1.50, and $2.00. At all leading depart- 
ment stores, stationers, and scho ~ supply 
dealers, If your dealer can not supply you 
send coupon to us with money order. 


STANDARD BRIEF CASE CO., Ine. 
552 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of the famous STANWEAR 
BRIEF CASE made with handles that never wear 
out, guaranteed for 3 years. Retail at $5 up. 
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STANDARD BRIEF CASE CO., Inc 
552 Broadway, New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me a STEEL 
SCHOOL CASE which retails at $1.00 (  ), $1.50 
( ), $2.00( ), Handle ( ), Shoulder Strap ( ). 
Check price wanted and enclose money order. | 
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[A= BRYANT 
4 Maternity Clothes enable 
you to dress stylishly during 
all stages of maternity — 
and after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed to 
conceal condition—and to 
provide for expansion. 
Style Book FREE 
Style Book free, showing latest 
styles in Dresses, Coats and 
Corsets for Maternity Wear. 
Also Apparel for Baby. Send today. 


Sane Hruc ant ee aan New York 
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STERILIZER and CARRIER—A new convenience used in 
paring and guarding baby's food. Quickly sterilises bottles and nipples. "No 
muas or fue, Carry 6 feedings safely anywhere. Particula: 


Dept. 9, 1136 Ohie Building, Tolede “Ths 
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“Wheres 
the can 
PLASTIC WOOD? 


[Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


What good is a drawer without a 
handle? And handles do come out. But 
anyone can fix them quickly and per- 
manently with Plastic Wood. Fill the 
old hole with Plastic Wood, force in 
the screw or handle, and allow to 
harden. When dry it will be as strong 
as new. Also use Plastic Wood for loose 
handles on any kind of house utensils 
—and for cracks, mouse holes, and 
other repairs around the house. 

For bathroom tile cracks, loose tiles or 
cracked porcelain ask for Plastic Wood 
White Waterproof Tile Cement, 


spe- 
cially prepared for this use. 

Handles Hardens 
Like Into 
Putty Wood 

1 Ib. $1.00 14 Ib. 35 cts. 





At Hardware and Paint Stores 
ADDISON-LESLIE CoO. 


503 Bolivar Street Canton, Mass. 














Pittston Says 
“You Showed [ 
Me How to 
Make $2000.00 


in my spare hours, and brought me to The Silver Lin- 
ing we all can find at the back of every cloud on our 
horizon, if we will only work and strive to reach it.” 


WHAT —_ a“ DONE 
yo N DO 


In every town, large or donee we offer honest and sin- 
cere men and women who need extra money, who are 
ambitious to reach out and grasp prosperity and who 
will sell us either their full time or spare hours 


A REAL MONEY MAKING 
PROPOSITION 


taking orders for our nationally known and individu- 
ally Monogramed Business and Personal Christmas 
Greeting Cards, Commercial and Social Stationery, 
etc. We furnish elaborate samples free, pay large com- 
missions in cash every day, also liberal monthly bonus 
to producers, and if you write me at once will show 
you, as we showed Mrs. George, how to make money 
also how to establish a business of your own and be 
come independent 








Manager Dept. 2 


THE PROCESS ENGRAVING CO. INC. 
Troy at 2ist Street Chicago. Ilinois 
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had almost hoped would happen. 
she could write! All about the new job if she 
| got it, and Bobbie and Frank and the tower 
| you could see from the window, and the wis- 
| taria garlands ; 

After they had danced a little while, Frank 
took them home. He had danced first with 
Bobbie, then politely with Janet, then with 
Bobbie once more. And Janet could see with a 
lift of her heart the way Frank’s boyish face 
bent over Bobbie’s little painted one, as if they 

| wanted to dance on forever together. 


Anyway, 


“He likes you,” Bobbie told Janet solemnly 
when they were alone in their room together. 
“T like him,” Janet said across the dark hon- 
estly. “I love the way you two belong to- 
| gether. It—it’s nice to see people do that.” 
| “Oh, we’re just sort of used to each other,” 
|said Bobbie, fiercely ashamed of romance. 
| Then the truth bubbled over in the hiding | 
dark. “Sometimes it seems as if we’d belonged 
ever since we were born, and sometimes it 


seems as if—we never would at all— Oh, 
never mind—toujours gai, Mehitabel! Go to 
sleep, Janet; we have a hard day ahead of us 
tomorrow.” 


Janet said no more. She wondered a little. 
But there were so many things about her own 
life to wonder over that she began to think of 
them instead. And presently fell asleep on the 
strange, narrow bed. 


T WAS a fresh, beautiful summer morning. 
Janet jumped out of her cot with an excited 
feeling in her throat. She was going out to get 
a job! 
“Oh, Bobbie,” she said gaily, 
of sympathy and appreciation, “ 
to go after work! 


sure as a child 
isn't it exciting 
Just think, tomorrow I may 


be a full-fledged Wilkins secretary, or very 
crushed yet hopeful, on the verge of still 
another job!” 

Bobbie laughed. She was nearly dressed. 


Janet had never seen any one dress so fast. 

“Veh, it’s a grand thrill, especially not get 
ting it,” she said with her usual touch of mock 
ery. Then softening, as people always did to 
Janet’s eager sunniness: “You'll get it, kid. 
| You don’t need it to keep you from starving, 
so you can go and eye ’em as if they were a 
thrill no matter what they do. And land it. 
| Come here.” 

She pulled Janet to her for a careful inspec 
tion, patted her hair down a little, wiped off 
|a little extra powder, and finally gave her a 
quick, affectionate pat with “You’ll make the 
grade, kid,” in a queerly motherly voice. 

Bobbie was already giving Janet the tenderness 

she had found at home, the feeling David and 
her own family had, that whatever happened, 
Janet must be taken care of, for fear her sunni- 
ness might fail for lack of being given care. 

And the sunshine did not fail Bobbie. Janet, | 

being tidied like a child, 

Bobbie one of her impulsive, gay hugs. 





love affair, and a whole table to inspect, and 
you know lots more than I do. I’m so glad 
I have you.” 

And Bobbie, piloting Janet to a quick 
breakfast place and instructing her in the need- 
ful economies of that dreadful drain on the 
finances, food-buying, was glad she had Janet. 
There had been a crisis in straight-living, pas- 
sionately-loving Bobbie’s affairs with Frank. 
She needed another girl to live with her, to hold 
her and Frank steady. And she had chosen 
Janet. 

“I’m going to get too fond of you,” 
said crossly. ‘‘You’re one of those 
I spose people alw ays do.’ 4 

“No more than they do anybody 
Janet said with periect honesty She 
ways lived in an atmosphere of love, 
thought everybody did. “I’m getting 
fond of you, but I like it. Why, 
can’t get too fond of people!” 


Bobbie 


charmers. 


else,”’ 
had al 
and she 
awfully 
Bobbie, you 
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| decorating, or beautify home 


laughed and gave | 


“Oh, Bobbie,” she said, “I think you’re the 
most wonderful person! You needn’t talk | 
about not getting things. You have a real 


And she went off lightly on her way to try for , 


Learn at Home 
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Make money in professional 


W HETHER you make Interior Dec- 
orating your profession, or take 
it up to beautify your own home, in 
either case you ‘will find learning by 
this easy home study way a joy! No 
previous experience necessary. Promi- 
nent New York Decorators give you 
petoone ul instruction; and you gain, in a 
few short months, the practical benefit of 
their many years of experience. 
Start your preparation now. Then de- 
cide which you would like; a dignified 
full or part time occupation; a profitable 
business of your own; an authoritative 
source of information on how to keep 
your home charmingly artistic and at- 
tractive; a definite means of increasing 
your cultural knowledge 


Free Booklet Tells All 


Our new 32-page illustrated book explains 
in detail the splendid opportunities in In- 
terior Decoration, as well as this most suc- 
cessful home-study method. Write for your 
copy today. National School of Interior Dec- 
ors ation, ie pt. 39, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York ¢€ 





National School of interior Deserasion. 
Dept. 39, 119 West 57th S N. ¥. C. 


You may send me rane “and without obligation, a 
copy of the new book Interior Decoration 
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Address 
ty State . 
1 am interested in decoration as a profession (1) Home Use 


Women Who Want Money 


Mrs. Kesselman of Illinois 
makes $52 up every week 


he ant some money? Why not we ote wonder. 








Yow ful new Lingerie “V" chain and show others in 
- your community? Many earn spare ti 
Jit money in this delightful easy way You ¢ d 


not need experience 
FREE PERFUMETTE OFFER 


This is a lovely bit of jewelry women 





buy eagerly Stops discomfort of slipping 
shoulder straps! Will not tear fabric 
Perfumette style is marvelous new 
patented way to use perfume. Write for 


full information and Free Pertumette 


offer. No obligation 
LINGERIE ‘‘V’’ COMPANY 


19 Oak, North Windham, Conn. 





concise, informative, and auther- 
tic history. Entertainingly written. Wil 


acquaint the novice with furniture style 
in a short time, Size $44” x 8'y"—hand- 
somely prifted and bound Hes received 
high acclaim from furniture lovers, deco 
rators, and designers. Third ¢ yn, $1.00 
156 Pages post paid—less than half the cost of similar 
30 Chapters books. Thousands sold. Get your copy n0¥. 


250 Illustrations 
Glossary CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 


72-1 Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. Mich. 








WANTED! 1000 WOMEN 


WHO DESIRE TO MAKE MONEY IN SPARE TIME. 
A PERMANENT POSITION OFFERING-CHRISTMAS GREET- 
INGS AND INDIVIDUAL PAPETRIES AWAITS YOU wRiTe 


INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS, CORRY, PA. 










You can earn money t home with Schwer's Original G veeting 
Cards. Piessant, simple, popular plan. Can be done costly 
in epare time among friends. No cash investment required 
Write for “New Greeting Card Plan.” Chariey C. Schwer 
“The Greeting Cord Man", 123 Elm St., West{ield Mass. 
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clean dish | 


A GLISTENING, spot- 
lessly white toilet 
bowl. How difficult it 
must be to keep it so” 
sparkling. No! Not 
difficult. Not if you 
use Sani-Flush! 
ss Sani-Flush removes 
every mark, stain and incrusta- 
tion. No scrubbing, no dipping 
water. Just pour Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, following directions 
on the can. Then flush. The job 
is done. More thoroughly than 
in the old unpleasant way. 

Sani-Flush cleans the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. Banishes 
foul odors. Purifies those places 
you couldn’t reach with a brush. 

Sani-Flush is harmless to the 
plumbing. Keep a can of it 
handy. Use it all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


- areal water softener 


Mn me 


New 
Clothes! 


To give newness to worn 


lothes Stir Satina inte 


PPA 


very thin, boiling starch; 


pour this into the last rinse! 
Clothes like 


tere) new 


and iron more easily! 


Order from your grocer 


SATINA 


A La France Product 


MMU 
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, her job, her cheeks burning rose with the ex- 
| eee nt of what was going to happen. 

Bobbie watched her out of sight, the slim, 
| springy figure with the unfashionably long 
rings curling up over her hat in the back. 

“There’s something about her like a nice, 
gay, little kid that nobody’s told there ain’t no 
Santa Claus. Somehow I don’t want to be the 
one to tell her there isn’t!” 

“T guess you needn’t worry,” Frank said 
shrewdly, when she said it to him over a noon 
sandwi “Everybody feels like that to her. 
She gets ’em, somehow.” 

“She gets me,” Bobbie said shamefacedly. 
“She makes me feel as if Christmas was com- 
ing, and there’d be a fat red stocking for me 

| and a treeful of presents i 
“There is, kid,” said Frank manfully. 
| stick around.” 

“Gotta go,” said Bobbie, jerking a shoulder. 
But she smiled. 


“Just 


ANET meanwhile was just getting into the 
elevator—full of detached and intent people 
—which would carry her to Mr. Wilkins. y 
all looked glorified to her. Did they have jobs, 
she wondered, in New York, in this very build- 
ing, or were they applying for them? And how 
could they look so every day when they actu- 
| ally belonged here, and worked here, and were a 
part of all the wonderfulness and excitement? 

Mr. Wilkins, with a staff of four girls and 
three men, was housed in a suite of three | 
offices, not very big. That is, the offices were 
not very big—Mr. Wilkins himself was. He 
was a kind, roaring old gentleman ridiculously 
like a sea-lion in the geography. As Janet 
spoke to him, she made up her mind to go to 
the Zoo the very next Sunday and see a real 
one. He did not talk as she had expected. 

“Country girl, hey?’”’ he almost shouted. 
“What did you want to come to the city for? 
Tired of haycocks, I suppose. And all 7 want 
is to make enough money to go buy a haycock 
some time.” He laughed at his own remarks 
cheerfully, so Janet did not have to answer 
anything, of which she was glad, for it would 
have taken her some time to explain that there 
were no haycocks in Denton, and all the rest 
So she only said, smiling at him a little shyl 

“T can’t very well commute back and forth 
from where I live, sir; it’s an over-night jour- 

}ney. But I hope you’ll have lots of haycocks if 
i want them.” 

Keeping a zoo for celebrities, 
| Wilkins. (Could he read her thoughts, she 
| wondered?) “Not much chance of anything 
else,”’ he growled cheerfully. 

He really wasn’t much different from Mr. 

| Parsons, who kept the Denton drug-store. He 
had the same way of puffing and pretending to 
scold, and really liking you all the time. 

“T’d be glad to help under-keep,” she said, a 
little shy and a little daring. 

“T believe you might have a knack,” said Mr. 
Wilkins, looking keenly at her. “Here, Billy, 
try this young lady out on dictation.” 

Janet’s heart beat hard, and her cheeks were 
scarlet. But she tried to look perfectly calm 
as she sat down with a pad and listened to 
“Billy.” He was a younger and less explosive 

| edition of Mr. Wilkins, whom she rightly sup- 
posed to be his son. He sat on a corner of his | 
| desk and began reciting a flippant and informal 
| letter to somebody he addressed “Dear 
| Steve,” but who proved, when Janet allowed 
herself sufficient let-down to read over what she 
| had done and know what it said, to be an ex- 
| plorer whom she had supposed even Africans 
addressed politely by his last name. She al- 
most gasped audibly. And then in the nick of 
time she remembered something her father 
| had said once in exasperation: ‘‘The worst of 
| a secretary who takes intelligent interest in 
her employer’s work is that she’s always show- 
ing it. A good secretary has no personality 
unless she’s asked for it at the moment.” 

So Janet went demurely to the indicated 
typewriter and clicked off the letter. And the 
Wilkinses, as she learned later, gave her a good 
mark. 


As 


” said Mr. 


as 


Mr. Billy remarked to his father at 
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luncheon: “Yes, she has freshness and charm— 
and she has sense enough not to be fresh with- 
| out the charm. Hope she lasts out.” 
| After the letter, Janet was nodded to non 


| office to be broken in. She was engaged. 

She went home, walking on air even in the 
| subway. 

Even Bobbie was excited when she heard. 
| She had the typical New Yorker’s worship of 
| celebrities, and the names of the people Janet 
had taken letters to thrilled her as nothing 
had yet. 

“Gosh, and I’ve been working in the rhine 
stonery four years, and never seen anything 
better than the junior partner leading hunks of 
the Social Register through to high-hat the 
wage-slaves,” she mourned. “I believe if you 
went to hunt for the end of the rainbow, you’d 
come back with a flourishing aniline dye fac- 
tory.” 

Janet’s laughter rushed out at this. “No, 
I’d stick to the good old bag of gold,” she said. 
“] think it’s because I’m so sure they’re there. 
| Oh, isn’t New York exciting!” 

“For you, maybe.”” Bobbie walked the room 
like a little restless animal. There were dark 
rings under her eyes. “Not for me. I can’t 
tell myself fairy-tales all the time.” 

Janet stopped thinking of her own wonderful 
things. Bobbie had been so good to her. 
Suddenly it occurred to her to think about 

Bobbie, through her mist of thrilling days. 

“Let me go out and buy some sandwiches,” 
it struck her to suggest. ‘‘You’re all in.” 

“All right,’’ Bobbie said languidly. “Don’t 
go over forty cents apiece for everything.” 

Janet hurried down the stairs, still upheld by 
excitement. She was vaguely sorry for Bob- 
bie’s unhappiness, but—Janet still was telling 
herself fairy-tales. She always would. That 
was one of her charms. As she went toward the 
delicatessen, they leaped up again. The very 
trucks coming down the street might be bearing 
the plane of some world-famous young aviator. 
The greatest concert-singer in America might 
come swishing in tomorrow at Wilkins’. The 
Third Avenue traffic light’s change from red to 
green might mean the beginning, this minute, 
of any significant and wonderful pageant of 
living: of the Prince in his long, sleek car, bend 


derful country estate . . . big dogs leaping on 
the lawns . . . servants saying softly, “Yes, 
Madame,” .. . little children running into 
her arms, saying, ““Mummy, can we have tea 
with you in the rose-garden?” . . . other men 
and girls moving about the grounds, her 
guests, laughing and having parties . . . and 
herself, Janet, with her laughter and her curly 
hair, the middle of everything . 

It was an innocent enough mélange of 
dream And incidentally it carried her two 
blocks past the delicatessen. She laughed and 
had to turn back to find it. 


T WAS dark still in the bedroom when she 
came in, panting from the climb. She had 
not even stopped to put imaginary statues in 


might once have been. Bobbie lay across the 
bed, heedless of her carefully-tended business 
frock. Only the back of her black, cropped 
head showed, buried in a pillow. 

“‘How much was it?”’ she said in a voice that 





tried to be careless. “Gee, that light hurts my 
eyes! Got a—a headache.” 
Janet felt a thrill of remorse. Bobbie was 


really unhappy. She pulled herself out of her 
own palace of imaginings to ask, 

“What's the matter, Bobbie? Come on, sit 
up and have some supper.” 

Bobbie sat up and fiercely dried her eyes. 
“Oh, just the darn squirrel-cageness of it. 
Know how some silly, fool small thing sets you 


grabbed off the five that would have made four 
hundred. A blue hat she just had to have to 
be pretty for Frankie.” She sat up and took a 





| committally and sent to Miss Lee in the outside | 


ing to snatch her up and carry her off to a won- | 


the old niches in the shabby stairs as they | 


off? Frank had got it up to $395.00 in the 
savings-bank. And then his stepmother 
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AUNDRY work to be done—done 
well—done easily and without 
injury to the clothes. Millions 

of women facing this situation every 
week should know the answer to this 
all-important question. 


Is soap and water alone sufficient to 
perform the laundry task in the best 
possible way? That's easily answered 
Just add a cup of Borax in your tub or 
washing machine before adding the 
soap. What a difference! 


More suds, softer water, whiter clothes 
and really clean clothes, for Borax is 
a deodorant and a mild antiseptic. A 
more satisfactory job with less effort— 
that’s what the Borax does. And best 
of all, Borax is always safe, even for 
delicate fabrics such as fine linens, 
rayon and celanese. 
Buy a package of 20 Mule Team Borax 
today and learn to use it always along 
with your favorite laundry soap for 
better results. Write for our helpful 
new booklet, ‘Better Ways to Wash 
and Clean."’ Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
100 William Street, New York City, 
Dept. 459 
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A big help in 


little mish 

“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly is the 

most convenient relief measure you 

can use for first aid emergencies. 

Here are directions: 

Bumps and Bruises—Apply 
presses immediately. Then 
“Vaseline” Jelly. 

Cuts and Wounds—Sterilize with an ap- 
proved antiseptic, dress with “Vaseline” 
Jelly and bandage lightly. 

| Burns and Scalds—Cover the affected area 

E with “Vaseline” Jelly, spread on clean 
linen or gauze. Change dressing daily. 

Blisters—Prick the edge of the blister with 
a sterilized needle, press out the water 
and dress with “Vaseline” Jelly. 

Remember, when you buy, that the trade mark 

Vaseline” on the package is your assurance 

that you are getting the genuine product of 

the Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., Cons’d. 

\ complete new booklet called “100 Hints 

on Health, Beauty and Home Uses” will be 

gladly sent you free. Address Dept. F-9, 

Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 17 State Street, New 

York, N. Y. 
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“ 


Even a pin prick can cause a lot 
of trouble, If you suffer any skin 
abrasion, prevent infection set- 
ting in by the immediate appli- 
cation of “Vaseline” Carbolated 
Petroleum Jelly. Contains 14% 
Carbolic Acid.” Use it liberally 
on the affected part and bandage 
with a soft cloth or gauze. 
Change dressing frequently. For 
sale everywhere, Get the genuine, 
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sandwich, and eyed her dress with returning 
solicitude. ‘Gee, much good it does to cry; all 
you get is a crease in your clothes.” 

She pulled off the dress with the quick jerk 
Janet knew well, and hung it in a draft, re- 
sumed her sandwich, and said: 

“I was hungry. Thanks for the service, 
kid.” 

“But is that all?”’ Janet asked. 
up some more.” 

“No. It’s nothing like all.” Bobbie poured 
it out in a flood now. ‘“Frank’s got a step- 
mother that’s a clinging vine. Frank’s got the 
swelled-up sense of duty the Irish have if they 
have any. Her name’s Claribel—worse than 
mine; can you beat it? . . . She’s one of these 
fat, blonde dolls. All she does is eat candy and 
go to movies and what she calls ‘make a little 
home for Frankie.’ She’s so darn self-satisfied; 
always saying: ‘J’m broad. J believe it doesn’t 
matter what you do long’s you don’t hurt 
others.’ Hurt others, can you beat it? We'd 
be married if she’d go back to work and lay off 
Frank . . . If I had any pride I'd tell him to 
walk out on her or tell me good-by. I haven’t 
any—too crazy over him. He says she was 
good to him when he was a kid . . . She just 
owns him.” 

Bobbie spoke incoherently, but Janet under- 
stood. It sounded real and tragic. 

“Couldn’t he just let her cry and put his 
foot down?” she asked a little scornfully. 

Frank seemed to her a little lacking in bray 
ery, never having seen a kind man in the hands 
of a selfish and unreasonable woman. 

Bobbie winced, then shrugged her shoulders. 
“Ask him that. No—don’t. There’s no an 
swer but breaking off. That’s why I grabbed 
at you. I—I needed you, Janet.” 

Janet did not quite understand, but she did 
what was better: she sympathized 

“It’s dreadful,” she said, “but it may 
straighten out. You're both young yet, and you 
do love each other.” It made her feel queerly 
real and grown-up to be touching and ad- 
vising this trouble. It frightened her a little. 

Bobbie’s thin, tear-stained face glowed. 
“Ves, we do—we couldn’t stop if we wanted to. 
We've neither of us looked at another soul since 
we met; that’s four years now.” 


“He'll save 


JANET threw the papers from the sandwiches 

into the tin waste-basket and sat down by 
Bobbie. Bobbie lay back and talked on and on 
about Frank; how generous he was, how funny, 
how he always had an answer for everything 
you said to him, quick as a whip. And he was 
steady too, and head shipping clerk. But 
Claribel thought every raise meant she could 
just have that much more to spend. When- 
ever he tried to save, she did something like 


| this—bought furniture on the instalment plan, 
| or took somebody to a regular show. 


And she 
always managed to put everything on making 
Frank happy—or somebody happy. 

“And when she rolls those big blue eyes at 

} you and says, ‘I just believe in being find, 
dearie,’ and then grabs off what she wants, 
you almost fall for it. That kind . . . Oh, 
well, come day, go day, God send Sunday. 
Guess I'll go buy a hat tomorrow, to cheer my- 
self up. I don’t often flop this way. Toujours 
gai, Mehitabel! Perhaps I'll click with a mil- 
lionaire sheik at the movies tomorrow and for- 
get my past life. You're a comfort to have 
around, anyhow, Janet.” 

“That’s queer,” Janet said. “At home I al- 

| ways felt, except with the babies, that the rest 
were always the ones who did nice things for 
me David took all the care of me, you know, 
and told me what to do. And Thelma, my 
sister—you should see Thelma. She’s so good 

she’s always worrying about whether things 
are right for her to do or not. And the best 
housekeeper in the world, and so pretty. 
You’d love Thelma.” 

She spoke sincerely. They'd loved the danc- 
ing sunshine of her so that they’d never let her 
grow up very much, the anxious little sister and 
the responsible big lover. She felt this dimly, 
and perhaps she resented it a little. Just the 
same, as she said goed-night to Bobbie again 
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Insure your baby’s health against 
the possibility of colds by dressing 
him in Duofold Health Underwear. 


Duofold material is made of two 
thin, separate layers. The outer 
layer contains wool—for warmth 
and protection. The inner layer is 
made entirely of soft cotton—no 
wool touch irritate the 


can or 


tender skin. 

No other underwear provides, 
in comparable manner, this ideal 
combination of Comfort and Pro- 
tection. Duofold is attractive; it 
wears well, washes well and keeps 
its shape—is available in mixtures 
of wool, silk, rayon, cotton, etc. 
at your dealers’. /msist on getting 
Duofold. Duofold Health Under- 


wear Company, Mohawk, N. Y. 
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Dress 
our Home 


Well. too--. 
with the Bid of a White Rotary Electric 


ne the beauty of finer materials in draperies, 
cushions, slip-covers, bed-spreads — easily afforded 
when you make them yourself. With the new White 
Rotary Electric, sewing is a joy. Every home needs a 





modern White, ready at a moment's notice for special 
work or plain sewing. Then too, if you care to make 
dresses, the White Course in Sewing and Dress 
Creation conducted in 125 cities, shows you every 
step in sewing .. . . A White representative will 
gladly call at your home to demonstrate the White 
Rotary Electric and explain the White Course. 
White Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Martha Washington, a graceful 

Colonial model « + «+ « « + $165 


Also two console types 
The Console, $180 The Mount Vernon, $190 


. <thite 


Rotary Electric 
Sewing Machines 
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Rhinestones 


and burrowed deeper into her pillow, it was q 
comfort to feel that the big picture of David 
was there, watching her, saying that it loved 
her and would always love her. And if Janet 
accepted the love and felt no compulsion to re. 
turn it in kind, why—how could she, if she 
couldn’t? You were made the way you were. 
thought Janet, drowsily feeling for her bangle. 
And tomorrow—tomorrow she would really 
begin having a job—really living in the world, 
with all adventure waiting .. . 


HE job was just as exciting when it was a 

month old. And New York was still a place 
of hurrying adventure and dancing lights to 
Janet. And then, one morning, there was, to 
add to the morning’s pleasure, a letter jn 
Thelma’s neat, clear hand lying on the hall 
table among all the other strange and unneces- 
sary letters belonging to other lodgers. Janet 
opened it and read it after Bobbie had gone 
east to her work, on her own way to the west. 
side subway. Bobbie and she were to meet 
outside of Bobbie’s place of business that night 
and go to the automat together and then, as an 
especial treat, to a down-town movie house 
where admission was fifteen cents only. 

Janet settled into a subway seat which was 
by luck vacant in a corner, and read Thelma’s 
long letter with a warm little rush of affection— 
and pity—for Thelma was still back home! 

“Tiarling Janet, I miss you dreadfully,” 
the letter began. Then it went on to say that 
Thelma still liked the book-keeping work at her 
father’s store, and what fun it was to never 
have to ask for money for anything, and all 
about a budget she was making for herself. 

“T am actually,” wrote Thelma, “starting a 
savings account. But I’d rather you were 
home than any of it.” 

The clear-cut, precise little sentences were 
like a glass through which Janet could catch 
glimpses of her home. Will thought he’d get 
married in the fall. Leila was hard at work on 
her trousseau. Janet must come back for the 

| wedding, no matter how the sea lion and his 
zoo missed her. 

Everything seemed to be going well, Janet 
| thought, though sometimes you couldn't tell 
| through Thelma’s resolute way of cheerfulness. 
| She turned the leaf to see if there was any post- 
script. There was, and Thelma’s clear small 
| hand was a little uneven, as if she had hurried 
or been troubled when she wrote. 
| “Dr. Renshaw has made up his mind to set- 
tle here and shade a general practise gradu- 
ally into brain-and-nerve specialization as 
David meant to do. He is very brilliant and 
clever. But I am sorry, because it means cut: 
ting into David’s practise, David being young 
and just taking over his father’s work. David 
will not talk about it, just stands up for— 
had she crossed out “Burton’’?—“Dr. Renshaw; 
you know how he is. I have talked to Dr. Ren- 
shaw, but he will not see it as Ido. Mother says 
I can not do anything, and that I am just being 
Clever Alice in Grimm, as usual, worrying 
about what hasn’t happened. I am not happy 
about it. But all I can do is say my prayers and 
try to believe it will come out right. I have 
| finished a counterpane done in purple wistara 
|in French knots for Leila. Every one says it's 
pretty. I am wearing my hair shorter. With 
love and missing you awfully x 

Your loving Thelma. 

Janet thrust the letter into her handbag and 
hurried out into the crush of Times Square 
But she had time to think about it before she 
settled down to the day’s routine, if you could 
call the unexpected affairs of Mr. W ilkins 
| office routine. Unlike Clever Alice as she Wa, 
the story worried her, too. She must write t 
| David that night and make him tell her # 
|about it . . . Oh, well, perhaps Thelma we 
|merely being over-conscientious as Usu® 
Anyway, the book-keeping would keep he 
mind off it in business hours. ner! 

“Evidently Dr. Renshaw was enough In love 
to let Thelma lecture him,” Janet thought 
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Rhinestones 


And then her own flood of dictation began, 
and she had no more time to think till the end 


day. 
7 was always done a half-hour earlier than 


Bobbie. S 
comment her, as she had promised. 


So she walked across town and down | 


When she arrived, Bobbie was not yet out- 


side. So Janet went inside the vestibule and 
began to reread Thelma’s letter, bending her 
pretty head down over it. A group of people 
made a shadow passing by her as she finished, 


and she looked up. But they had gone outside. | 


Nothing was to be seen but the never-ending | 


procession of cars and taxis and pedestrians. 

As she stared, suddenly her heart went faster 
from excitement, for a car just starting in the 
bright summer afternoon light looked like the 
car which had stopped at their gate in Denton. 
And at the wheel—differently dressed, of 
course—she was almost sure she saw the dark 
eyes and proudly-set head of the man Marion 
had called Craig. She went outside, looking 
eagerly after the car. But the traflic lights 
changed, and it was gone. 

Bobbie came out from the elevator, airy and 
trim. “Wake up, kid,” she said. ‘Let’s go.” 

Janet started and laughed, and went out 
into the bright evening with her. 

“] hope the slot at the automat holds a good 
tomato surprise,” said Bobbie cheerfully. 
“Holy cats, it was a day! Everybody, all over 
the place, from the boss’ aunt down and up, 
ramping through. Oh, well—I’d rather be 
bothered than bored, wouldn’t you, Janet?” 

Janet laughed. The idea of being bored in 
this town was unthinkable. 

“I’m a country cousin,” she told Bobbie. 
“T haven’t got used yet to the excitement of 
dropping in the money and pulling out a beau- 
tiful surprise, tomato or anything else. And 
we're going to a.movie, and we’re in the city 
where anything in the world might happen 
and maybe will . . . Oh, there the lights are 
changing again.” 

And Bobbie, shown things through Janet’s 
delighted eyes, smiled—not tensely, but hap- 


pily—as people always had done and would | 


always do as long as Janet’s eyes held delight. 
“Baby!” she said. ‘Come along or we’ll be 
ate.” 

“Did you see that long green car just as you 
came down?” Janet asked on an impulse. 

“One car in a traffic jam, and I dead to the 
world? I did not. Nor all the pretty little 


daisies growing down the car tracks, either. | 
If you’re a good girl, I’ll | 


Come on, Janet— 
let you see another auto go by tomorrow.” 

They both laughed again, light-heartedly, 
and went on down in the direction of the auto- 
mat and the moving picture place. But Janet’s 
heart still beat a little faster, for she was nearly 
sure that it was the car she knew. And, being 
sure, she nearly forgot to wonder about Thelma 
and Dr. Renshaw and David. 

(To be continued) 


New Autumn Patterns 
(Continued from page 76) 


woolens now available, (see page 70) it is | 


heavy enough to wear without a coat during 
the early autumn, and yet not so heavy as to 
prove burdensome under a coat later on. The 
new neckline is formed by a scarf which begins 
on the right side as part of the waist, forms a 
—_ in back, and falls free on the left side. 
his new scarf collar is very becoming and will 
be seen a great deal this fall. 

, he dress is made in two pieces: the skirt, 
which gains side fulness from its single plaits, 
° attached to a bodice top; the blouse, which 
—_ on a surplice line, is worn with a narrow 
king er belt. Here again is a dress which is 
_ to the fuller figure. The soft folds of 
fe collar and scarf are unusually becoming 


ond at the same time have a tendency to give 
€ correct proportier 























a Garbage Can 
in Your HOME? 


Be Rid of It- 


Think of it! a dirty garbage can 


in a home that boasts modern 
bathrooms, orautomatic heat, or 
mechanical refrigeration. What 
an offense, what a dan- 


gerous nuisance, when | 
you can have—/or as 
little as $100 f.0. b. fac- 
tory—clean, odorless, 
gas-fired incineration. In 


any home, old or new, 


INCINOR banishes fo io ————EE 


a 





“the decent way’ 


ever the drudgery, fire hazard, 
and health menace of garbage, 
rubbish, and trash. The man 
who installs incinor becomes 
a better neighbor—yes, 
a better citizen—and 
sets a splendid exam- 
ple for his community. 
Surely, you want the 
facts. Send the coupon. 
Home IncineratorCo., 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


INCINOR reduces wet garbage, trash, and rubbish to 
a few handfuls of clean, odorless, sterilized ash. Can 
be installed in any house, old or new, in a few minutes. 
No bother—simply press the lighter button and gas 
flame does the rest. Exclusive patented features in- 
sure complete incineration. Will not attract vermin; 


, 


nothing ** built-in.” 
and institutions, For as 


Made in sizes for all homes 


little as $100 f. 0. b. factory! 


-INCINOR-: © 


THE HOME INCINERATOR 


Good 
GARBAGE..R 





Riddance 
UBBISH..TRASH 


HOME INCINERATOR COMPANY, Name... 
Dept. C : 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Street... ee 
Send me your free booklet**The Decent Way.”” aiccststiciccses 





In using advertisements see page € 
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Our beautifully colored fall and 
winter style booklet, written 
by a famous authority, is 
ready. Please write for your 
copy. It is free. 


harming version of autumn mode — 

inspired by the “dressy’ fall vogue. 
Velvetta completes the liaison between 
your costume and footwear necessary to 
reflect the softness of autumn fabrics. It 
does not crock. You have the assurance 
that dainty hosiery will not be smudged. 
In the whole realm of mode no other 
suede is so exquisite as Velvetta. Its color 
range offers wide choice, but fashion 
decrees dark shades in rich Java Brown 


and Ebony Black. 
HUNT-RANKIN LEATHER 
COMPANY 


ye) 108 Beach Street, Boston Q/? 
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The Boy and His Book 


(Continued from page 59) 


jand at fifteen he had begun the compilation 
|of a universal encyclopedia, at twenty had 
exhausted all the philosophies, and at forty 
had discovered Christianity. 

Taken at its face value, certainly, his con- 
fession shows him an almost perfect example 
of the boy driven to books by an inferiority 
| complex and no doubt as a result ultimately 
| developing into a creative artist. Had Papini’s 
parents blessed him with good looks and a 
large monthly allowance, it appears doubtful 
| whether he would have achieved his literary 
fame. He would probably now be a leading 
| Fascist, administering castor oil to all members 
| of the opposition, especially Socialists. 
| In lesser degree, surely, every one who 
watches children in a school or public library 
has seen something of the same sort—some 
boy, perhaps, frail in stature, or shy among his 
| mates, or supersensitive to the rough contacts 
|of the school and playground, who retreats 
| into books as a refuge and perhaps in subtle 
ways employs, or hopes to employ, his knowl- 
edge of them as a weapon. He has taken, 
after all, the natural way to conquer his sense 
| of inferiority, and a wise person would hesitate 
to oppose it. 

I once heard a schoolmaster advise such a 
boy to forget his books and take boxing lessons. 
I thought it bad advice. The boy knew it was. 
He preferred writing a sonnet to giving a 
schoolmate a bloody nose. It was easier, less 
painful, and he could do it better. And he 
| had a certain sense of values, too, which ranked 
John Keats above Jack Dempsey. But there 
| was only an obscure and uncomfortable corner 
for him in an American preparatory school. 

| He was made to feel inferior, no matter what 
his bookish attainments, because he could not, 
and would not, conform to the athletic and 
“normal” type. The job in his education, of 
course, was to convert what was vague and 
romantic in his reading into a weapon for 
creative self-expression, enabling him to have 
| confidence because he could speak confidently 
—to do for him exactly what Emerson did for 
| himself. 
Parents and Problems 

That is a job, I regret to say, which American 
schools are singularly unprepared to under- 
take. I mention it because I wonder how 
| many parents are prepared to undertake it. I 

| wonder how many parents, blessed with a 
| “queer” son who likes to read better than he 
likes to play ball, are seriously equipped to deal 
with this problem; any better than so many 
parents I encounter are equipped to deal with 
the more general problem of the boy who 
doesn’t read at all? For, either way, the prob- 
| lem of the boy and the book is a vastly import- 
| ant one, and too few parents, too few homes, in 
| this generation, realize the importance of 
reading for the growing child. 

What of the boy who has no inferiority com- 
plex? What of the boy who even the new 
psychologists would have to confess is normal? 
Does he never read? Is he incapable of 
dreams? Do books exist only as a prop to 
timid egos? In the old psychology which I 
studied we were taught that introspection was 
the only final method of investigation, and I 
|am going to employ it here, because I myself 
was the boy I knew best. I think in boyhood 
I was normal and decent. I can not recall that 
I suffered much from inferiority complexes, at 
|any rate. I was never top-notch in sports, but 
I was never among the butter-fingers and 
weaklings. Some boys I couldn’t thrash, and 
the sight of two boys fighting always made me 
sick unless I was one of them. But when I was 
sufficiently angered, there were several boys I 
could thrash—and frequently did. The com- 
munity I lived in was a simple one, so that my 
father, though a schoolmaster, owned one of 
the best houses and enjoyed a certain prestige. 
In those days, so I am told, my personal ap- 





pearance was not such as to cause consterna- ! 














HE costumes presented 
in HARPER’S BAZAR 


are different. They are the 


clothes that are hard to 
find. They are the clothes 
inspired with a feeling 
greater than the whim of 
fashion—an 
of style. They are created 
by artists, selected by ar- 


innate sense 


tists, portrayed by artists. 


8 months of 


Harper’s Bazar 
for $2 


half the single-copy price 


Two dollars is a small sum 
to pay for eight months of 
distinctive and entertain- 
ing costumes—for brilliant 
fiction and features by such 
contributors as Irvin S. 
Cobb, William J. Locke, 
Zona Gale, Robert Hichens, 
Ring Lardner, Susan Ertz. 
Bought singly at 50 cents a 
copy, they would cost you #4. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
57th Street at 8th Ave., 
New York City. 


Please send me Harper's Bazar for 8 months at 


2.00. I enclose my check or you may charge 
this to me 

Name 

Street 

City State 


Canadian postage 65 cents extra; foreign Pos 
tage $1.30 extra. Regular subscription _ 
$4 a year. G, H. 9-2 
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2 | 
riting— | 
for independent women 


and women who seek independence 


HE desire to show definite personal 

achievement or earnings is common 
among women today. In cities and on 
farms, women are feeling the urge to prove 
themselves capable, positive individuals—as 
well as good helpmeets and good citizens. 
It is natural that many should give thought 
to writing. Even a small earned check now and 
then offers welcome, heartening assurance. And 
that sense of inner satisfaction which comes to 
those who spend — of their time in creative 
work has an incalculable tonic value. 


The practical attitude 


Women who adopt this practical attitude to- 
ward writing make two resolutions :— 

1. “In the beginning, I shall forget about ‘fame 
and fortune.’ I shall remember that do not 
have to compete with established best sellers 
like Edna Ferber, Fannie Hurst, Mrs. Rinehart 
and Kathleen Norris. I am looking toward 
more attainable goals.”” Checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 can often be earned for material that takes 
little time to write—stories, recipes, articles on 
home management, interior decoration, etc. 
things that can easily be turned out in spare 


time. 

2. “I shall make a real effort to improve my 
literary ability so ‘hat this material shall be 
well-written—sha.. save an assured professional 
touch.” 

Mrs, Edith J. Tilton, Ashton, IIL, manages her 
nine room house, tends 300 chickens, bakes for a big | 
family. But she finds time to write. 

“Since sending my _previ- 
ous assignment (the fifth in 
my course),” she says “‘I re- 
ceived an acceptance of an 
article which I submitted to 
Hoard’s Dairyman. So far 
this month I have had 





checks for $50.65, which in- 
cludes $12.75 for my writ- 
ing as correspondent for the 
weekly paper.”” 





Miss 


Lorio, 
Chetimaches St., Donaldson- 
ville, La., reports a similar 


Ethel 419 


result. “I am now on the 
reportorial staff of the Don- 
aldsonville Chief,’’ she re- 
cently wrote. “I owe my 
knowledge of writing and 
any success in that line to 
the N. I. A. and its inter- 








iy ‘ esting, graphic training.’ 
Learn to write? Certainly ! 
How? BY WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America’s course 
offers intimate training in practical writing—a 

course as close to facts and modern tendencies 

a8 a newspaper office. 
The emphasis of N. I. A, instruction is on 

Writing—not on academic rules and theory. 

Week by week, you receive actual assignments. | 
First you're “covering” a fire, then interview- | 
ing a celebrity newly returned from Europe— | 
just as if you were right at work on a great 

metropolitan daily. Your “write-ups” are in- 
dividually corrected, constructively criticized, 
and mailed back to you within 24 hours of their 
receipt. That alone is a source of stimulus and 

help that keeps you happy at your work. You 
can see where you are going—feel yourself pro- 
eressing. You are learning to write by writing 

accumulating that invaluable seasoning and 
experience to which so many well-known writers 
attribute their success. 


A chance to test yourself 


ne have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
est, which tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to successful writing 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative 
jeagination, etc. You'll enjoy this test. No ob- | 
igation; just mail the coupon. Newspaper In- 
Stitute of America, 25 West 45th St., New York. | 
LLL SS SS SS SS SS SD SS GE GD GD SNS ED SEED GED SEND UD ED vf 
Newspaper Insti 
tute of America 

25 West 45th Street, New York 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 
Send me, wit} 
Aptitude Test 
for profit, 
September, 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 4 
1 CAI corres 


1 361198 


10ut cost or obligation, your Writing 
and further information on writing 


as promised in Good Housekeeping for 


pondence confidential. No salesmen will Hi 
call on you) | 
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| there wasn’t, indeed, is it significant. 


tion. In short, there was nothing in my boy- 
hood, barring the fact that I never could spell 
and was always the first one ignominiously 
weeded out of the line, to send me to a library 
to compile a universal encyclopedia. I should 


| say, from my memory of those days and from 


much more recent introspection, that my 
trouble rather tended to the opposite of an 
inferiority complex. 

Yet I read books. I began to read them at 
the age of four. At the age of eight I wrote 
them—an astronomy in several volumes, 


illustrated, printed, and bound by myself, in a | 


strictly limited edition of one. At thirteen I 
printed, on a real press, a monthly paper, 
setting the type myself and composing the 
ringing editorials. Politically, my paper was 
Republican. The advertising rates were 
fifteen cents per inch, and the editorials had a 
strongly moral tone. For many years, be- 
tween the ages of eight and fifteen, I read at 


| least two books a week taken from the public 


library, besides anything and everything in my 
father’s library which I could understand, and 
a good deal I couldn’t. A few books were for- 
bidden me, and these I read first of all. My 
outstanding favorites were Charles Carleton 
Coffin’s ““The Boys of ’76,” the poems of Tom 
Moore, Cooper’s ‘““The Last of the Mohicans,” 
Dickens’ “‘Dombey and Son” and “Our Mu- 


tual Friend,” Henty’s “Young Carthaginian,” | 


“Gulliver’s Travels,” and a series of books 


| about the Maine woods, the titles of which I 
| have forgotten, but the name of the author was 


Stevens. From the age of thirteen, when I set 
my first stick of type for my paper, my life 
was dedicated to journalism, because I liked 
it. From the first book I read with any under- 
standing and consciousness of my own roused 
imagination, I knew that books were a part, a 
“emg and wonderful part, of the joy of 
iving. 


Now, I am far from supposing that there was | 


anything unusual in my case. Just -_~ 
“he 
normal child revels in the imaginative world 
opened by books. When schoolmasters tell me, 
as they do over and over again, that prepara- 
tory schoolboys nowadays “never read,” I do 
not accept their view that something is the 
matter with the boys (or else with the whole 
business of reading). I know that something 
has been the matter with the boys’ parents and 
teachers and their methods of bringing up 
children. Especially something was wrong in 
the home before the boys were ten years old! 
To look upon reading as a mere refuge for the 
physically inferior is not natural to boys who 
have not been taught by example to overglorify 
the physical and material things of life. To 
look upon reading as a depressing and tiresome 
and unexciting form of mental concentration 








is not natural to boys who have not been over- | 
stimulated and undernourished by too many | 


movies. 


Books Free the Imagination 

The real glory of reading, of course, is not 
that it creates a new world for the reader, but 
that it enables him to create one for himself. 
It frees the imagination. To me, the greatest 
evil of motion pictures is the fact that, by 
telling everything pictorially, they stifle the 
imagination; while the mind, having nothing 
to follow but physical action—but things, 
that is, which can be expressed in pantomime— 
is never working with the imagination to give 
it significance and sinew and _ self-control. 


| These faults are inevitable in the movies, and 


nothing now known to science or art can cor- 
rect them. Because of them, the motion pic- 
tures will remain, be they ever so censored, 
forever vastly inferior to books, for the young 
especially. 

Once, when a boy, I chanced upon Pope’s 
translation of the Iliad, and read it with a de 
light I can no longer feel, having since read the 


Iliad in Greek. A little later, I heard my father 


quote Marlowe’s stately lines: 


ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium!” 


|“Was this the face that launched a thousand 
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The Mood Package 


Three kinds of letter paper for the 
three moods of letter-writing — for- 
mal, informal and business—all 
in one box—as follows— 

1. Montag’s Dovedown, a paper for 
state occasions. Smooth, white 
vellum—wicth large tapestry-lined 
pointed envelopes. 


2. Montag’s Papier Ardath, for gos- 
sipy letters. A distinctive weave, 
with large round-flap envelopes, 
innerlined with smart modernist 
tissue, 
3. Montag’s Old English Crushed 
Bond, for semi-business, everyday 
letters. Crushed texture of irre- 

roachable quality, with business- 
like envelope, unlined. 

* * * 


Special value $1.00 — at fine stores 


The Mood Packags, a full quire of these 
three Montag papers, ribbon-tied and 
beautifully boxed, is specially priced to 
introduce these papers to you. If not at 
your dealer's, send $1.00 to the makers 
(Canada $1.10). 

MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc., Dept. M, 
ATLANTA, GA., Los Angeles, New York 


FASHIONABLE 


Etiquette Demands 08m the Personal Letter 





In using advertisements see page 6 








**T here seems to be no 

end of ways in which 

I am proving the 
worth of Dixies—”’ 


—so writes Mrs. C____ 


, and 
goes on to say: “I have used 
Drxies for a dainty dessert which 
means no extra dish to wash. And 
of course Dixies do away with 
the family glass. Friend husband 
has demanded Duxtes for the car, 
and shall have them !” 


(Name and address on request) 


What are Dixies? 


In addition to Dixies packaged for use 
in your home and on outings, you will 
find Dixies at the better soda fountains, 
in the stations and coaches of railroads, 
in offices, theatres, hotels, restau- 
rants. And of course you know Dies 
as containers of individual 5c portions 
of only the highest grade of ice cream, 
chocolate-covered nuts, refreshing 
mints, etc. 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 
Original Makers 


Easton, Pa. 
Nowadays 
they eat 
and drink 
from 


ipidua 
INDIVIDUAL DRINKINGCUP CO.,, Inc. 


Easton, Pa. 


Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


of the Paper Cup 


Gentlemen: 


Here is my dealer's name and address: 


Address my free sample carton of the 

New Decorated Dixies as follows:— 
OO 
DE cicntisitneeinn 
Town and State....._.- cescousecsccoseness 
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'The Boy and His Book 


Those lines rang in my head for days. In my 
imagination, the windy plains of Troy were 
vast as the prairie, the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment (the highest building I had ever seen) 
was but a footstool beside Ilium’s topless 
towers, and Helen’s face was so beautiful that 
it was hardly more than a brilliancy of misty 
gold as I tried to visualize it. (I may add, as 
a concession to the new psychology, that my 
best girl at the time had golden hair.) To this 
day the Woolworth Tower quite fails to im- 
press me if I quote Marlowe’s lines to myself 
as I look at it. The vision of my boyhood 
imaginings wakes and dwarfs it. I ask you 
just to fancy a movie of the Fall of Troy, with 
the topless towers of Ilium erected “on the 
lot’’ at Hollywood. I ask you to fancy this; 
but I am cruel only to be kind. When the next 
person says to you, “But if they hadn’t made a 
movie of the Iliad (or whatever masterpiece it 


chances to be), the children wouldn’t have | 


known anything about it,” you can reply, 
“Well, they don’t now.” 

The Iliad isn’t what happened before Troy. 
It is what happened in your imagination when 
you read Homer. 


Realities of Fiction 
The matter is not unimportant. It is deeply, 
to me even tragically, important. In much 
more than the obvious sense that it may keep 
people from reading, the motion picture is the 
foe of literature. It substitutes flat, material 
images for imagination; it opens no doors into 


that infinite world of poetry; it builds no| 
sinews for the fancy nor stores the mind with | 


| memories that in after life are the richest of 
realities. 


The richest of realities—I mean exactly that. | 


Who is more real to you—Hamlet or Martin 
VanBuren? Hamlet or Edwin Booth? Our 
children will have forgotten even John Barry- 
more, but Hamlet will still be a part of their 
| consciousness. When I was eighteen, I first 
}read Keats’ sonnet, “Bright Star,” with its 


| lines: 


“The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human 
shores...” 


I should have to be a second Keats, and 
write a second sonnet, to tell you at all ade- 
quately how my imagination soared at those 
lines, how I seemed to stand upon an exceed- 
|ingly high headland, under the stars, and 
| looked to left, to right, upon an infinite curve 
of glimmering shore with the restless, dark 
ocean curling to white foam at its edge and 
in my ears the organ music of the surf. In 
the perfection of. such an image, as in the 
perfection of a Mozart melody, is something 
gravely sad; its poignancy is a little wistful; 
there is an ache in its beauty. It is an over- 
tone of your life forever after. To this day, 
when I think of the sea, those lines of Keats do 
not actually sing in my consciousness, but just 
back of it—above or below, I know not—and 
the surf makes a deeper music to my secret ear. 

Just try, yourself, to think back over your 
life and see if you can not recall a score, a 
hundred, similar instances, and there will be 
yet more hundreds which you can not quite 
consciously lay hold of, but which seem like 
ghosts just over the threshold—images from 


books, characters met and visualized in your | 


reading, moods and emotions evoked by the 
free play of your imagination amid the master- 
pieces of literature and perhaps amid its minor 
and neglected works 
of your very life and give to it, in fact, that 
color and depth and richness which we mean 
by culture, and which, far more than is the 
case, we ought to mean by civilization. And all 
these images, these remembered moods and 
emotions, this richness and color, came from 
|our own imaginations waked to life by the 
stimulation, the hint, the suggestion, of liter 
ature. If, in the first place, we were passive, 
merely receptive, did not do the actual work of 





which have become part | 
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How Janet Carol 

brought chicken 
to her menu 
and blessings 
on her head. 


Jack Carol smiled broadly as he seated 
himself opposite his wife at the table. 
“Chicken a la King!” he exclaimed. 
“Good girl, my favorite dish. But look, 
Jan,” he added, “isn’t it rather expen 
sive? There’s our jolly old household 
budget, you know!” 

This was Janet's turn to smile, “Of course there 
is, dear, but if you really must know, this chicken 
is prepared by Richardson & Robbins in Dover, 
Delaware. It's all ready for use and comes packed 
in dainty tins. Really, it’s most inexpensive.” 


Jack knew when he was licked, so he said noth 
ing. And besides, the deliciousness of the dish 
before him made eating much easier than talking. 
Finally he looked up, “Please accept my apology, 
darling. I had no idea that boned chicken could 
be so good!” 

If you have never tasted R. & R. Boned Chicken, 
you too have a treat in store. Here are flaky 
morsels of prime chicken suitable for Chicken 
Salad, Chicken Creole, Chicken a la King and ix 
numerable other delightful recipes. Put up in & 
and l12-ounce tins. Here is Janet's recipe for 
Chicken a la King: 


1 tablespoonfual Butter 

1 tablespoonful Flour 

\% cupful shredded Pimento (a 
sweet red pepper, canned) 

pint Milk 

blade of Mace 

small tin R. & R. Boned Chicken 

Salt and Paprika to taste 


- se 


Cook the butter and flour in a saucepan for two 
minutes. Add the milk and mace, and stir until 
you have a smooth, creamy sauce. Stir into this 
the chicken, cut in small pieces, and heat thor 
oughly. Remove the mace and add the seasoning. 
Place the shredded pimento over the top and 
serve in a covered dish. (Recipe tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute.) 


R. & R. products are sold by leading grocers 
everywhere. Kemember the name—Richardson & 
Robbins. 


[I CHARDSON 
ED’ L2OBBINS 
Ly Established since 1855 


Dover, Delausare 
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recreation for ourselves, there would be no 
lasting memory, no real enriching of our lives. 

The wind, it is well known, bloweth where 
it listeth. And the imagination of a boy 
jumpeth where it pleaseth—and presumably of 
a girl, also, since nowadays girls will be boys. 
The point is not to dictate what a boy shall 
read, but, without his being too much aware 
of it, to keep him reading. It is unfortunately 
true that what we are at ten or twelve, we, 
alas! generally remain. The habit of reading, 
of exercising the imagination together with 
the mind—each learning from the other, the 
imagination daring, the mind controlling —is 
best formed young. And once formed, a habit, 
even a good habit, is hard to break. The habit 
of reading good books, of course, is better than 
the habit of reading poor ones, not, it seems to 
me, so much from any question of the forma- 
tion of taste—some of the worst villains have 
exquisite taste !—as because in a good book the 
imagination of the author has been controlled 
by his mind, and the young reader conse- 
quently finds unconscious discipline. “Trea- 
sure Island” and “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea” are adventure stories to the 
boys. But they proceed logically, from logical 
premises. They have plausibility and struc- 
ture. Submarines, for example, are not con- 
structed by fifteen-year-old boys in their 
father’s back yards, as was the case in one dime 
novel I read a few years ago—a dime novel 
masquerading cleverly between board covers 
as a dollar book, for the deception of parents 
and Sunday-school teachers. Remember that 
good books for boys cost as much as good books for 
adults. If you try to economize on your children’s 
books, you are merely buying them tainted mental 
food. 


Imagination Plus Plausibility 

A boy’s imagination is ready enough to 
accept almost anything and needs constant 
discipline. Yet the boy, at the same time, is 
responsive to the realism of logical sequence, 
of plausibility, and on the whole he probably 
much prefers a story which will stand up under 
the analysis of his budding intelligence. As 
one sign of a good writer is that he submits his 
own work, always, to the test of analysis, he is 


the best writer for the boy. The good writer, | 


too, is an artist and therefore unlikely to preach 
or to condescend; he is too busy keeping his eye 
on the object he is writing about. When I was 
a boy, I loathed a book which preached, I hated 
an author who condescended. I do still. So 
does every boy. There has been much dis- 
cussion, pro and con, regarding the “progress” 
of civilization. The con’s have made several 
telling points, but the pro’s have at least one 
irrefutable argument for their side: the old- 
fashioned Sunday-school library is no more, 
and Rollo no longer roams the footpaths of 
Franconia. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth. Who can 
tell where that subtle and secretive thing, a 
boy’s imagination, will find its stimulant? 
When I consider the unlikely places I found it 
asa boy, the oddly diversified list of my favor- 
ite books, I can only marvel at a mystery and 
thank God that I was turned loose in the 
library. I am thinking back now to “The 
Boys of '76,” and I see as plainly as I see my 


desk and inkpot a picture, on the left-hand | 


page, of a mother sitting alone before the fire- 
place, a cat beside her. The bit of text this 
picture illustrated was, I fear, bathos. Her son 
had been killed defending Fort Moultrie (or 
was it taking the fort?), and nevermore would 
she hear his step on the porch, his hand on the 
latch. The passage, however, invariably 
moved me to tears, and its illustration is the 
one picture in the book I can now vividly recall. 
But do you know why? It was because of the 
tat. Thad, as a boy, an old gray cat to which 
I was much attached and which was equally 
attached to me—a fact which I am prepared 
to maintain against all the cat detractors in 
Creation! This cat came up every morning to 
my bed, as soon as she was let into the house, 
and remained curled up beside me until I rose. 
t Was not the lone mother in the picture for 
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HOCOLATE! Just imagine the full, 

smooth flavor of the finest choc- 
olate you have ever eaten, and you 
are anticipating your first taste of 
MY-T-FINE Dessert. Made from a 
recipe that has been constantly bet- 
tered year by year for more than 18 
years, MY-T-FINE has every ingre- 
dient except milk for the 
perfect chocolate pudding. 
That’s why MY-T-FINE 
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lar packaged dessert. Most good gro- 
cers sell MY-T-FINE Dessert. Ask 
for it. A package and 2 cups of 
milk makes 4 to 6 delicious por- 
tions. We would like to send you a 
cook book telling you more about 
MY-T-FINE and other D & C Qual- 
ity Food Products. Your copy is 
waiting for you. Address 
The D&C Co., Inc., Dept. 
F, Bush Terminal Bldg., 
No. 10, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 


TEA BALLS 


“Every Cup a Treat™ 
The most delightful 
Tea you have ever 
Tasted. Easy to use 
always uniform in 
flavor and most 
economical 


GOLD CAMEL COVER-HOLDER 
wih DROP-CATCHER 


is an indispensable arti 
cle of daily use for tea 
pots It protects the 
cover and cups against 
breaking as well as the 
table-cloth from «pots 
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- %eNATIONAL , 
PRESSURE (OOKER | 


Culinary experts—women to whom the 
training of future good cooks is intrusted 
—know the latest, best methods. They 
know the short cuts, the economical 
ways, the healthful and time-saving ways. 
They know the Pressure Cooker not only 
cooks without water added to the food, 
but that it also does all of these things: 

1 Cooks in '4 the time because it 

cooks under 15 lbs. or more steam 
pressure. 


Saves the minerals and vitamins 
lost by ordinary cooking methods. 


Breaks down the starch cells 
and releases hidden nourishment, 
otherwise lost. 


Makes Canning Safe. The U. S. 
Dep't. of Agriculture states that 
Pressure Cooking is the only safe 
method. 

Saves *{ the fuel because pres- 
sure is quickly generated, then one 
burner, turn very low, suffices. 
Endorsed by all domestic science 
authorities: Good Housekeeping 
Institute, Modern Priscilla Prov- 
ing Plant, N. Y. Tribune Insti- 
tute, Prudence Penny and others. 


Special Note: Do not confuse the 
National Pressure Cooker with other 
utensils advertised to cook without water. 
A Pressure Cooker is made of heavy cast 
aluminum. It has a steam-tight cover 
which is clamped on by locking bolts. It 
must have a steam gauge and a relief 
valve on the lid. It must cook and can at 
15 pounds pressure. If the cooker offered 
you has not all these 
things it is not a Pres- 
sure Cooker and will not gg Pe, 

- & 


do what a National 
Pressure Cooker willdo. 
National Pressure Cooker 
20 Spring St. 
Eau Claire, 


Wis. 
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The facts about pres- 
sure cooking are told in 
this interesting book in 
a new and novel way. 
Just write to 
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| only four when I looked this morning. 
| not, of course, directly attribute them to the 


| my life happier 


The Boy and His Book 


whom I wept. It was the cat! And possibly a 
little for the soldier, who would never see the 
cat again. I now have four cats—or there were 
I do 


cat in Mr. Coffin’s book. But so far as one can 
ever determine such subtle matters, I feel sure 
that this picture, and the bit of bathos in the 
text, had not a little to do with intensifying a 
deep affection for animals which has made all 
for me, at any rate. 


The Poetry I Read 
I have a mental picture of a little boy who 
slept in a tiny bedroom over the square front 
hall, a room so small that he could reach from 
the bed to the bookcase, which was also a 
specimen case for minerals, birds’ nests, fishing 
tackle, and sundry other precious things. One 
Sunday morning, instead of leaping from his 
couch, he reached to the case and took down a 
copy of Walter Scott. 
“The way was long, the night was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old . . .” 





The words they skipped, the metre danced, the 
boy in bed was much entranced, and he read 
on and on. A kindly and sensible parent, look- 
ing in and beholding what was taking place, 
deemed him as well employed as if he had been 
going to church and Sunday School and left 
him with his minstrel lay. When church was 
out and his parents had returned, the little boy 
was up and dressed; but still moving in a sort 
of daze, not quite yet emerged from this other 
world of the imagination which he had dis- 
covered. 

There is a volume of Tom Moore’s poems 
still ‘in my family’s library which opens 
automatically to 

‘Go where glory waits thee, 
And if fame elates thee, 
Oh, still remember me.” 


The page is much stained. These stains are 
the result of a mixture of tears and ginger- 
bread. I don’t know now why this poem 
affected me with such sorrow. Perhaps I never 
knew. You will recall the passage in Heine, 
where Heine tells of standing beside one of 
Napoleon’s soldiers who was weeping, and 
weeping with him, and asking him why they 
were crying. But Tom Moore’s poem certainly 
did make me weep. Every now and then I 
would feel like being melancholy (even when I 
hadn’t been disciplined) and, fortified with a 
hunk of gingerbread, I would take down the 
book, read the poem, and cry. } 

In our library was a set of Dickens—the | 
original Chatto and Windus edition, in fact, | 
with the brilliant and spirited plates by | 
Cruikshank and Browne. I knew every one of 
those pictures before I had read any of the 
novels, and I began to read the novels because 
of my interest in the pictures. I had a sister | 
two years older than I, and at first she used to | 
read them aloud to me. To this day I can re- 
call the night when she reached the death of 
little Paul, in ‘‘Dombey and Son.” Ashamed | 
of my unmanly tears in the presence of a female, | 
I crept silently and cautiously from the room, | 
undressed, and went to bed. There I lay 
listening to the rumble of my sister’s voice as 
it came up through the floor, and she read on 
and on, unconscious of the fact that her audi- 
ence had deserted her. I have since been told 
that this passage is, to the discriminating, a 
cause rather for laughter than tears. As to 
that, I can not say. It has been many a year 
since I have aided Mr. Dickens in the demise 
of any of his saintly characters. But at that | 
time it seemed to me terribly pathetic. | 

I had read all of Dickens by the time I was | 
fourteen. Many of his characters were as real | 
to me as any of our neighbors. One of our | 
neighbors, in fact, we always called ““Newman | 
Noggs.”” Of course, I had a favorite book. It | 
was “Our Mutual Friend,” and the other day 1) 
was astonished and delighted to find Mrs. 





' Moore, in a New York daily paper, saying that ! 
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as it scours— 


Especially fine for colored enamelware 

E verything necessary to clean, scour and 
polish is combined right in each handy S. 0.5. 
pad. Simply moisten the edge and give a gentle 
rub or two—away goes all trace of grease and 
grime, soot and stain. Pots and pans glisten 
like new. Cutlery, Pyrex, faucets, drainboards, 
stoves, linoleum are made spotless clean in a 
jiffy. No fuss or muss. Can be used over and 
over. Hands saved. Energy saved. Temper 
saved. Try it! Your local stores have S. 0.5. in 
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“Our Mutual Friend” was still a book which 
her young folks loved to hear read. ; 

But all Dickens’ stories have plots; things 
happen, there is suspense, dramatic excit®- 
ment, and there are also humor, zest of life, 
icturesque, variegated people, and the rare 
combination of adult passions and problems 
with a style and story interest not beyond the 
interest and grasp of a child. The debt of the 
children of my day, at any rate, to Dickens was 
i ble. 
eee being equal, it is surely better for 
a child to read beyond his range than in his 
range, and infinitely better than under his range. 
If a child reads beyond his range, he is con- 
stantly stretching mental muscles to attain 
understanding, he is reading up into the adult 
world, he is growing. Nearly all books for 
young people, I feel, are too much written 
down—which may explain why nearly all books 
about school life are always read by boys be- 
fore they get to school, and books about college 
life by boys still in school. The youth likes to 
reach up into the unknown. Too many books 
for the young are predigested pap. 

The books about the Maine woods to which 
I referred were full of extraordinary trout, 
black bears, and moose. Like all boys, I 
fished, and for a time I hunted—though I have 





long since outgrown that particular species of 
barbarity. I read the books for these things. 
But constantly in them occurred references | 
to an almost mythical mountain towering 
somewhere solitary above that north wilder- 
ness, a mountain called Katahdin. It loomed 
vast in my imagination; it became my goal, 
my Carcassonne. For thirty-five years, thanks 
to those books, I dreamed of that mountain and 
vowed some day to go there. Two years ago I 
went. And right here I am going to surprise 
you. I was not disappointed! It is just as 
large, just as lonely, just as steep, just as much 
the brooding overlord of the wilderness as my 
dreams had conceived it. I have written a 
book about it—a book for boys. I couldn’t do 
less, could I? It is a partial payment, I hope, 
of my debt to that older writer. 

Not a book, but a single poem—Tom 
Moore’s lyric about the Indian maid who 
paddled her white canoe across the Lake of the 
Dismal Swamp—also sent me on a pilgrimage 
after many years; sent me to Norfolk, Virginia, 
and up the canal by tiny steamer, and then in 
to Lake Drummond in a dugout canoe. I 
camped for a week by the Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp. I saw, alas! no Indian maid, but I 
lost all sense of the world in that mystery of 
dark water and hanging moss and brooding 
cypress trees, 


Books That Awaken Tastes 
Nothing in reality so profoundly affects a boy, 
I think, as a powerful and repeated act of his 
own imagination. In my case, at any rate, I | 
can directly trace not only a love for mountains 
and the wilderness, but at least two difficult 
and expensive adult trips to reach them, years 
later, to my boyhood imaginings, awakened 
first by chance reading. Valuable as pictures 
may be in education, they can never quite do 
this. They satisfy the eye too completely at 
first contemplation. It takes the brooding of 
imagination to plow those lasting furrows in 
the mind which somehow affect one’s very 
character. Facts, in education and in life, are 
hecessary and inescapable things, no doubt; 
but even more of our adult existences than 
many of us suspect are lived not in a world of 
fact but of imagination. The things of thi: 
other world affect us much more profoundly 
than do most of the facts of the material 
universe, 
But, of course, while you do not want your 
boy to be matter-of fact, you want him to be 
master of facts. You want not only his imagi- 
eed te ated, but his mind trained. In- 
of ae ” om object of a parent's Inspection 
; 1€ books his boy reads, it seems to me, 
re on br dae that as far as possible the 
week of adventure have an artistic ground- 
of logic (as they will have when written 





by really good authors) and that the boy gets 

















Tidbits 4om the Sea 


NORWEGIAN BRISLING 


These plump, tasty little fish are the 
choicest of the Norwegian Sardine-pack 
For light lunches, Brisling are delicious 
—appetizing and rich in food valv 

Children, particularly, enjoy Pristing. 
These tender little sardines are caught 
only in the cool clear waters of the 
Norwegian fjords, and packed in purest 
olive oil or choice tomato sauce. 

When next you buy sardines, ask for 
Norwegian Brisling. 


Always look for the name Norway on the label 


NORWEGIAN BRISLING 
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Fine flavor makes fine 

cooks. And three genera- 

tions of fine cooks have 
used 
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CANNED SOUPS 


are so widely used that the prob- 
lem of flavor becomes im nt. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is most 


popular of all seasonings. Use a tea- 


spoonful or more to each can. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


* SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, 231 West St., N.Y. 





Malt-O-Meal is a wheat cereal flavored 
with specially prepared barley malt. Has 
a delightful flavor and cooks in two min- 
utes. Excellent for infant feeding. Makes 


fine puddings, porridge, etc. Send us 
your grocer’s name and we will send you 
a sample that will serve four people. 
CAMPBELL CEREAL COMPANY 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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THE SECRET of SPARKLING CHILDHOOD. 
Feed Children Sufficient Vital Vitamins 


There is a food delicacy that thousands of mothers know—and 
other thousands should know—so rich and constant in vitamins 
that children thrive on it. @ It is Nucoa, the vitamin spread for 
bread or for toast, rolls, waffles. @ Nucoa Nut Margarine is 
made from carefully selected cocoanut, peanuts, milk and salt— 
no animal fats. It comes to you creamy white, but may be colored 
as butter is colored with a pure government-approved color 
wafer. One of these is wrapped with each pound of Nucoa. 
g For use in cooking or melted on vegetables and meats to 
bring out their full, rich flavor, there is nothing like Nucoa. 
Noted for purity, cleanliness, food value. @ Nucoa is made 
under strict government regulations in the big sunlit kitchens 
of The Best Foods, Inc., where the very air is filtered to keep it 
pure. Children like it—and so do the other members of 
the family. 


Like all Best Foods Products, Nucoa comes to you fresh and 
perfect—all its flavor there. From the time it leaves the Best 
Foods kitchens it is carefully safeguarded. Triple-wrapped. It 
goes on big Nucoa trucks to especially chosen dealers and 
reaches the dealers’ ice-boxes in perfect condition. And then 
—fresh and fine to your very door. @ The Best Foods, Inc., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Jacksonville, Norfolk. 


“Margarine is wholesome and healthful, and has a high 
and nutritious value.” 


Prof. W.O. Atwater, Director U. S. Government Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Washington, D. C. (Senate Reports 1900-1901) 


“There is no sound, scientific, practical or economic basis 
Jor excluding vegetable margarine from the diet.” 


Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., President-Director, Food Research Laboratories, 
Inc., New York City. 


Not every grocer is permitted to sell Nucoa. If you wish the name of a dealer 
who sells Nucoa in your neighborhood fill in and check the coupon and mail. 


If you would like further information about this fine food simply check the 
coupon accordingly. 


THE REST 
FOODS, INC, 
297 Fourth Ave. 
Dept. G.H. 9-28 N.Y. C. 
Please tell me the name of the 
pearest grocer who sells Nucoa. (] 
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Please send me further information about Nucoa 


(Write name and address in margin) 
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The Boy and His Book 


| his share of books about rea/ adventure (books 
| like “‘The Assault on Mt. Everest”’ or Shackle. 
ton’s trip to the South Pole) and his share, too 
of strictly factual books—those reference 
books of boyhood which far more than many 
parents realize can stimulate a boy’s faculties 
and also teach him how to turn to books for 
| help in later study. Let him have the Spauld. 
ing rule books for the games he likes, get him 
| Caulfield’s “How to Ski” and Kephart’s or 
Miller’s books on camping, and a few simple 
books on how to build cabins, canoes, or other 
things dear to his heart. From such books the 
step isn’t far to an interest in mechanics or 
science, or, at least, to the knowledge of how 
to use books for reference—the realization of 
the association of print with the realities of 
life. 


The Humor in Books 


I find I have said nothing whatever about 
humor. Yet boys adore humor. Curiously 
enough, there is little of it in the books we 
adults write for them—not conscious humor, 
at any rate. Watch any boy—or any girl, for 
that matter—on Sunday morning dive for the 
funny page. You infrequently see them dash. 
ing for Sunday School with equal alacrity, 
The other day I attended a Boy Scout camp- 
\fire. There were about seventy-five little 
| fellows ringed around the fire pit, ranging in 
|age from twelve to sixteen, most of them 
| nearer the former figure. There were two or 

three of us men there to talk to them. 

“What shall I talk about?” said one of the 

men. 
Instantly bedlam broke loose. Seventy-five 
| voices cried out for apparently as many differ- 
|ent topics, but at last I made out clearly the 
following demands: 
| “Tell us about spooks!” 

“Tell us about ghosts!” 

“Tell us about wild animals!” 

“Tell us a funny story!” 

Gradually the various demands melted into 

only two. Half the crowd yelled, “Tell us 
| about spooks,”’ the other half, ‘“Tell us a funny 
story!’ I present this evidence for what it is 
worth, but as one of the men whispered to me, 
“If you are wise, you’ll write a funny ghost 
story for boys and make your fortune.” 

Alas, I was unable to meet either demand, 
certainly not on the spur of the moment. I can 
| never remember a funny story when I want to, 
|and I have had no experience whatever with 
|spooks. But one of the other men, it turned 
| out, knew a lot of funny stories. At least, the 
| boys thought them funny, and so did he. | 
| didn’t, but I didn’t count. I sat jealously ina 
corner, forgotten, while this chap reeled off 
anecdotes to the immense delight of his audi- 
ence. It was an elemental kind of humor. It 
was funny-paper stuff. But it got the boys. 
And I realized as I sulked in my corner, like 
Achilles in his tent, why it was that I didn't 
think Huck Finn was funny when I was a boy, 
and why boys don’t find any humor in Penrod 
today, and why the front rows at the movies 
| shriek with delight at a well-aimed custard pie, 
and why somewhat elderly and_ delicate- 
minded librarians or fastidious parents are not, 
perhaps, always best qualified to select humor 
to please the young. I suppose that Kipling, 
perhaps, comes nearest to juvenile humor of 
all first-class writers. 

I regret to report that not a one of us men 
could meet the boys’ demand for a spook story. 
It was evident that the youngsters wanted 4 
shiver, and we couldn’t give it to them. No 
doubt, every properly equipped juvenile 
library should contain some spooks. 

It is a troublesome and perplexing subject 
books for boys. The truth is that every sepa 
rate boy is a separate problem, even to himself. 
Most of the time he doesn’t know what he 
wants any better than you do, though I am not 
sure but he knows what he meeds sometimes 
better than you do. He needs food He needs 
something to wake his mind, incite his imag 
nation, or satisfy his curiosity. He needs, i 
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The Boy and His Book 


short, good books, and informative books. _ 

The only thing I am really sure of is that it is 
far better for him to read books of fiction above 
his capacity rather than under it, adult books 
rather than juvenile if he is fifteen or even, in 
some cases, younger; that among the juveniles 
he should always read books which follow the 
laws of probability and are honest in their 
treatment of facts, not books of wild, im- 
possible adventure which debauch his sense of 
reality and drug his imagination; and that 
among the books of fact he should be supplied 
with the latest and best books which begin 
within his comprehension and lead his mind to 
fresh curiosities. 

But, even with the best intentions in the 
world and the best books, no parent can tell 
where the lightning is going to strike. 
one piece of advice which I can give with 
absolute conviction is this: what a boy is going 
to become is largely determined before he is 
ten—that is, it is determined in the home—and 
school and college can do little more than 
tend and water the seeds already planted. The 
parents’ duty to give a child the love of print 
can not be delegated to public libraries or 
schools. The modern attempt to make the 
libraries and schools function as parents, while 
it may be better than no parents at all, is a sad 
substitute for the real thing. When the child 
has to turn on the radio for a bedtime story or 
go to the public library Saturday morning for a 
fairy-tale, he is a pitiful product of the twenti- 
eth century. 

Ina home where the parents don’t read, why 
should the children? In a home where there 
are no books, why should the children respect or 
be interested in books? In a home where the 
imagination is not fostered and fed, why should 
we expect a love of imaginative literature? 


The Freedom of the Library 


Teach your children to read when they are 
young (any normal child can learn at four), and 
keep the world of books open to them. Give 
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the boy a library of good books of his own, in | 


which he will take a pride, and include therein 
a number of fine, stirring books you think are 
beyond him. Have a library of your own and 
let him see that you value it. Read the Bible 
aloud now and then, not as a religious exer- 
cise but solely for its narrative interest and its 
beautiful, stirring sound, so the echo of its 
prose rhythm will sink into his consciousness. 
Don’t let him go to the movies so often that 


they become a bad habit, like a drug, destroy- | 


ing his powers of concentration and of imagi- 
native creation. Above all, don’t try too much 
to dictate his reading, don’t try to feed him 
moral tracts, don’t erect verboten signs. 
before him all you can of the great world of 
print, show him that you love it, and let him 
browse and wander where he will. He doesn’t 
want to read to have his morals improved, any 
more than you do. He wants to be thrilled 
by a story, fascinated by a new fact; above 
all he wants to have his emotions touched, his 
imagination kindled. 

What books will do those things for him, he 
doesn’t know. You don’t know. Only the 
Lord knows. But no book can do them for 
him if you do not perform your part, if you do 
not put plenty of books at his command, let 
him realize by experience what joy they can 
give him, and encourage him to feel no shame 


% LITTLE JOURNEYS IN 


Safe rules for 
raising your “Baby 


¢ KeepBabyathomeunder 
the same diet and care, 
With a daily program of 
sunshine, fresh air, regular 
feeding and regular hours 
for sleep every normal baby 
will lay the foundation fora 
strong, healthy body. Write 
for free booklet, “Pushing 
Back the Tide of Infant 

| Mortality’, by an authority 
\on the care of babies. / 
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Keepin 
Baby 


The advance of medical science has 
pushed back the tide of infant mortality, 
and mothers of today, guided by the spe- 


| cialist or physician, are raising babies, as 


Put | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


that he is a reader, but pride, rather, and the 


deep love of print. Do this before he is ten, 
and you will have given him a_ priceless 
eritage, a gift that will make his entire life far 
richer and even mean the difference, perhaps, 
tween a commonplace man and a man of 
culture and creative distinction. 
Eptror’s Nore: An excellent list of one hundred 
and fifty books with descriptive annotations has 
been recently published by the Baltimore Rotary 
Club; “Books that Boys Like”. Copies can be 
obtained from the Baii:imore Kotary Club for ten 
— Parents’ associations, libraries, and other 
sat d Clubs can purchase these lists in quan- 
Mies with local imprint, at a low cost. 





never before,to robust, happy childhood. 

They are increasing the comfort of 
their little ones, too, with Mennen Bo- 
rated Talcum —the modern baby powder. 

To overcome chafing and rawness, par- 
ticularly in creases and deep folds of the 
skin, to relieve prickly heat and diaper 
rash, this mildly medicated soothing 


—_ is ideal. Made especially for 


abies from the finest talcum, and air- 
floated to the softness of a whisper, it 
forms a delicate film of protection for 
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healthy 


Baby’s sensitive skin that is anti-fric- 
tional and antiseptic. It absorbs moist- 
ure, relieves itching, and imparts a 
cooling, comforting touch that brings 
contentment to the baby and help to 
the mother. 

It pays to insist on Mennen Borated 
Talcum —the modern, scientific baby 
powder. 

Accept the free offer below —a 
benefit to both mother and baby! 

If Baby's physician advises an ointment, 
use Mennen Baby Ointment. For dry skin 
and scaly scalp it is safe and soothing. 
Waterproof and healing. 

The Mennen Company, Newark, N.J. 


The Mennen Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


MENN&N - 


Borated Talcum 
~~! Baby Powder 


FREE THIS MONTH. Ask your druggist for 
this Combination Package containing a 
shaker can of Mennen Borated Talcum and a gener- 
ous free tube of Mennen Skin Balm. Both for the price 
of the talcum alone in this Combination Package— 
25c. Mothers will enjoy using Mennen Skin Balm — 
the well-known skin tonic. Non-greasy. Smooths and 
heals rouchened skin. Soothes and cools sunburn 
Keeps your hands soft and beautiful. 
In using advertisements 
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Your 
Kitchen 


Hours 


so pleasantly com- 
fortable with this 


INSULATED 
OVEN 


How much easier kitchen 
tasks can be with this 
Tappan In-So-Top range! 
Insulation holds the heat 
in the oven, keeping your 
kitchen as comfortable as 
your living room. Oven 
heat control and ventilation 
give extra hours of free- 
dora und better baking re- 
sults. All-white, color trim, 
too, in lovely Tappan tints. 
Write for 
“Delightful Kitchens” 
Circular 


THE TAPPAN 
STOVE CO. 


Mansfield, Ohio 
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Insulation keeps the 
heat in the oven 
like your refrigerator 
retains the cold. 
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In-So-Top 


—_ — * GAS RANGE 
, IMASTER BAKE POT! 


=) GREATLY IMPROVED e 
bakes and roasts food right over the open flame. You 
* can also bake more than one kind of food at the same 
time. Saves time and labor. The amount 
of fuel saved is amazing. Can also be 
used over an oil flame. No kitchen is 
complete without one 

$10 for complete outfit at depart- 

ment and hardware stores. 
If your dealer cannot supply you write 


APPAN 


Ghosts 


(Continued from page 81) 


never had abated—when she heard his step 
each night, his key in the lock. No matter 
where she was in the house, she alwa 
managed to be right there when he opened 
the door, slipping against his heart. 

“Sweetheart!” 

“How did things go today, Bob?” 

“Big! I put over that Westing deal. Want, 
celebrate. What'll we do? The sky's the 
limit.” 

Business was never humdrum to Bob. It 
was thrilling romance. He loved it, and she 
did. It was men like Bob who shoved a busi- 
ness along, by sheer youthful ardor and faith, 
into their dream of it. 

Nights when there was a board meeting, or 
an important conference, Alice always waited 
up for him, her heart pounding with excitement 
and hope and dread, knowing Bob was going 
to try to put his pet idea over to the directors. 
Oh, would they see? Or would they think him 
a visionary, hot-headed, presumptuous kid? If 
only she might be there, invisibie to every one 
but Bob, and wave him a little hand-clapping 
of encouragement. If only he could tell it to 
them as he told it to her! She could picture 
him on his feet, uncertain of himself, nervous, 
beginning to talk—young and slim and fresh- 
visioned before those scarred old veterans of 
industry. And then he would get into it, and 
his dream would sweep him away—leaning 
| forward there across the long, mahogany table 
|in the directors’ room, his voice charged with 
living fire. Before the eyes of these cautious, 
grizzled old men youth would walk with its im- 
petuous daring, its beautiful building. 

Twelve o’clock. Time he was home, Oh, 
Bob, if it’s failed! There was his step. Alice 
flying down. That first glimpse of his face— 
Bob’s face was so transparent. 

“How did it go, Bob?” 

“Kid, they liked it.” 

Tears choked up in her eyes. They clung 
there. A big moment for Bob when they had 
| “liked it”; a bigger when he brought the news 
home to her. 

“Come along, let’s find a sandwich and I'l 
tell you.” 

By the kitchen table. A bottle of milk from 
the refrigerator. A loaf of bread, cheese, and 




















Join the Rainbow Club 


To Increase Your Income 
In Your Spare Time 


HAVE you enough for your fall needs? Is there a 
troublesome bill to pay? Or would you like the money 
to buy pretty things for the Hope Chest, for little 
trips, an emergency fund, or to increase the family 


budget ? 


Have you a club fund for which you are working, 
or a college pledge to meet? Are you a stay-at-home 
confined to room or chair, but in need of a depend- 


able source of income? 


The Rainbow Club offers a way to earn extra money 
without interrupting your regular work or home du- 
ties. Our magazine work is possible for you all. And 
there are attractive gifts and other advantages for 


you, too. Write today. 


Master Bake Pot Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 





Mrs. Wilhelmina 


See ee eres enee ee ae ae ee ES Oe Oe eS DO ee ee ee ee udd, 
. . | of New York, 
Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club | Rell ; 
Good Housekeeping Magazine ' Rainbow Club 
S7th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. i worker 
Please send me full information about your spare-time, money-mak- t 
ing plan, without obligation to me. I am anxious to use my spare time ry 
profitably. ' 
; Fill in 
PRSMNR. cosccsss0 and Mail 
BOTORE.. os cn essencéeces Coupon 
\ for 
Cin bbeccbessnssenecsecees State Details 


RC-92k 


"lettuce. Bob still tingling with excitement, 
| . - - 
| gesturing with the long bread knife. 
| “Look here—we sat like this— Now say 
| the milk bottle is old Bennet and the cheese is 
Ward.” (Alice caught a comic resemblance, 
went off into gales of mirth.) “I sat right 
across. Adams had just mentioned that—” . 
Alice listened, starry-eyed, her curls all any- 
how, her breath coming fast, her teeth chatter- 
‘ing from excitement. Bob out in the floor 
| making his impassioned speech to the chees 
and the milk bottle. Something enormous 
and priceless came down to them in the small, 
white kitchen there. Love and loyalty and en- 
thusiasm, and the adventure of planting some- 
thing of their very own in a business that 
been old before they were born. 


T WAS Bob who had brought this bright face 
to things. Nothing was a bore to Bob. A 
ride through the country was a thrill. Planting 
a rosebush a thrill. His work. A show. A 
pork chop. A little old begging, scraggly 
puppy. (“Look at the darned beggar, Alice 
licked my foot; I can’t turn him out. ( ould 
you find some little old something for him to 
sleep on out here in the garage?”) <A rainy day 
at home. A sunny day at home. And always, 
even when they quarreled, that extraordinaty 
magic between them—the thing that was gone 
now. 

But there was another side to Bob. He was 
temperamental, unreasonable, fiery, saying 
ugly things to her and to Robin. Things he 
didn’t mean, Slamming out. Bang! Latet 
creeping back to her, haggard with remorse; 
wordless, ashamed, dropping his face agalls, 
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Story of Little 


Milk Rebels 


— and bow they grew! 


“I don’t like spinach—I hate 
milk!" Every meal is a battle. 
Mother cries. Father loses his 
temper. For without proper food 
children just can't grow as they 
should. 

Then came Thompson’ s Choc- 
olate “‘Douste Mattep"’ Malted 
Milk. A new idea. And here's 
what happened to the milk rebels. 


Milk 

Children who wouldn't touch 
nilk love it prepared this delicious 
way. They up a chocolate 
“Dovste Maren’ Malted Milk 
for themselves. Three glasses aday 
go down like magic 

Milk is the most important, 
single food for a child. Thomp- 
son's doubles its nourishment and 
makes it twice as easy to digest. 
It also counteracts the binding 
tendency of raw milk 

When children drink the amount 
of milk they should, abnormal 
appetites for sweets and highly 
spiced foods tend to disappear. 
You find them not only drinking 
milk, but eating their vegetables 
and salads, 

Weight 

By adding Thompson's *‘Douste 
Matrep’’Malted Milk toachild’s 
regular meals, gains of two and as 
much as five pounds a month are 
made. Muscles grow firmer and 
teeth grow stronger. This has 
been demonstrated by many ac- 
tual tests in schools 

Because Thompson's is ““Dov- 
8 Matren’’ and not ordinary 

malted milk, it actually has a great 
power of digesting other foods in 
thestomach. With betterdigestion 
and better assimilation, children 
pickup weightsurely and steadily. 


mix 


Nervousness 

Normal, f healthy children haven't 

ctves.”’ For example, they do 
Not fidget, they are not unusually 
— they go to sleep easily and 
quickly. Often these nervous 
traits are caused by appetite 
troubles, which result in under- 
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This chart shows normal weights for boys and girls. Unless infection or 
sickness is holding your child back, you will be oupenes how quickly 
im up to normal 


this ‘‘DousLe MALTED"’ Malted Milk will bring 


Delicious <<a 
and creamy 
—hot or 
cold 


weight. 
Thompson's 
“*DouBLe 
Matrep" Malted Milk helps 
correct the root of the difficulty 
by building the child up to nor- 
mal weight. Itis surprising how 
often stubborn, nervous traits 
vanish as thechild grows strong- 
er, and more vigorous on three 
glasses of malted milk a day. 

A cup of hot malted milk 
before ohine helps to over- 
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For Mother, Too 


If you are overweight, SUBSTI- 
TUTE Thompson's for your reg- 
ular meals. Its high vitamin and 
mineral value will protect you 
against the dangers of dieting. 

If underweight, ADD Thomp- 
son's to your regular meals. It will 
help you build up to normal. 

Take Thompson's hor at bed- 
time, for sound refreshing sleep. 
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In using advertisements see page 6 








come sleeplessness and restlessness. 


Millions of Mothers 


Literally millions have found that 


this solved the problem of their 
little ‘milk rebels." It helps add 
to their weight, check nervous 
disorders and appetite troubles. 

A cup of Thompson's, hot with 
breakfast, and a hot or ‘cold serv- 
with each meal is 


ing recom- 
mended. It also makes an excel- 
lent after-school luncheon. Serve 


Thompson's regularly the same 
hours of the day. It quickly be- 
comes part of the daily habit 


Why Thompson's Became 
So Popular 


The scientific, double malted proc- 
ess makes Thompson's Malted 
Milk dissolve instantly in hot or 
cold milk, merely by shaking; it 
gives it a smooth, creamy malty 
flavor; it adds mineral sales that 
help build bone and muscle and 
retains all the vitamins of whole 
cream milk and grains. It tastes 
better. It is more convenient. It 
does more for health 

You can buy it at every grocery 
or drug store in one pound or five 
pound packages. There are 30 
servings in every pound. Each 
serving is nearly a meal in itself. 


75c value shaker—sample and book of 
weight charts— mail coupon 





THOMPSON'S MALTED MILK CO 
Dept. 26-2, Waukesha, Wisconsir 
Please send me a large size, 75c value 
aluminum shaker, a sample of Thom 
son's ““Douste Marten” Malted Milk 
and your book of weight charts. I enclose 
only 25¢ to cover packing and mailing 
costs. 
Name 


Street 


City State 
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is yours 


FREE 


ANE BRYANT’S New Fall Style 
Book will be sent toyou FREE! 

One copy is reserved for you—waiting 
for you to send us your name andaddress. 
This Style Book is your guide to Fifth 


Avenue’s newest and most attractive 
styles, all correctly proportioned by 
Lane Bryant to give the slenderizing lines 
that add so much to the charm and per- 
sonal satisfaction of every stout woman. 
Lane Bryant Sizes 
Lane Bryant sizes are not merely larger 
sizes, they are slenderizing styles, cor- 
rectly proportioned for stout women, 
with ample room at arms, bust and hips. 


And remember that Lane Bryant's 
prices are lower. You can save money 
on dresses, coats, hats, shoes and all 
accessories. Satisfaction guaranteed on 
every purchase or money refunded. 


Send for your FREE copy 
Every woman of full figure and every 
stout miss should see for herself the new 
beauty that comes with Lane Bryant 
Styles. Send now for this new Fall Style 
Book. One copy is yours FREE. 
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her breast. 
boy—her man. 
Life—how it tore at one’s vitals! 


Slenderizi 
Fashions 
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For STOUT 
WOMEN 
and MISSES 


SLENDERIZING FASHIONS 
SIZES 367058 BUST 














Retail Stores: Chicago 
New York Detroit 
Brooklyn St. Louis 
Baltimore Philadelphia 


Address Dept. 12, 


fane Fryant 


39th STREET AT FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 




























But Soon Made Jea Room Fortune™ 


Pin-money was all | wanted—at the start. But my 
new Tea Room method was so successful that I 
found it just as easy to make big money as little 
money. There's a lot of money in Tea Rooms—the 
nation's*‘eating out.” Let metell YOU how tostart 
Write for free booklet Address Josephine Ware, 
Dept. 19, 52 West 39th St., New York City 


Just Wanted Pin Money 
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LINEN, COTTONS, SILK ETC -ALL STORES 
Sent Postpaid For SO¢ — PaySON'S INDELIBLE INK CO~ 
RM HENSHAW AVE. — NORTHAMPTON — MASS 
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*T’ AKE the list to your dealer and he will 
fill your order. It pays to have a full 
supply on hand for every purpose if you 
want to “make play of housework”. As 
pioneers RITZ household cleaning aids are 
the final word in this field. Each of the fol- 
lowing is exactly fitted to save and serve— 
(J Sponge Dish Cloth Floor Cloth 

|) Chamois Dusting } Prepared Silver Cloth 

Cloth Bath Tub Cleaning 





(D Prepared Window Cloth 
Cloth (CE High Glow Polishing 
Heat Proof Pot Cloth Cloth 
} Patented Glove (for furniture and 
Dusters autos) 


Broom Covers } Lettuce Bags 

Ironing Sets Laundry Bags 
LJ Linen Kitchen Towels, J Ritz Sets in handsome 

et gift boxes 

Be sure you ask for RITZ. At Department 
stores, House-furnishing and Hardware 
shops. For Dealer's name and 25c we will 
send you the famous RITZ Silver Cloth in 
the red box and valuable booklet 


JOHN RITZENTHALER 
73 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 


TM 
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FOR CARE-FREE FALL CLEANING || | 
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Write today for folder 


illustrated in colors and describing how you can 
bring the fragrance of flowers 
into the home permanently 


‘ . this free folder will tell you all 
about this new vogue which has swept 
the country . . . about Sanozone Air 
Perfumes and Urns. . . artistic and 
classic in design they fill the room with 
the fragrance of flowers . . . Sanozone 
Urns not only serve their purpose but 
are extremely decorative as well, and 
may be used as wall-vases for small 
bouquets . Sanozone eliminates 
undesirable household odors, cooking, 
etc... . sold by drug and department 
stores . . . hand-colored or plain. 
Write today for beautiful circular 
—sent free of charge 
DEALERS: Additional dealers 
wanted, write for information. 
Sanozone Chemical Co., 





Simplex de- 
sign. Hand- 
colored or 
plain. Size 


anozone 
air perfumes 


1128 Roy Street, Phila. 


Ghosts 


Her arms about him. Her little 
: With suc. 
cess had come this question of women, It 
hadn’t been Bob’s fault at first; they ran after 
him. Then Bob changing. His eyes—those 
transparent eyes that could not hide their 
secrets—growing veiled. The knowledge of 
the awful truth. Having to accept it. Alice 
alone, thrashing it out, fighting to save her 
home, to save Bob. The torture of that. At 
last something within her had snapped, All 
at once she was done. She told him so, She 
told him to go and never to come back again 

never... never never And 
Bob had gone. And hadn’t come back, 

For a long while afterward the days and the 
nights were a blur, as she moved through areas 
of strange unreality Her mind kept living 
along with Bob couldn’t tear itself away. 
When it rained—when it was cold—was he 
wearing his rubbers and remembering to put on 
heavy things? And then she would remind 
herself that he had his Maizie. 


HE voice of the little clock striking nine 
| “ brought Alice from deep retrospection. She 
rose, patted her hair once more, had a last 
reassuring peep into Robin’s room, and de. 
scended the stair. 
| Time for Bob, and there wasn’t an extn 
flutter to her pulse. There wasn’t a trace of 
resentment or ill-feeling left. She could meet 
him as she could any friend. She sat down, 
| picked up a book, and opened it where she had 
placed a marker. 
| The peal of the doorbell broke the stillness, 
Bob’s old impetuous ring. It brought Alice to 
her feet, eager, starry-eyed—and then she 
| stopped, a hand over her heart. Steady there! 
| She wasn’t, after all, so complacent as she had 
thought. She didn’t want Bob to find her 
agitated or upset, because as a matter of fact 
she wasn’t, and there must be no misrepresen 
tation between them. 

So she stood for possibly ten seconds, then 
she went forward. 
| The light in the hall, shining from one 
| shadowed lantern, afforded the merest dim im- 
| pressions, and their indistinct faces faced each 
other without the uncomfortable awkwardness 
of a closer scrutiny. 

Bob said quite naturally. 
Alice?” 

He didn’t offer to shake hands. His voice 
sounded steady and brisk and disarmingly 
friendly, but it hadn’t the old aliveness. It 
was rather the tired business man’s voice now 
Well—two years. Even Bob’s wings could get 
clipped with time. 

“Fine, Bob. It was good of you to come 
Put your hat and gloves here.” 

He looked about, grinned. “You've move 
things.” ; 

(“Yes, my dear, several things.”) “Its 
Matilda. You know she gets these moving 
spells.” Inside she was saying: “Thank you, 
Bob, for establishing just the right tone of easy 
cordiality and humor. Something’s taught 
| you. Two years ago, you’d have come back 
whining.” 

“Good old Matilda.” 

They went forward into the living-room— 
a room of soft loveliness with its cool greet 
walls, its bright chintzes, shaded lights, ane 
tonight a riot of pink roses giving an atmos 
phere of perpetual summer. : 

“Is she,” inquired Bob, hanging on © 
Matilda asa safe, impersonal topic, “is she ve 
calling up the police department to get Buste 
arrested for ‘no-countness’ and then goin 
down and brandishing her fists to get him out 
again?” 

“The same thing—over and over.” ; 
A flicker of amused understanding, of mutual 
comprehension, passed between then 
| of tolerance for Matilda and Buster, for them 
\ 


“How are you, 


| selves, for all human flesh and its fallibilities 
“That’s life, Alice.” 
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This 


Amazing New-Type 
Toaster Gives It to 


You Just That Way 
—Automatically! 


ust say How 


You want your loast 








No Watching, No Turning, No More Burnt Toast 


If you ever see this automatic toaster work, 
you'll never again be happy with the toaster 
you're now using. 


It’s really a wonderful thing. The Toast- 
master is in use in over 175,000 homes and it 
has replaced many less modern toasters. 
More than a mere “toaster.” An efficient 
toast-making machine that works itself 
automatically. 

Without wate hing or turning, it gives you 


the Exacr kind of toast that you want 
Every Time. 


: your choice is medium toast, you set a 
me indicator that way, slip in a slice of 
read— ‘and goon thinking about other things. 


Ina few seconds you hear a “pop”—your 
toast is done and discharged automatically; 

the electric current automatic ally turned off. 
That’s all. It can’s burn toast. If you want 
~ brown toast, it gives it to you just that 
way. If dark brown just that way. No 
watching: no bother; no grief. 








mm. a slice 








it’s there on 
top. Just the 
kind of toast 
you ordered. 
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No Other Like It in the World 
It is called the Toastmaster. Protected under 
U. S. Patents, there is no.other like it. 
Electric Light Companies, Department 
Stores, and Electric Shops everywhere you 
go have the Toastmaster on display. 
It toasts both sides at once. Thus the toast 
is supremely better. It never goes “wrong”’ 
even once. You can leave the room while 


it’s operating. ; ; 
See TODAY 
Buy no toaster, for yourself or as a gift, 
before seeing the’ Toastmaster. Seeit work, just 
once. Then you'll know why it is in use in 


over 175,000 homes and why it has replaced 
Why thousands 


many less modern toasters. 
are flocking to it. 

Waters-Genter Company, 
232 N. Second St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


TOASTMASTER 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TOASTER 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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illustrated. 
© Perches, Terraces, and Sun 
Rooms 25¢ 
© Dining Rooms of Various Types 
for House and Apartment 
© Colter in Your Home—with Charts 
in Full Cotor $1.00 
© Decorating Bedrooms for Every 
Member of the Family 25¢ 
© Arranging Comfortable, Charming 
Living Rooms 25¢ 
( The Etiquette of Serving Break- 
fast, Luncheon and Dinner Oe 
© Dressing Tables, Bedspreads and 
Sofa Cushions (New) 2% 
©) Decorating Details and Terms You 
Ought to Know 25¢ 
© Hand-Made Rugs, Hooked, Braided 
and Woven (revised) 25¢ 
O A_ Typical Colonial House— 
Dr. Shippen’s 25c 
0) How to Equip the Clothes Closet. . .25c 
( How to Paint Furniture-—How to 


Refinish Natural Wood Furniture. .25c 


Check those you want. 





PLAN your DECORATING 
with EXPERT HELP 


You can have the help of the experts of Good Housekeeping 
Studio in your decorating, and the benefit of their experience 
to show you the short cuts and economies. 
assured of the correctness of every detail. 
below are complete on the subjects they cover—profusely 


OO 


opno0o0ag0 cw Oo 


OC 


Send stamps, check, or money 
order (not cash) to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Ser- 
vice, 57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York City 


You will be 
The folios listed 


Carpets, Rugs and Floor. Finishes. .25¢ 
Furnishing and Decorating a Five- 
Room Home for Two Thousand 
Dollars 25¢ 
Decorative and Practical Treat- 
ments for Woodwork and Walls 
A Spanish-Italian Living Room 25¢ 
An English Renaissance Living 
Room 
Stenciling 
at Home 2 
Lamp Shades and How to Make 
Them : 2 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 
Windows and Doors 
Smart New Slip Covers and How 
to Make Them 
The Ideal Living-Dining Room 2 
The Principal Periods of Furniture 
Design Since the 12th Century 


Furniture and Fabrics 
° 


Early American Living-Dining 
Rooms and Bedrooms 

Artificial Leather Binder for 
Folios You Already Have . $1.00 



























One Weray Geinese Regale Lily and 6 
Lily of the Valley sent for 20c and names 
of 4 friends who 
clude FREE 25c 
Hybrid Delphiniumé Catalog, if request- 
PIKE, 


[' ed.( This offer may never appear again.) 


Seedsman, inc., Dept. G, St. Charies, til. 











AUDELS FLOWER EDUCATO 


SENT ON APPROVAL to all interested in 
Flowers. How to name and recognize flowers ° 
and plants; how to prepare and fertilize soil; 
what, when, where and how to plant; how to 
cultivate, improve and grow; how to treat 









diseases, insects. Complete reference index. Quick 

answers to questions. DeLuxe binding; flexib) 
ket-size; gol ; 600 *; hu eds of 

illustrations uthentic, concise, up-to-date 


Send only name and address for“ Avoris GaRrpen- 
ers Gur” (The Flower Educator) on 10 days 
free trial. Price ru if satisned; payable $1 a month 
THEO. AUDEL & CO 


ee he 
65 West 234 St, New York, N. Y, Dept. 502 


Gorgeous Springtime Blooms 
y SHUMWAYS 
Pedigreed Bulbs 


Shumway’s “Pedigreed”’ Bulbs are imported 
direct from Holland; guaranteed largest sizes, 
first quality. You can’t fail to produce tulips of 
gorgeous beauty. Make your selections today 
at our new low prices. Delivery charges prepaid. 


Superfine Mixture — Largest Size Bulbs 





100 Darwin Tulips, 17 varieties > * $2.95 
100 Breeder Tulips, 15 varieties - 8.50 
100 Cottage Tulips, 12 varieties . 3.00 
100 Early Single Tulips, 12 varieties 3.25 
fed : arly Double Tulips, 12 varieties 3.25 
00 








arrot Tulips, . 

5 varieties . . $3.00 
100 Crocus (1% in. Dia.) 
) varieties . . $2.50 
100 Hyacinths, 
10 varieties . . $13.75 
100 Crocus (1% to 2 in 
Dia.) 5 varieties. $3.75 
100 Narcissus, U.S. grown, 
5 varieties - »« . $8.50 
60 bulbs at the 100 rate 

FREE CATALOG 

Our new catalog, in full 
colors, pictures a great va- 
riety of Tulips, Narcissi, 
Hyacinths, Crocus, Peonies, 
Lilies, etc. A helpful guide 
to gardening, free. Write 
today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
(Established 1870) 
SEEDSMAN 


128 S. First &t. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





September 1928 Good Housekeeping 
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Autumn Edition, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Shrubs. 


also offers 
Narcissus, 
Send for free copy. 


Crocus, 





TO MEND FURNITURE fick 


stick—mends celluloid, toys, fur- 


niture, leather goods, bric-a-brac, 
ete. 10 & 15¢ sizes. Sold by 10c stores, 
hardware, drug, 
16c size sent by 
McC 











Your child can “go 
to school” at home! 


No matrer where you live, your child may 
have Calvert instruction at home from Kinder- 


garten to High School . . . under expert 
supervision. Calvert School furnishes books, 
supplies, and by mail supervises and guides 


the work of every pupil. 

Established in 1897 as a day school, it 
has taught thousands of children at home and 
abroad by its long-distance instruction. “While 


resident in Egypt,” an engineer writes, “we | 
used the Calvert Home Instruction Courses 
for our daughter. On our return to America | 
after 3 years, she entered fifth grade and has 
done the public school work with ease.” 
Your child can also have school without 
leaving the ideal environment of home | 
M. Hillyer, A.B., ar- 
vard, author of “Child Train- 
ing,” “A Child’s History of 
the World,” etc., is Head 
Master. 
For descriptive booklet 
address 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
89 Tuscany Road 
Baltimore Maryland 





for Fall EE ROSES | 


Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1928 
new Darwin 
Lilies, 
Established 1850. | 
The Dingee &Conard Co.,Box 17,West Grove,Pa. | 
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| she hadn’t broken up that corner. 


Ghosts 


“Yes, life.” 
He waited for her to be seated, then took 


| himself off to his old corner. Alice, seeing him 


headed for it, had a swift, regretful pang that 
His chair 


| the stool with the shaky leg, the table and 


lamp and ash tray. But Bob flopped down ip 
it as off-hand as if he’d occupied this spot only 
yesterday. : 

“There’s a.janitor up at the building—” ang 
he was relating an amusing episode, Irish 
philosophy and Irish humor. 

Suddenly Bob reached down and picked up 
the stool, examining that loose leg, giving all 
his attention to it. “Got a hammer, Alice? 
No—don’t get up—gimme the tongs,” 

Alice handed them over and sat back with 
a sudden stillness upon her. She had made a 
discovery. When he looked up just now to 
take the tongs, she had seen. The lamp shone 
directly in Bob’s face, and it was changed, 
There was a quality gone from his glance. 4 
light turned down. He had suffered. Probably 
he had learned from that suffering as she had 
learned from hers. Or was it doing Bob good 
to have the right kind of woman handle him? 
Her own trouble had been that she was never 
able to see him hurt. Yes, he had needed a 
sterner hand. The thing that life did to us 


| was to show us through our own tragic blunders 
| where we erred. That was why people said 











that second marriages were always happier 
Or was it that one had learned not to expect 
too much? She didn’t know. 


BoB had the stool on the floor again, trying it 

out with his foot; and while he was stil] bend- 
ing over it, he got down to business casually. 
“Now, this matter of the divorce, Alice—I'm 
dashed sorry to have you go through the pub- 
licity and all, but it’s a case of tooth-pulling, 
One big yank, and there you are.” 

“Ves,” 

“Keep in mind that it will soon be over. 
The reason I thought we’d better talk things 
out between us—you see, lawyers drag in every 
little thing, make such a darned hurrah over 
personal affairs. Now, for grounds—you'd 
better say desertion.” 

“Oh, Bob, I don’t—” 

“We'll have to. That or cruelty, which has 
always sounded a little comical to me. No 
body will take this seriously anyway—don't 
let that disturb you. But if it’s desertion, 
there’ll be less argument. First we'll have to 
appear before—” 

With his eyes on the wall straight in front of 
him, his voice conversationally pitched, Bob 
talked on—outlining the whole thing. When 
he got around to money, Alice stirred ul 
comfortably. 

She spoke, finally, disliking to tell him, yet 
feeling he should know. “I—I won't be 4 
burden long, Bob.” 

“You mean—you and Bayliss?” Still look- 
ing at the wall. 

She admitted this, uncertain how he would 
take it. ; 

Although Bob’s lips pressed together in 4 
thin, constrained line, he nodded. 

She said: “You see, Bob, a woman must 


| have something definite ahead—a foundation 


upon which to start life again. You don’t go 
on living until you’ve mapped out a future. 

“That’s true.” 

“About Robin. He’s yours as much as hess 
mine. I haven’t meant to keep him from you. 
I don’t want to be selfish.” 

Bob’s head swung down and sideways s0 she 
could not see his face. 

“Poor little shaver. 
rotter a man can be!” 

“Never mind. What I’m trying to say > 
this.” She clasped her hands together, and het 
eyes grew wide with fear, but she said it. “Ay 
time you want him, you may have him stay 
with you for a while.” 

Bob sat like a person turned to stone. After 
an endless pause: “Best let him forget. He 


I—God, Alice, what 
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ow long 
before you 
when anyone looks? 


VAT of the fur- 


niture that today you love? Will 
you still be proud to have your 
friends see it five years—ten years 
—from today? 


There is one way in which you 
can be sure that the beauty you 
buy today will endure for years 
to come. 


Insist upon furniture that is built 
of genuine American Walnut on 
all exposed surfaces. Be sure that 
legs and frame are of walnut as 
well as the paneled tops or sides. 
For only in that way, can you be 
sure of retaining the beauty of 
walnut through the years. Unlike 
the numerous substitutes used, 
American Walnut alone can keep 
alive the charm of walnut's figure 
and color and finish; it has the 
post strength necessary to kee 

urniture stout and stable, its col- 
Of is zn, not on, the wood itself 













and so that color hides scratches 
that show up as ugly blemishes 
in substitute woods. 


When the best of the furniture 
craftsmen build their best, they use 
walnut throughout. Yet you can 
have genuine walnut throughout 
onany piece for but slightly greater 
cost than were you to be content 
with short-lived substitutes. 

If you want Walnut’s enduring 


beauty, insist on Walnut frame 
work as well as Walnut panels. 


Ul blush 


“AMERICAN 


ALNUT 


AMERICAN WALNUT—THE TREASURE WOOD OF ALL THE WORLD 


201 
a, a r 
Be sure that the | 


shown in White are 
Genuine Walnut. 















\_ 


4 ' 
SEND FOR THIS VALUABLE BOOKLET 
American Walnut Manufacturers Association, 
Room 2805, 616 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me your booklet describing the means by which I can readily 
distinguish between genuine American Walnut and its imitations 
also the full story of walnut's use in fine furniture through the ages. 
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linoleum has 











Packed in handy cans, 
ready for use. 


September 


can be easily wi 
B/C Lacquer 
on in one hour. 
twice a year makes it easy 
linoleums bright and new, 
from wearing and saves 


UDDY tracks, loose dirt and stains are removed by manny wiping 
with a mop or damp cloth—scrubbing is unnecessary —w 
en lacquered with B/C Linoleum Lacquer. Instead 
of dimming or discoloring the beautiful colors of 
leums, B/C keeps them looking fresh and bright indefi- 
nitely. It is as colorless as water. B/C forms a 
covering that shines like polished marble. 
not grind in — it remains on the surface where it 
d away. Applied with a brush, 
ries so that it can be walked 
An application once or 


en the 
our lino- 


rotective 
irt can- 


to keep your 
keeps them 
labor and 


time in cleaning. You can get B/C 
at department, floor covering, 
paint and hardware stores. 
Special trail offer: Fill out 


coupon, send with 


pint can, retail 
price, 60 cts. 


i 
i 


BECK WITH -CHANDLER COMPANY, Dept. 109, 
Avenue B and Wright Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 


ers name and 25 cents 
and we will send you 
a regular half- 





deal- 





Light mopping cleans 
floors casily and 


quickly. 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed is 25 cents to cover mailing costs on a half-pint can of 


B/C Linoleum Lacquer (retail price 60 cents). 
Name 

Address 

My dealer's name is 


1928 Good Housekeépin 


Ghosts 


was such a tiny lad two years ago, he wouldn't 
remember much, and he’ll soon come to think 
of Bayliss as—”’ He dropped that and finished 
lightly, hurriedly. “I’m satisfied. For myse 
it’s best I didn’t see him at all. When he groys 
up and can understand the world, then we 
share him. But his childhood belongs to yoy,” 

Alice from sheer relief was silent. Bob wa: 
silent. There seemed nothing more to be said 
Everything was settled. An uncomfortable 
ness rose between them. The discussion hag 
been as a third person in the room, a mediary 
That disposed of, a veil had blown away, and 
she and Bob, who once had been so full of eager 
things to say to each other and to share, sgt 
abashed in each other’s presence, tongue-tied, 

She must speak. She made polite inquiry— 
anything. “Your business, Bob? Is it going 
nicely?” 

““D0-S0. 
months.” 

“Why, that’s great. I didn’t know.” 

Vice-president—that far and glamourous goal 
of which they had once spoken with bated 
breath. 

“Yes, great.’ Not particularly enthused, 

Another uncomfortable lapse. Another banal 
inquiry. (Why didn’t he get up and go?) “And 
your health, Bob?” 

He lifted his head, looked across at her 
grinned. A sort of brave grin. “Same old 
Alice.” 

“Stupid, isn’t it? So wifely. 
care for a wifely woman.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” He cocked an eye at 
her. ‘‘Bayliss, eh? He’d care for that sort of 
thing?” 

“Of course, Bayliss—” 

Bob brought his shoulders up and spoke 
warmly, almost too warmly, as one hearing 
| himself make a speech before himself. “Bay 
liss is the finest man on the top side of the 
earth. He’s your kind, Alice. You ought to 
have found him first. I—I’m darned glad. | 
can always think of you as happy and wel: 
| cared-for.” 
| His voice dropped. ‘“I—I’d just like to say 
! this, Alice. I’m sorry for the rough deal | 
handed you. I’ve always wanted to say it 
but what’s the good of words? I was yellow— 
through and through.” 

“Don’t, Bob. It’s over now. I’ve forgotten 
Besides, if we never made mistakes, how should 
we learn wisdom?” 

“This—knowing about Bayliss—has made 
me feel better than I have since—” His sen 
tences led eventually to blind alleys from which 
he must extricate himself, “Thank the Lord | 
didn’t ruin your life completely. You't 
young. You've long years ahead for happiness 
and love.” ; 

She made a beseeching gesture. “It isn't 
for myself primarily. I don’t so much matter 
But Robin needs a father.” 


I’ve been vice-president thre 





Men don't 


HE hadn’t meant to be cruel. Things had 

been going so well with them. She was onl 

| being honest, and perhaps not wanting Bol 

bes think her a woman who couid lightly ds 

| card one love for another. But at her wo ' 

Bob bowed forward suddenly in a mute, tra 
huddle of things too great to bear. 

Alice rose, walked away to the window 
| occupied her hands with the roses. She had 
|had to turn her back on Bob quickly. That 
old, old failing of sorrowing over him. The 
line of his bowed shoulders—beaten, broken 
agonized. She saw him as Robin grown 
manhood and wrong, and hurt to the soul be 
cause of it, making a last gallant attempt # 
restitution. 

She knew now that Bob’s casual, easy ma 
ner had been assumed; it was his effort © 
| make this interview as easy as possible for het 
| not to trade on her sympathies as he had always 
|done. A final valiant gesture to 
many things. 


| 


| 


The room was still—the room that held then 
For the last time tossed & § 


| for the last time. 
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Ghosts 


together on a wave of rending emotion and 
suffering such as had characterized their wed- 
ded life. And as Alice stood getting herself in 
hand giving Bob a chance to do likewise, she 
faced & truth. Those ghosts—those wraiths of 
their days together—did not die. Would never 
die " ea ESE, 
Love—an agony. Either, accepting: it, one 
must endure this agony or, putting it aside, live | 





on the surface of things only. Placid, con- 
tented, peaceful—yes, but never plumbing 
depths. Life offered no other alternatives but 
these two. — 

Well, she was worn threadbare by the searing 
tempests of a great love. She wanted, more 
than anything, to renounce it. All she asked 
now was peace. Only that. How welcome 
peace would be after the storms of life with 
Rob! She knew that this visit would Jeave its 
car. But in time that, too, would heal as 
other scars had. Bob was suffering now. Per- 
haps he would have a bad night or two when 
the bright lights were put out and alone he 
faced realities in a dark room. But it wouldn’t 
be more than that. And he could have his 
Maizie now—his dazzling, fascinating Maizie, 
undoubtedly Bob’s kind as Bayliss was hers. 

From the corner of an eye she saw him stir, 
sit up, shake his shoulders. He was all right 
again. Bob got to his feet 

It was ended. It was done. They had 
tottered a dangerous moment on the brink of 
a precipice-—and they had been able to pull 
back. 


OB’S voice had again its note of friendly 

casualness. ‘And I believe that’s all, Alice. 
It was much better thrashing it out between 
ourselves, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, much.” 

He crossed the room with his old buoyant 
step, brisk and final. Alice saw him, the 
troubled element in her life, passing out of it. 
Delinitely and forever. Saw the smooth 
safety of life with Bayliss close about her— 
foldherin. She was so grateful for this that she 
had a quick impulse to be as generous as Bob | 
had been. She wanted him to find happiness. | 





She did indeed. 

Lob stooped and picked up his hat and 
gloves. Moved toward the door. | 

She didn’t go to the door with him. She was | 
avoiding the futile formality of touching his | 
hand at parting. An absurdness for them. 
She stood under the little dim lantern, and she | 
spoke, 

“I do wish you all the happiness in the 
world, Bob. One mistake helps a person choose 
better, doesn’t it? You'll be happy this time.” 

“This time?” 

She said: “You'll be marrying, of course. I 
—I do hope you will, Bob.” 

He gave a short laugh, threw his head up- 
ward in a way she remembered, and stood with 
one hand on the door knob, gazing at the line 
where the wall met the ceiling. 

“Marrying?” said Bob whimsically, ironi 
cally amused. “Why, I—I am married.” | 
There was something profoundly convincing in 
his words, . 

She could see the line of his throat. A sort 
of contraction there. She stared at that line 
of his throat, 
ae you’ve some one—there’s some one 

u— 

_Bob opened the door. Behind him the black 
night loomed. “No,” said Bob, jovially opti 
mistic; “no—there’s—no one.” “ 

She heard him with a sense of shock, of 
panic. This wasn’t fair of Bob. He must tell 
her. He must. He must drag out with him 
ghost of their love—not leave it lying about | 
reid stare at her in the night. Not leave her 

Mnking that perhaps— 

I I thought—but Maizie—” He had 
mn te. Me home for Maizie. | “Why— 

Bot J you re marrying Maizie. é 
‘ane eae and looked back at her. There 

1g about him—the guileless trans- 





How one woman learned 
to play a dual role 


am expected to 


“In attempting t 


I used caffein with 


wasextreme irritabilit 


eyes were brighter, 


MRS. A. 
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RE you surprised that one lit- 
tle change in diet can do so 
much to improve a woman’s 


| appearance, and to further her social 


and business success? It’s really not 
strange at all. For this modern life 
with its endless demands on a woman’s 
time is strain enough on her delicate 
nervous system. Add the extra tax on 
nerves and heart that mealtime stim- 
ulants frequently impose... often the 
result issleeplessness, irritability nerv- 
ous exhaustion. Remove the stimu- 
lants—life brightens up and smooths 
itself out. 

Try it yourself and see! Eliminate 
caffein from your diet for 
thirty days—drink Postum 





‘6 AM an average modern woman. I 


cient in business. | must be a charming 
companion to my husband; and my 
house must be immaculate. 


exacting requirements of today, I have 
found Postumindispensable. Formerly, 
my meals. First 
only once, then twice < 


insomnia. I looked years older. Friends 
urged me to give up my business. In- 
stead gaveupcaffein,andtried Postum. 

“Tn less than thirty days I was quite 
normal. No, more than normal—my 
and I had more 
color than ever before. I felt my best. 
And when a woman feels her best, she 
can accomplish her best.” 
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be alert and effi- 


» live up to the 


aday. The result 
Vy, headac hes and 


H. CLEMENT 
Warren Road 
San Mateo, Cal. 





Postum is made of roasted whole 
wheat and bran—no trace of any 
artificial stimulant in it. Nothing to 
keep you awake, toattack your nerves, 
to cause headaches or indigestion. 
Postum is such an appetizing drink, 
too—with a rich, distinctive flavor 
millions prefer to that of any other 
drink! 

Your grocer has Postum. Or mail 
the coupon—we will send you one 
week’s supply free, as a start on your 
30-day test. Please indicate on the 
coupon whether you wish Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup, or 


Postum Cereal, prepared by boiling. 





with yourmeals instead. Then 
judge its value! Note how |} Poste 
much better you feel, how  ; |} me, wit! 








: 7a , -1 InsTanr Pc M — ( ‘ } 
much younger you look! Soicananel Setemnitr on thie ened vou i 
* Pr stum CEREAL eeeeeee e prefer 
srepared by boiling) i 
© 1928, P. Co., Ine. wer , . 
Name — - 


‘Postum is one of the Post Health Products, : : 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, i] Street 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Choco- ; 
late. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 
easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes 


City 











G.H.-9-28 
Company, Ixncorporatep, Battle Creek, Mich. 












t to make a thirty-day test of Postur Please send 
out cost or obligation, one week's supy 
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THEM 
»W UP 
\KAYNEE” 


Ko 
om 
a 








F, om the smart- 


looking Oliver Twist — | 
Waistforthefiveyear 
old, right on up to the 
stylish white broad- i 
cloth shirt for the 
“prepster”’, (illustra- 
ted)— every Kaynee 
blouse or shirt has 
the manly, custom- 
tailored look that a 
real boy likes. Mothers appreciate the fine tailoring, 
long wear and washability. The price appeals to Dad. 
And the boys openly approve the snappy long pointed 
collars, the barrel cuffs and other exclusive Kaynee 








refinements. Leading dealers everywhere feature Kay- 
nee. Write for ““Boy Types and How to Dress Them’. 
The Kaynee Company, Dept. G-9, Cleveland, Ohio. 


q : 3 Ipproz ed by the Boys 
avynee 


BLOUSES +--+ SHIRTS +++ SUITS. 


See eeeeenenenenenneneseesees 


ITT Tee 














Free Samples of smart new 


age ape Bic MoNEY 
Corticelli Silks {23 RyeRrooD 


You find charming de- 






signs and shades, mar- Free Book . 

vaews quite dears Tells How | Hand Color Greeting Cards 

ee ; | Send for big | 

inCorticelli DressSilks. | 9 Fret rock eh tl” | We show you how to color beautl- 
See our new silks at | ing 187 Christ. | fully. Start making money first day 

your dealer's. Corticelli's mas designs and | No talent necessary. Color 100 cards 

name is your guarantee of =| telling all — an evening—S$6 to $15 profit! Many 

smartness, beauty and | § selling. Gr bet- | Make big money every season, in 


quality. Sew with Corti- 
celli spool silk for strong, 
smooth seams and nicely 
fitting garments 


FREE SAMPLES 


spare time. Get $1 Trial Box con- 
taining an assortment of cards, 
(sell for $3 to $4 when colored) 


ter, send for $1 
Trial 
Box 







paints, brush and _ instructions. 
Write NOW. 


Corticelli and Brain- Little Art Shop, Dept. 114-A 















erd& Armstrong Spool of new silks sent on re- #\ 474 La. Ave., Washingt 5 
Silks, Corticelli Dress quest. Corticelli Silk Co., = gen, B.C 
Fabric Women's Dept. 59, 136 Madison 
Fine Silk Hosiery Ave.,New YorkCity,N.¥ 








Solve your clothes problem 


through the help of thi 
inemelelte) etaie 


RicutT at home, in spare time, you can learn to make rf 






















all your own clothes in the very latest styJes and Ho's Yee ge 
earn substantial sums sewing for others Mail -% 93 gcP gh™ ot 
the coupon right now for a Free copy of *‘Mak Ae ee <2 ” . 
ing Beautiful Clothe the helpful, inspir- , Aah ad ee ¥ 
. we ‘ Zed eh, SCs “ 
ing 32-page booklet which tells all about we? .%. te x 
the Woman's Institute and explains , oe OF oth iw 
Naking how it has brought the happiness of ~“? oe ge® Ae ’ 
; . pretty clothes, good times and CVs oe e * 
Boautitiul Clothes financial independence to thous WO ¥ \ re ss 
sands of girls and women Z ve a ve S 
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Ghosts 


| parency of his glance. His face could not lie 

It was what had enabled her in the past to dis. 
| cover his gay indiscretions. 

Bob’s face didn’t lie now. He frowned 
slightly, as if the name stirred a vague memory 
and repeated, “Maizie?” And then, “Oh, yes 
Maizie.” An episode insignificant and forgot: 
ten; a light that had blazed in his eves fora 
time, blinding him to the real issue. He 
started out once more. “No, there’s no one. 
Well—good-night!”’ 

She stood rooted, speechless, watching him 
go out of the light of the house he had built— 
watching the black night reach out its hand 
for Bob—Bob who had no one. His last word 
already an echo that would ring in her heart a 
long as time. 

Alice had’ thought her love the substantia 
love of the two, the lasting love. Yet she had 
been able, with time, to set up a substitute 
But for Bob, given his freedom, there could bk 
no one. Ever again. Alice knew it. Knew 
that the magic thing which had touched them 
had been born of their union and had died— 
| for both of them—with its dissolution. Kney 
that the world lay blasted when Bob walked 
through the door. 

Love! In God’s name, what is love? Not 
smooth, easy, placid, monotonous sailing. Not 
dodging each hurt. Not self-pity. Not sdj 
anything. But blind giving, brief ecstasy, tor. 
ment, suffering, stumbling, struggling—but 
stumbling and struggling together! And be 
tween them building from all this a deathles 
thing—that spark which is the hint of im 
mortality! 

“Bob! Bob—I didn’t know! I—why, Bob, 
you’re my life. My life!” 

The cry tore its way up through all they had 
endured and suffered and come forward to. 

Bob wheeled, his face white. He flung his 
hat and gloves upon the floor. He took on 
bounding stride and crushed her in his arms 

They clung there in a space of worlds knitte 
together again, and broken stars swinging onc 
| more in their tracks. 


Make a Good Friend of 


Your Oven 


(Continued from page 85) 


cover the pan. To the string-beans add % cup 
of water and salt to season; then cover 

Soak the prunes in water for several hour 
before the preparation of this short-time meal. 
To one pound of prunes use about 3 cups o 
water. Then add sugar to taste, cover, and 
put in the oven at the same time the vegetables 
are put in (400° Fahr.) and cook for 1 hour. 

At the end of this time drain the water from 
the potatoes and mash in just the same manner 
as though they had been boiled over a surface 
burner. The beans will be ready to serve by 
adding some melted butter to them, and a 
gravy is easily made from the ham drippings if 
desired. 

If the meals which are being prepared in the 
oven do not take all the space, plan to fill it 
with something which can be used the following 
| day. Sometimes an oven dessert can be made 

ahead of time and kept until the next luncheon 
or dinner, if the oven is not going to be used at 
| that time. ; 

Brown bread can be steamed; dried fruits 
can be cooked; apples can be baked; «nd many 
other interesting things can be cooked at the 
same time, using the same gas, as the meal. 

Try oven meals on days when other interests 
make it necessary to divide your attention. 
The busier the day, the greater the convenience 
of preparing meals this way. Interruptions are 
apt to be less disastrous if the meal is int 
oven than if it is being prepared on the top of 
the stove, especially if the interruption cal 
for a temporary neglect of the meal. It 1s 
teresting to work out meals which int lude the 
| family’s favorite foods. 
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IDI IL STRIDES 
CEAUTIFULLY COMFORTABLE 


OR the women of America—the best dressed women in the world— 
science and the skilled fingers of master craftsmen have now created 
and perfected a priceless gift. 
Beautiful shoes—shoes with all the grace and charm so dear to the femin 
heart and yet so designed that smartness is not attained at the expen 
weary, aching feet. 
This seeming miracle has been accomplished in the new Educator, a member 
of the nationally famous Educator Shoe family, that has for years becn a 
leader in scientific footwear construction. 
The designers of the Educator organization felt that it was impossible 
to make their line more hygienic or more comfortable. 
These qualities had long since been perfected—endorsed by leading foot 
specialists throughout the country. There remained but one avenue for 
further improvement—style—beauty. 
Today we present the New Educator, a shoe that not only retains all of the 
old Educator principles but in terms of design, materials, and workmanship, 


rivals the finest examples of the prevailing mode. 


Look at the accompanying diagram and note the five Educator points 
that now constitute a new standard for women’s beautiful shoes. 

1—The foot conforming arch that makes for erect and easy pcise. 

2—The snug fitting heel which accentuates and compliments s!ender ankles. 
3—The tailored instep that gives perfect contour to the foot. 


4—The scientific modeling that gives just the right freedom to the toes and 
promotes good posture, 


s—The flexibility that removes much of the pull and strain of walking 
permits an elastic natural step. 


These five points that make for beauty, ease, the retention of the shoe’s 
shape and long wear, you will find in all Educators, including the models 
for men and boys as well as those for women and children. 

Visit the authorized dealer in your city and prove for yourself that the 
long sought combination of shoe smartness and shoe comfort has at last 
been realized in Educators. 





LF iat Sele ee en 
“Laying the Ghost”’ 


An expert unique in his knowledge of both shoe style and 
foot anatomy has written a book which explodes once 
for all the fallacy that “comfort” shoes cannot be good 
looking. If you have had trouble with your feet, if you 
have been sacrificing good style to comfort, send for 


the free booklet, “Laying The Ghost.” 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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DAMP-DRIES 


your washing 


Without a Wrin ger 


The new EASY damp- 

dryer whirls the water 

out of the clothes... 
ready for the line 















wi 








O MORE SLOW, weary 
wringing, piece by piece. 
The new Easy damp-dryer 
does all the work at once. 
The damp-dryer is a round 
metal basket, completely en- 
closed in the small tub. It 
holds a full batch of washed 
clothes. You move a lever. 
The damp-dryer whirls the 
excess water out of the 
clothes evenly and quickly, 
making them ready for the 
line. The damp-dryer gets 
out much more water than a 
wringer and so the clothes 
dry quicker when hung out. 
Nor will they drip water on 
the floor if hung indoors. 








Operator or children 
can't get hurt. Time and 
work are saved beyond 
the actual washing. 
Ironing is easier . . .The 











With running hot and cold 
water you can rinse clothes 
right in the damp-dryer. You 
save handling and lifting and 
do not bother with extra rinse or bluing tubs 
All this happens while another batch is being 
washed in the big tub. Here is speed ofa new 
kind in washing clothes. Threethings aredone 
at once—washing, bluing and damp-drying. 

The Easy damp-dryer is absolutely safe . . . 
































j 
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Ironing is merely a pleasant duty since 
no deep wrinkles are squeezed into 
clothes with the damp-dryer. 


Blankets come out of the Easy 
damp-dryer without deep wrinkles 


damp-dryer never 
squeezes deep wrinkles 
into clothes. There is 
less sewing to do since 
buttons can’t be ripped off. Special pieces like 
pillows, blankets, and sweaters are safe in the 
Easy damp-dryer. Woolens aren’t stretched, 


Other wonderful Easy features 


Water emptied without work . . . There are no 
heavy pails of water to lift and empty when 
the washing is done. A little, hidden pump 
does it magically for you. This does away 
with one of the meanest washing jobs 

Large —— tub... The tub is larger. The 
full round opening makes it easier to put 
clothes in and take them out. The tub washes 
eight large sheets or an equal amount of other 
clothes at one time. 





EASY 
















~~. 


This tub completely * encloses the new Easy damp- 
dryer which you now use in place of a wringer. 


ava 





wn, —— 
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Finest fabrics safe... Your own hands won't 
have to wash dainty fabrics. The Easy washing 
action is so gentle that fine silks and laces 
can’t be torn. Yet heavy clothes are made 
thoroughly clean. 

Special gas heater. . . The Easy gas heater 
keeps the water hot and may be used to 
sterilize white clothes. 

Simple, one-point oiling system . . . Oiling is 
easy. A few teaspoonfuls of oil in one open- 
ing carries oil to every part that needs it 

New type, double walled copper tub. 
beautiful Duco finish . .. The solid copper 
tubs are enclosed in an outer wall of sturdy, 
dent-proof steel—finished in glistening white 
Duco that is easy to clean. This double wall 
helps to keep the water hot. 

FREE HOME DEMONSTRATION . . . There 
is an Easy dealer near you. Have us arrange 
for him to demonstrate the new Easy in yout 
home with your own washing. F 

VERY CONVENIENT TERMS.. . FREE BOOK- 
LET... You can purchase a new Easy witha 
modest down-paymentand convenient install- 
ments. Write today for full information... 
illustrated booklet and prices. Syracuse Wash- 
ing Machine Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WASHER 


ALSO FURNISHED WITH GASOLINE MOTOR 
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Ketchbury 
(Continued from page 95) 


tome. Off to see Bessie Briggs and her new 

, ” 
ee shrug held impatience. “That’s | 
the fifth, isn’t it?” ; 

“The fifth—and as welcome as the first”— | 
and the Doctor added over his shoulder, as | 
the car jolted forward. ‘*There’s romance for 
you—and a sermon. : 

“ «Cant!” breathed Miriam staring after him, 
and then turned on her heel and proceeded 
downhill. ; 

The mill-folk were crowding out of Mc- 
Dowall’s—the women in their dark shawls and | 
shabby workaday skirts; the men, grimy and 
unshaved, lighting up their pipes. 

Men and women clumping out, creatures 
whose strong, stunted growth and _ pallid 
features bespoke their industrial heredity; 
whose looks, bent momentarily on the familiar 
figure of the Minister’s daughter without 
friendliness or even recognition, seemed to be- 
tray the dourness of their spirits. 

Their sullenness, their stares, never failed to 
quicken in Miriam a feeling that was half em- 
barrassment, half anger. ‘Today they seemed 
more than ever a collective symbol of what she 
hated—of bleakness and monotony and smoke. 

She saw Thomas Briggs slouching out of 
the gate; it was impossible to imagine any | 
paternal enthusiasm on his heavy-jowled, dull- 
eyed countenance. Romance! 

“Cant!” Miriam repeated between her teeth. 


II 


ER father looked round from his desk as 

shecamein. To her surprise he continued 
to look at her, while she sat down by the fire 
and poured herself out some tea. It was un- 
usual for him to notice her presence except 
when he wished to discuss some immediate 
problem; and this prolonged gaze, and the way 
he turned his chair round from his desk, almost 
as though he wished to focus her more clearly, 
gave her such a sense of the unusual that she 
asked him, when she had eaten half a scone, 
whether anything was the matter. 

For a moment he didn’t answer, and she 
was incidentally struck, seeing his face carved 
between lamplight and firelight, by its awak- 
ened expression, as if a glow had been kindled 
beneath his habitual melancholy. 

“A curious thing has happened,’ he 
marked, 

“Curious?” 
lating, exotic. 

“Yes,” he said, and the glint of humor and 
the softening of his glance gave Miriam a sud- 
den realization of how he might, for her mother, 
have been both emotional and humorous. 
“Fact,” he added, “has taken its proverbial 
course of being stranger than fiction.” 

She gasped at his hesitation. 

“My father’s eldest brother 

“Uncle Julian?” 

“Yes. Julian Lee. With whom,” he im- 
perturbably yet vivaciously went on, “I have 
had a slight acquaintance, founded more on our 
political agreement than on our blood rela- 
tion, has died—” 

“And—" she choked, her hands 
gether, “and—?” 

‘And the following posthumous letter has 
reached me this afternoon.” 

He drew out a letter from the pocket of his 


09 shabby coat and held it up to the lamp- | 
ght. 


re- 


The very adjective was stimu- 


” he continued. 


pressed to- 


“My DEAR NEPHEW, 
on ~sheneene years since you last supped 
always | oo bite discussed & matter eo ae 
rae page to me a practise, a philosophy, and 
Thirty wa Pett t your cloth) a religion. 
only Be mey in and out of Parliament have 
cause fiat to strengthen my belief in the 

¢ of Liberalism, and it has always been my 
intention to bec ) 


the Liberal inters st. 


jueath my portion of wealth in 
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“FASHIONS for FALL” | 
A booklet G of fascinating frock 


5 Mary Abbott 


5 





T’S here! Your own free copy of 
Mary Abbott's famous ‘‘Fash- 
icns for Fall.”” Pages and pages 
of lovely dresses, stunning gowns, 
smart coats. Adorable Parisian 
frocks, smart Fifth Avenue modes 


—all are shown in Mary Ab- 
bort’s first Fashion Booklet for } 
Fall. Don’t wait a minute. Send 


for your cofry today 


° P It’s FREE! 

A stitch or two will | 
save dollars for you 
NS you don’t make these dresses 

at home. They are virtually 
completed in our own great atelier. 
Designed and cur; all difficult sew- \ 


ing, pleating, tucking, etc., is com- 
pletely finished by our expert tailors. ‘\ 





All you do is stitch a few of the 
simplest seams and there—you have 
an adorable frock for actually Jess 
than the material alone would cost 
you. 

What lovely frocks—yet such low prices. 
How can it be done? By serving you 
direct, all extra profits are elimi- 
nated. Know these smartest Parisian 
frocks this Fall. Dress as you've 
never dressed before, for less than 
ever before. The coupon to the right 
will bring you free our Booklet of 





BERTH ROBERT Dept 
1239 Broadway, New York City 


You may send me Free Mary Abbort’s Booklet, 
‘**Fashions for Fall."’ 


: s ; sciaial 
Fall Fashions. Why not send for it NAME. «ow eee cece erence eet eeeeeeeeseerees 
right now? STREET. «1 eee eee reece eee eee eecees 

GEET. cwseccesoees STATE G9 



















Tea Room ManagersWanted 


Splendid opportunities open in tea rooms, motor inns, coffee 
li shops. How to start a tea room of your own. 

IL Managers, assistant managers, hostesses, quickly train you by mail in spare time and 
table directors, buyers, and other executives show you how to start your own tea room, or 
are needed in tremendous new field for put you In touch with desirable positions 
women. The tea room industry is sweeping Hundreds of Lewis graduates winning hana- 
America, creating splendid opportunities for someearningsin this wonderful new profession 
trained women and girls A real income, 44-page FREE BOOK “Pouring Tea for 
fascinating work, quick success, are offered Profit,”’ illustrates and describes your splen- 
by this new field of opportunity did opportunities in this profitable profession 

No previous experience necessary. We Write for it today. 

Dept. AZ-2410 LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE Washington, D.C. 
Charter Member National Home Study Council 


















Solid braided—100% cotton. Sold in 
the hank or on a handy metal reel, 
all Silver Lake clotheslines have the 
metal convenience loop. 

No coloring matter * 
to stain clothes. 














FREE. A Silver Lake jump- 
rope or kitchenette clothesline. 
Write your name and address 
and that of your dealer in the 
margin beside this advertise- 
ment. Clip out the adver- 
tisement and mail it to 
with a guarantee tag from a 
Silver Lake clothesline. Send 
to-day 


us 












Silver Lake Company 
308 Nevada St., 
Newtonville, Mass. 
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REDUCE 


of her budget. 
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7 Salads and Salad Dressings 2 
Vegetable Main Dishes 25 
Frozen Dishes and Iced Drinks 2% 
Cooking by Temperature 25 
Full Flavored Vegetables 25 
Time and Temperature Cooking 

Chart—on Oilcloth 25 
Recipes by Chart—Bride’s Cookery 
Primer Schedules, Series 3 25 

[™ Recipes by Chart—Bride’s Cookery 

[ Primer Schedules, Series 2 25¢ 
Cooking for Large Groups 25 
The iquette of Serving Breakfast, 

Luncheon and Dinner 50e 
Desserts in Variety 25 
Sandwiches and Hors d’ Oeuvres 25 
Pies and Pastries 25 
Jellies, Jams and Pickles 25: 


Fish and Shellfish Cookery 25 


Check those you want 





Household Expenses 


Here are invaluable aids—prepared by the Institute's staff of experts. 
Suggestions for the economical preparation of delicious foods; time and 
labor-saving methods for the kitchen and the rest of the house as well. A 
wealth of information for the efficient home-maker who makes the most 


. Send stamps, check, or money 
order (not cash) to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Ser- 
vice, 57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York City ry 


Canning Methods Up-to-Date 25c 
Cooking with Electricity (new) 25c 
Laundry Equipment and Methods 25c 
Kitchens Planned for Convenience 25c 
House Wiring and Lighting for 


Service 15e 
The A. B. C. of Electricity for the 
Housekeeper 
Cleaning Equipment and Methods 
A Guide to Meal ,Planning 2 
Daily Diets for Children and Adults 





(Hanger Card) 10c 
Daily Diet Diary—4 copies for 1h 
Heating the American Home 25c 
Selecting and Installing an Oil Burner 25c 
Household Account Record Pay 
Step by Step in Budgeting the Income 1% 
Household Devices Tested and Approved 15« 
Artificial leather binder for bulletins 

you already have $1.00 











NOW- 100% 


Mopping Perfected at Last in I 





icient/ 


Save hands,back,time. A child canwring 
it really dry. Note these features. 
able, re- A. Handy “‘barrel’’ grip. B. || Fe 
® “Metal grooves to ratchet de- A *» 
. in which button (E) 
® catches as mop is being 















mop head, 75e. 
E. Simply press 


butten and turn wrung. C. Revolving |\_/ 
handle to wring. F Twin Metal Sleeves A 

Mop - head unscrews makes it easy to} 

like electric light bulb. wring the mop » \ 
Squeez-Ezy Meps now fur- really dry. 


nished io Mandarin Red, Jade 
Green, King's Blue and Yellow. 


At all Good Dealers or 
Order Direct $1.50 Postpaid 
SQUEEZ-EZY MOP CO., Inc. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
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21 Superb Christmas Cards & Folders 

Sells for $1.00—Costs You $0c 
We publish a magnificent Assortment contain- 
ing 21 high-grade Christmas Greeting Cards 
and Folders, each with an envelope. Steel en- 
graving, French water coloring, sparkling me- 
tallic, gold and silver effects, panelling, and 
bordering. Nothing sold begins to compare 
with the sale of Christmas Box Assortments. 

What Others Are Doing 

Mrs. Finch of Virginia made $575. Mrs. Miller 
of New York made $450. Thisis what they say: 
“Everybody thinks they are wonderful.” “I 
found your assortment the most attractive on 
the market.” “Could easily be sold for $2.00 a 
box.”” “Your Christmas Box Assortment sold 
like hot cakes.” 
If you want to make money write immediately 

full particulars and free samples. Dept. 72 
Waltham Art Publishers, 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Electric Paste 


Easily Kills Rats, Mice, 
Cockroaches, Waterbugs, Etc. 
After eating it they run for water and fresh air 
to die outside sed by housekeepers for 50 
years to get rid of these greatest known food 
destroyers and disease carriers. 
2 Oz Size 35¢ — 15 Oz Gize $1.50 

MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 





clever women 


Every wash day a million 
women dissolve La France 
with soap .. soak the clothes 
clean... never rub... never 
a) ttC eer tele Met tet:meltiaertsattets 
white washings! In half the 
ratiyceleit tame atest oe 


Send to your grocer for 


fone 


LA FRANCE MFG. CO 


Philadelphia, Pa 





Ketchbury 


“When you said to me that it was your am. 
bition to achieve a leisure in which you might 
compose a full exposition of Liberalism from its 
beginnings to the present day, tracing its di- 
verse history in England, on the Continent 
and in the United States of America, I wx 
struck by the idea that I could not do better 
than leave a competence to you on the condi 
tion that you fulfil your ambition. I have qj 
ways respected your intellectual powers, ang 
have sometimes feared their subordination tp 
the claims of dogma and domesticity. But tha 
is your affair. 

“My lawyers have instructions to act imme 
diately upon your acceptance of the terms of 
my will.” 


er 





“Then—” Miriam stared, “then—?” 
Her father laid the letter on his desk, “ | 
have written to accept.” ’ 

“Then—?” she repeated with a queer, 
sickening exultation. 

It was his turn to stare. It had never struck 
him that-she was capable of an intense emo 
tion. She always seemed to him a young wo 
man of restrained manner with an unfortunate 
disposition to sulk, and it had sometimes syr 
prised him that she should look so like her 
mother, yet utterly lack her mother’s high 
spirited and affectionate disposition. And i 
the display of emotion disconcerted him, he was 
even more baffled by its possible origin. Could 
she be so moved by the mere notion of wealth 
And if so, had she jumped to the conclusion 
that the legacy was a fortune? 

“We shan’t be in the least—er—extraordi 
narily rich,”’ he protested. 

She knocked over his supposition. “No, 
she cried, “‘it isn’t that—but—”’ 

“But what?” What, if it wasn’t that, should 
so excite her? 

“Well, we—we shan’t stay here, shall » 
father?”” She was on her feet now, like son 
slender, ruddy-crested bird poised for flight 
Already her imagination soared in an upper air 

“No,” he said. “I shall naturally resig 
here. Asa matter of fact, in a postscript Und 
Julian suggests that we should live in his sma 
house in Hertford Street—” 

“Then—we’re—leaving—Ketchbury?” 

Still amazed, he nodded; even as he did s 
she flung herself on her knees at his side. 
“Oh—” she sobbed, “oh!” And her smil 

broke and ebbed through her tears. “Oh 
father—dear.”’ 

With a puzzled compassion he stroked he 





ee 


ee ae 


bent head and lent her his handkerchief. The 
situation gave him a feeling of intimacy whi 
he hadn’t known for fifteen years. 
ATER in the evening he asked her if she hal J 
always hated Ketchbury.  & 
She nodded. “I think so. Anyway since § 
first began to grow up.” : 


“Why?” he asked. 





denly, “Don’t you—if you think about it?’ 
He wasn’t taken aback, as she’d expecte 
| but his glance wandered round the room a! 
seemed to seek an answer from the fade 
chintzes and from the print of Botticelli: 
Primavera over the mantelpiece. ; 
“Though Dr. Davidson,” she lightly interp? 
| lated, “does say that romance is to be foun 
here!”’ . 
| He replied: “I—I think I agree. You stt 
he went on slowly, “I’ve been very happ! 
here.”” He seemed to seek a more expressiv’ 
| phrase, and then to bow to the beautifully an’ 
| terribly inexpressive, merely adding, “Tha 
makes a difference—all the difierence—y° 
| know.” rr 
But she didn’t know and couldn’t imagu 
She ventured: , 
“And—mother, too? I remember,” she # 
mit*ed (the billowing blue dress and the app 
tree—and the exhilaration of laughter), “I 
member that she was happy.” Pie 
His tone, when he finally spoke, held in! 
pain an echo of whimsicality. “She b 


| “Why not?” she returned, and added sud 
| 
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those thoroughly modern homes where reluctant, lingering 














By their drains Zz 
you shall know them 


waste-water is unknown 
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VERY likely you can remember that Drano keeps 
not-so-long-ago time when waste -pipes i et "aaa dates free- flowing 
slowed up every now and then— always, at Pend 
h new sen comment Tl LN Millions of good house- 
of course, at the mos Ppo . ' ‘ Se! v keepers have made the discovery 
Then the fun was fast and furious! : yy that the regular use of Drano abso- 
Mother, with a futile piece of wire, prodding “ lutely provente the enncyence end 
the slow- poke drain—Father to the rescue with a / mess of sluggish waste-water. So, they 
little amateur plumbing and a lot of professional / make it a part of the Saturday cleaning 
profanity— Mary and Johnny under every- / routine. A little down each drain—it takes 
. 7 . ° ° 
body’s feet. Those were the poking and pro- / but a few minutes—and every drain in the 
voking days! / house is always as free-flowing 
and then came Drano / as a mountain brook. Scoured 
aisle : : P) Sanitarily clean on the inside, too. ’ 
Now, of —. a no = we — Fy And Drano, you know, is guaran- “e 
drain in the well-kept nome. Drano has m 1 / teed not to harm enamel, porce- 4 
so easy to keep waste-pipes active—alert. ’ pete bi i 
This is all you do. See that there is about a Fy plumbing. a 
cupfulofwaterinthesluggishdrain—next shake / You'llbesurprised,too, atthenumber That Ice-box Drain— 
in Drano—now rinse it into the trap with a / of uses for Drano that haven’t athingto keep it sweet and clean 
little more water. The instant oe / do with drains... like removing baked- Don't overlook the re- 
’ i oilin nae = frigerator outlet in your 
and wate aet cogether thes isa poling fon grease fom pans and ovens and esi ge aa 
& grease, lint, J broiler drip-pans, cleaning out downspouts, Just a tablespoonful of 
other obstruction is dissolved. : 2 Drano, followed by a 
canal ; ’ and garbage pails. tumblerful of water. 
Give it a few minutes to do / : renapye slp ema nt 
its work... then a rinsing / Your grocer, druggist or hardware man has 
flood of clear water...swish! / this modern magic— lots of it. Order your supply today. 
. and the drain is clear / Or, if you prefer, send us 25c for a full-sized trial can. The 
— clean — free-flowing! ! Drackett Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Cleans and Opens Drains 


... keeps them free-flowing 


In using 
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More to be 


than contagion 


are injuries to 
baby’s spine 


Harmful vibrations often a 

go unnoticed unless the 

mother learns how and 

where they originate. a 

What recent discoveries - 
reveal. 


prRoM birth, throughout at least 500 cru- 
cial days, every baby undergoes a trying 
battle for survival. Not only for its baby 

hood existence but for the kind of physical 
and mental life it will lead even in far distant 
i dult years. 

Authorities agree that at no time do Lrain, 
nerves and spinal cord require such care 
and watching, as in the infancy period. 
Indeed, many hold that an impaired ner- 
vous system is a more trying handicap than 
any of the traditional childhood sicknesses. 
The blood may clear itself of toxins but 
a weakened spine will rarely change. 


Has the baby carriage 
received enough attention? 


Tests of different types of baby carriages are 
of interest to every mother. It is now known 
that the ordinary carriage jolts and vibrates 
enough—even on smooth pavements—to 
cause the little one distress. 

How much this may affect physical and 
mental development is difficult to determine. 
But the risk is one few mothers care to take, 
once they realize that a type of carriage 
constructed to keep the little one free 
from shock—is as easy to buy as any other 
kind. To give baby every chance, it is 
necessary only to see that a Lloyd carriage 


is selected when you buy. 
NV ARSHALL B. LLOYD, the man who 
revolutionized the baby carriage in- 
dustry, was thinking in baby’s interest when 
le took a specially prepared, smooth, tough, 
weatherproof fabricand wove it intoa basket- 
shaped body on special looms of his own 
cesigning. Then fortified each upright 
strand with a core of tested: steel wire. 
This construction does more than produce 
an unusually good-looking sturdy carriage 
body. Its advantage to baby is that jars and 
jolts are smothered before they can reach 
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the little one. And to offset shocks still 
more, thespringsareextra large, oil-tempered 
for resilience. The frames are solid and well- 
balanced. The specially designed wood or 
wire wheels come with highest quality bal 
loon or regular rubber tires. Each carriage 
must pass 17 vigorous inspections before it 
can bear the Lloyd nameplate. Yet manu- 
facturing efficiency and enormous volume 
of sale keep retail prices within the most 
modest means. 


“What the Doctor Told 
Young Mrs. Bond’ sent free 


Before deciding on any carriage or stroller 
for your baby, make sure to see the smartly 
styled, richly lacquered and _ beautifully 
upholstered Lloyd models which the stores 
are showing. And in the meanwhile write us 
for a copy of “What the Doctor Told 
Young Mrs. Bond’’—an amazing baby car- 
riage treatise, interestingly written and 
graphically illustrated—something every 
mother should read. Simply address a re- 
quest to Lloyd Loom Products, Dept. 
B.G. 9, Menominee, Michigan or Orillia, 
Ontario, Canada. 


LOOM 
Products 





le CJurniture & Baby Carriages Fk 
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Ketchbury 


say,” he cleared his throat, and Miriam hated 
herself for noticing, as he blinked at the fire 
how elderly and dyspeptic he looked, “‘she used 
to say our telegraphic address was ‘Paradise 
near Manchester.’ ”’ ? 


Ill 


| JTF LONDON was less stately and less golden 


than she’d remembered—if in the stature of 


| its buildings, the scarlet of its soldiery, the 


radiance of its climate, it somewhat betrayed 
the city of her childish vision—it gave her any. 


| way a full and vivid measure of sensation, and 


the chimneys of Ketchbury toppled to oblivion 
like so many grubby ninepins. 

The house in Hertford Street was a temple of 
mild and solid luxury, where she could sit in the 
drawing-room, conscious of her father cop. 
tentedly working in the library downstairs 
pleasantly aware of the near-by traftic in Park 
Lane, expecting some visitor from among her 
growing legion of friends. 

She found herself more and more immersed 
in a tide of sociability. Her mother’s cousins 
her father’s relations, called on her, absorbed 
her among their young people, and her antic- 
pation that she might seem, and suffer by 
seeming, provincial, gave way to the realization 
that these acquaintances accepted her for her 
looks and clothes and intelligence, and re 
garded the legend of Ketchbury as marvelovs 
or terribly interesting —or again merely irrele 
vant, according to their mentalities. She was 
in fact, so soon “of them,” so versed in their 
jargon, so conversant in their esthetic, politica 
and amorous conventions, so familiar with thei 


| restaurants, night-clubs, and golf courses— 


with the crazes that were their interests, and 
the interests that held them only as passing 
crazes—that she would sometimes pause to 
question the identity of the being which she 
took about as herself. Sometimes, glimpsing 
herself in the glass, trimmed, as it were, to th 
pattern of the moment—her beech-leaf hair 
rigidly shingled, artificial pearls knotted round 
her throat, her figure exiguously elegant, her 


| lips fuchsia red—she wondered at that other 


figure, at the self in a battered hat and oll 
thick overcoat, clumping up and down gray, 
narrow streets. 

The contrast had for her a fine savor; the 
exhilaration of novelty quickened her pulse: 
distracting her from any halting analysis of the 
company that could give her such exhilaratior 
She was happy, and told herself during tha 
first adventurous year of her London life that 
she was satisfied; and if she ever paused to he 
an inner question of “What next?”—‘Wher 
to?” the answer seemed immediate in the ring 
of the telephone to invite her to some stuci 
party, or in a scrawled note suggesting a wetk 
end. , 

Occasionally her father would appear whili 
some contingent of her friends assembled, ané 
after one such occasion asked her whether thes 
—the lounging young men and _ sprawling 
young women drinking ginger-ale in his draw- 
ing-room—were the young people of today 
adding, on a note of detached misgiving, thal 
if so, they gave one cause for disquict. 

She replied, with a defensiveness which mad 
her suddenly conscious of an answering @: 
quiet in her own mind, that they anywa) 
amused themselves. , 

“Oui s’amuse s’excuse.”” She quoted a young 
man given to epigram and the higher journalism 

Her father surprised her by a momentan 
smile. And “Aprés moi la déluge?” he mildl 
inquired, and left her to reflect how leisure an¢ 


| the history of Liberalism had mollified is 





disposition. : ; 
During the summer following their arrivé 
in London, in the studio of one of those inn 
merable young women with pretensions to 
and passion, she met John Devidson. |, 
He came up to her and introduced himse! 
and even while she wondered at a certain cas 
in his manner, a blend of assurance and polit 
ness, of independence and gentleness, that was 
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Ketchbury 


strangely attractive, she realized how little he 
had essentially changed. His hazel eyes still | 
held their look of wide, vivid inquiry; the brown | 
hair grew back thick and somewhat untidy 
from a serene brow; the humorous nose and the 
upward tilt at the outer corners of the eye- 
brows gave a charming contradiction to the 
gravity of mouth and chin. 

He said: “I’m John Davidson. I don’t sup- 
pose you remember?” 

And she found herself saying a little breath 
lessly: “Of course, I do. You haven't 
changed—” she hesitated, looking up into his 
face “—not much, anyway.” 

“While you,” he bowed with a faint mock- 
ery, “have been transformed almost out of 
recognition. The beautiful Miss Lee of Lon 
don.” he smiled in his friendly fashion, “looks 
very different from the Miriam of a few years 
ago.” 

“Then how did you know?” 

“Oh, easily, once I'd fathomed the fashion 
able disguise which makes every woman try to 
look like every other woman.” 

“But how?” 

He smiled again. ‘‘There’s still a good deal 
of the north country lass. You—you move like 
yourself. Your hair’s still such a—’’ he spoke 
frankly, yet with a note of apology for the 
frankness that her question had demanded— 
“such a jolly color, although you’ve crimped 
and shaved it a good bit.”’ 

She flushed. ‘And what else?” 

“Well, you look healthy—in spite of that 
purple stuff on your lips.”’ 

She cut him short, “Let’s dance.”’ 

She couldn’t make up her mind whether to be 
amused or annoyed at the realization that it was 
the survival of her old self, not the virtuosity of 
her new personality, that accounted for his plea- 
sure at their meeting; and his remark that he’d 
always supposed she would dance beautifully 
gave no credit to her dancing as a recent ac- 
quirement. 





ATER, sitting on a divan and consuming 
lobster mayonnaise, she gave him an account 
of how she and her father had left Ketchbury. 

“And you were glad?” he asked. 

She paused, her fork half-way to her mouth. 
“Glad? But, of course!” 

“You think it’s such a frightful hole?’’ 

She nodded. ‘‘Unspeakably dreary.” 

He paused, and she saw him glance round the 
studio, at the groups and couples drinking and 
chattering. 

“I should have thought,” he said, “‘that this 
sort of thing was inclined to become more ‘un- 
speakably dreary’!”’ 

“But you don’t think,” she incredulously de- 
manded, “that—that Ketchbury isn’t?” 

He gave her one of his straight, vivid glances. 

“I think that anywhere where people are 
working and feeling, and being born and living 
and dying, isn’t dull. On the contrary. It’s 
always seemed to me that Ketchbury’s really 
frightfully interesting. . Think of the queer way 
it must have grown up on that bleak bit of 
hillside—M. Dowall’s grandfather starting up 
his little mills, old Henry Smith starting his 
factory: waste stuff being made into cloth, 
shipped off to all sorts of corners of the world. 
All those weird little houses cropping up round 
the factories and generation after generation 
growing up in them, living through all their 
ups and downs and happiness and misfortunes, 
falling in love--marrying—” 

He broke off; the gramophone was blaring 
out “Manhattan.” A well-known American 
actress and three attendant young men had 
just arrived. The babble of voices, shriller 
and louder, the clink of glasses 

“I hope I don’t bore you?” he said. 

_ She shook her head. “No. But it is curious 
of you.” 

= What is? 
Ketchbury2” 

“Ves,” 

He hesitated 
tached, incisive 


You mean, what I say about 


and then went on in the de- 
manner which made nothing of 
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MOSQUE 
PRAYER 
RUG 

First 


Authentic 
Reproduction 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


E HAVE been producing Bengal-Oriental rugs for the 


last fifteen years, but until recently I had been content to 

use as studies Oriental rugs which could be found in American 
stocks. The reproductions we made were faithful and worthy 
examples of Oriental weaving, but I realized that we were only 
skimming the surface —that hidden away in the homes of collec- 
tors were Oriental rugs of rare beauty that were practically 
priceless, and as the reproduction of such a rug presented no 
more difficulties than a study of less value I began my search for 
these treasures. ... London is a rare market for antiques of every 
description, so this was the logical center for my quest. It was 
a fascinating pilgrimage I had undertaken —many trails led to 
isappointment — but in the end I was singularly fortunate in 
finding rugs which in their rare beauty and dramatic interest are 
not to be found in the open market. The Sixteenth Century 
Ispahan, which I was permitted to copy, has a value in London 
to a collector of $75,000 and in America of twice that sum... 
the Persian Garden rug with a London value of $20,000 and 
double that in America. The Tree of Life —the Mosque Prayer 
rug and many other rare and distinctive reproductions have been 
added to the Bengal-Oriental assortment. It is a great personal 


satisfaction to be able to present these unusual rugs to you. 


James M. Shoemaker 


Price for 9x12 size does not exceed $185 
in any part of the United States. 


Your address and 10c. will bring youa portfolio ofl « olor 4 


reproductions of rare and beautiful Bengal-Oriental rugs 
~ oS 


James M. Shoemaker Co., Inc. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


In using advertisements see page 
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DEMEVEK 


Or perhaps you 


have only wondered about the mysterious woman W hose name has become a symbol 


‘ ) erhaps you have actually met her in one of her famous Salons. 
AS 


for Loveliness—wondered if there was really an Elizabeth Arden. 


If the slightest doubt of the reality of 
Elizabeth Arden has ever entered your 
mind, dismiss it at once, for nowheve 
is there a more truly alive person than 
the slender sprite - like woman whose 
enthusiasm and vision have made it pos- 
sible for ten million women to dev: lop 
and enhance their natural loveliness. 
Elizabeth Arden is in constant personal 
touch with you whenever you use her 


> i om 
I reparations and | reatments, every one 


of which has been directly inspired by 
her to meet her own exacting standards. 
Select the Pre parations w hich Miss 
Arden has perk eted for your skin. Use 
them according to the method carefully 
evolved by Miss Arden. And as you 
cleanse and tone and smooth with the 
correct creams and tonics and lotions, 
you are secure in the knowledge that 
every Preparation, every step of the 
treatment has first been proven success- 


ful by Elizabeth Arden herself. 


“4g B , v) ; p 
Olizaheth, Arden recommends these Cc /reparations for 


the regular Cal 


FOR CLEANSING 
VENETIAN CLEANSING 


re of the shin * 
FOR SMOOTHING 


neck. Lifts and strengthens 
the tissues, tightens the skin 


CREAM. Melts into the pores, 
rids them of dust and impurities, 
leaves skin soft and receptive. 


$1, $2, $3, $6. 


FOR TONING 
VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN 
TONIC. Tones, firms and whitens 
the skin. Use with and after 
Cleansing Cream. 85c,$2,$3.75,$9. 


ARDENA VELVA CREAM. 
Adelicate cream for sensitive skins. 
Recommended for a full face, as 
it smooths and softens the skin 
without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


FOR TIGHTENING 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRIN- 
GENT. For flaccid cheeks and 


$2.25, $4. 


FOR QUICK AFTERNOON 
TREATMENT 
VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE 
CREAM. Fills out fine lines and 
wrinkles, leaves the skin smooth 


and firm. Excellent for an after- 
noon treatment at home. 
$2, $3.50. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico, and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Pl. © BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. © PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th St 

DETROIT: 1253 Washington Blvd. o SAN FRANCISCO: 522 Powell St. 0 LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St 

WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave C ° ° ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 

BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta ° CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries ° © Elizabeth Arden, 1928 
° SOUTHAMPTON: Job's Lane 


NEWPORT: Casino Block 
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Mie Chabal: Gabon | 
\now ie Ra el U ~hraen | the babble and music rioting round them, “] 


| don’t pretend that I think Ketchbury’s beauti- 
|ful—or that there’s much to the climate o, 
|architecture—or society. But it’s real, jt’s 
vital; it’s an integral part of economic and 
social life. I’ve seen a good deal of this sort of 
thing, one way and another. I’ve been jp 
Chicago for a time, and I studied in Vienna last 
year—and in both these places one ran across 
just the same kind of young set. Quite amusing 
jin its way, especially at first; but the kind of 
thing one grows out of: too monotonous— 
dullish after a bit—all this art and amorousness 
and dancing business. As far as living’s cop 
cerned, it’s a blind alley; and if you persist in 
it, there’s nothing to do but run your head 
against a wall. And the more I’ve seen of it 
the more I’ve been thankful that I shall sett 
| down into what’s considered a pretty hard and 
ordinary existence.” 
“You mean, being a country doctor?” 
“Yes. Though I agree with my father that 
it’s one of the most exciting careers in th 
world. You never know what you're in for 
| The job’s as old as the world—and always new 
see men and women pretty nearly as God must 
{see them, with all their pretences shelved 
Or,”’ he suddenly and almost inconsequenth 
| reverted, “do you like this life? Do you think 
| it’s worth while?” 


| _The couples swayed and jolted past them 


| “Yes, sir, that’s my baby—” 

She admitted under his clear gaze that it was 
“great fun. For the present,” she added. 

“Oh, I admit,” he laughed, “that it’s quit 
fun—incidentally—or I shouldn’t be here 
But,” he urged with an odd gravity, as if her 
reply were in some way vital to him, “it doesn't 
satisfy you? You couldn’t always—?” 

For the first time she let herself face the 
question. Was it beginning to bore her? To 
seem ever so little tedious? Wasn't she ob 
scurely haunted by a sense of futility and a de 
sire—for what? For something that wasn't, 
anyway, satisfied by this. 

“T hadn’t thought about it much,” was all 
she said, and added with a certain defiance, 

| “Anyway, I shall never be able to agree with 
you about Ketchbury.” 

He laughed. “Oh, well; let’s stop talking 
and dance.” 

3ut she could have imagined from his voice 
and from a momentary inflection of his lips 
that she had disappointed him, and the suspi 
cion made her sharply and unaccountably un- 
happy. 


IV 
At THE end of a fortnight she reflected that 


it was absurd to imagine that she was in 

love with John Davidson. 

After six weeks of their renewed friendship. 
she asked herself, alternating between anger 
and humility, between adoration and a deli 
erate indifference, whether he possibly cared 
Whether beneath his friendliness, his sympa 
thetic enthusiasms, his delight in her con 
pany— She even got so far, between thes 
surging and ebbing tides of emotion, as to tel 
| herself that, were he miraculously and yet ab- 
surdly to love her, she wouldn’t care if she 
never saw London again; that even if he wer 
|to buy a practise somewhere near London- 
| And then she would make the proviso that It 
must, of course, be within reasonable distanc: 
—possibly in some attractive village. 
| Then, suddenly, he ceased to come. ° 

For three days she expected to hear his voice 
on the telephone, or to look up and see him 
|standing on the threshold of the drawing- 
room. Finally she rang up his flat and was told 
| by the porter that he had left London. She 
| put down the receiver with a sickening sense 0 
| blankness. Why had he gone? Without telling 
| her? Without any warning? —: 

Lying awake at nights she tried to imagine 
that she’d never known him; that she 'd never 
so deliciously responded to the vitality ol his 
laughter, nor been stirred by the passionate 
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You can make this charming 
afternoon frock in BELDING’S 
GEORGETTE with Butterick 


With Vogue astern 9475 and 
your most becoming shade of 
BELDING’S TAFFETA youcan 


' 
Choose BELDING’S SATIN 


CIRCEand Vogue Pattern 9468 5 
for a simple afternoon frock 





Pattern 2133 for. . . + « make this evening dress for which you can easily make for 


BRELDING DESIGNS 


OCCASIONAIL JELKS vx v 
fu the Vogue of the Limited Wardrobe 


You are no longer smart if you have too 
many clothes. Your wardrobe should be 
distinguished by its character, not its 
quantity, which means you must choose 
with infinite care the color and fabric 
best suited to your frocks—and your 
frocks according to occasion. 











If you make your own clothes, your prob- 
lems are more than half solved by the 
new Belding’s Silks for fall—which are 
charmingly styled in the new manner— 
according to occasion. You have only to 
plan your frocks according to program, 
select the Belding Silk correct for each— 
and you'll have a fashion-perfect ward- 
robe—smart wherever it goes! 


# | BELDINGS SILKS | 7 



































Note the use of both sides of \ 
the material in this street frock 1 
of BELDING’S CREPE SATIN. 


Pictorial Review Pattern 4337. 








Two contrasting shades of 
BELDING’SCREPE IRIS make 
these cunning negligee paja- 
mas, Butterick Pattern 2103. 





BELDING’S CREPE IRIS is 
perfect for this little daytime 
dress (McCall Pattern 5345). 
Youcanmakeitfor ... . 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


1s clways led 
to help you personally 


aie 


LTHOUGH every issue of Good Housekeeping contains twelve, 
fifteen or twenty articles to guide you through the intricacies 
of living in the modern manner, there may be a time, perhaps, 

when you cannot find exactly what your specific wants require. In that 


case, you have only to write and we would be glad to help you personally. 





The specialists in our various departments are always happy to answer 
your questions and give you the benefit of their long experience. Even if 
it is a very unusual question, we have the resources and facilities for find- 
ing the answer. Last year there were 408,424 times when readers called 
upon Good Housekeeping’s various departments for suggestions, ideas and 
advice. You can see from this large number that there are few questions 
about which our advice has not been asked. 


Our fashion experts, for example, have helped readers to plan and buy 
suitable wardrobes for extensive traveling, Good Housekeeping Institute 
has supplied recipes to people in far corners of the earth who were train- 
ing swarthy native cooks to prepare American dishes. Fathers in mother- 
less households have been helped to make real homes for their children. 
One reader, self-labelled a spinster, wrote to ask how she could enhance 
her personal charms and, a few weeks later, wrote again for advice in 
planning a trousseau! 


Sometime you may be hesitant about buying an article because you do 
not see it advertised in Good Housekeeping’s guaranteed advertising 
pages. It may be that the manufacturer does not advertise frequently, or 
perhaps not at all. But if you will write and ask us, we would be glad to 
tell you if it is acceptableto our advertising section and so eligible to our 
guaranty. 


It is always better, though, to choose the things you buy from among 
those which are frequently advertised. You are more certain to find well- 
advertised products with a minimum of searching in your favorite shops. 
More important than that, well advertised merchandise usually is more 
dependable and in many instances lower priced. Good Housekeeping a¢- 
vertising pages display so large a number and so wide a variety that your 
field of selection is never a narrow one. 


A glance at page 6,Good Housekeeping’s Index to Guaranteed Advertise- 
ments, will show you that Good Housekeeping is about the most com- 
plete buying guide you have—and about the most dependable because 
every advertisement is guaranteed. 

An advertisement about Good Housekeeping 
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Ketchbury 


vity of his beliefs: that their companion- 
ship, with the quality of deep, vivid harmony, 
had been merely and properly ephemeral. 

The life that had seemed so adequately 
amusing assumed for her grotesque banality; 
its pleasures mocked her; its actors were a 
shrill plague of marionettes. And behind her 
endurance of its shows lurked the incessant 
questions: “Why did he go away?”—“Will he 
never come back?”—‘‘Never—?” | 

As the days passed, she forgot to resent the | 
manner of his departure. | 

Then came a letter. 

She stared at it, saw it tremble between her | 
fingers; stared, and read the postmark, Ketch- 
bury! A brief note. | 





“Dear MIRIAM, 
\ My father died suddenly, and I was called 
away by telegram. Apparently his heart was 
weak, and he knew it and carried on all the 
same. Just like him. He knew how to live and 
wasn’t afraid to die. 

“Mother has decided to go back to Cam- | 
bridge to live, and I am taking on father’s prac- | 
tise here. I shall be up in London tomorrow. 
I hope to be able to see you then, or during the 
next few days, and say goodby, as I don’t sup- 
pose you will ever want to visit this place 
which is, I believe, the one subject we disagree 
about! 

Yours, 


J.D.” 


Mechanically she walked to the window and 
looked out. The houses opposite seemed to re- 
tain the atmosphere of a more elegant epoch. 
An elderly woman in black came out of her 
front door and put up her parasol; her face was 
dignified and unhappy, and she held the parasol 
as if she had been taught to do whatever she 

: did gracefully. At the end of the street the 
§ traffic flashing past in Park Lane; scarlet buses, 
glinting motors; beyond that the green of the 
trees in Hyde Park. Trafiic and trees, roaring 
thoroughfares and quiet houses; London—that 
wasn't the London of her dreams, yet held in its 
reality a contradictory beauty—the enchant- 
ment of a city translucently submerged into 
the tides of change; of a mellow past queerly 
checkered by the shadows of futurity—of a 
tich formal music dying away before the | 
broken rhythms of a new age. 

Fora moment the enchantment possessed 
her, dizzied her imagination. This was Lon- 
don; not the mere futile sociability that she’d 
allowed to obscure from her the essential city 
in which she lived and moved This was 
London; echoes of the past blending with the 
clatter of the future 

She thought, “He doesn’t care—he’s going 
away”—and the fact was more poignant than 
the beauty of London, so that she found herself 
praying for what seemed impossible—that he 
¥ would take her with him. The houses opposite 
were blurred. 





Ce re ars 


GHE turned at the click of the door. “John 
He looked tired; shadows under the wide 
hazel eyes. 
He stopped, as if her tone had startled him. 
She held out her hand. 
“I’m so—sorry.”” 
‘Thank you.” He took her hand, then ab 
Tuptly let it go and sat down on the sofa. 
I've Just had your letter,” she said, with 
ut moving from the window. 
He gave her a strange, heavy glance. “I 
go bac k next week,” 
She demanded 


. ; with a sense of futility, 

Won't you ever come away again?” 

I shall be pretty busy,” and added, as 
though he were afraid to be silent: “I expect 
vi , -_ : ; , 

‘ou pity me for my destination? Funny we 
should have talked about it, and now I’m going 
to settle there,” 
Blindly she shoo 
on him, and 
cool. 
it is!” 


k her head, turning her back | 
a heard her own voice, forcedly 
I—may have imagined it worse— i 
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K nit to fill the 

prescription given 
by these Greatest 
Authorities on INFant Care 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
THE U. S. CHILDREN’S BUREAL 
LEADING LIFE INSURANCE AUTHORITIES 
FIVE LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
42 OUT OF 48 STATE BOARDS OF HEALTH 
BETTER BABIES BUREAU 


HEY are knit to fill the prescription 
of America’s greatest authorities on 
infant care—these baby garments. 


Here is the scientific admixture of 
wool with silk or cotton which these 
authorities prescribe for every child’s 
proper protection against dangerous 
chills and dangerous overheating. 
Carefully meeting their  specifica- 
tions, Carter have perfected a fabric so 
soft it will not irritate, so elastic it will 
not bind. And Carter’s special finishing 


This double-breasted shirt with twistless 
r cushioned butions 


tyle single-breasted models 


77. Mls a 
‘ process preserves this pres¢ ribed elas- 


ticity and softness even after endless 
washings. 

Carter garments fit without a wrinkle 
yet allow ample growing room. Besides 
this famous endorsed fabric, they come 
in all-wool, all-silk, all-cotton for use 
where special conditions make these re- 
quired. Careful mothers have for gene- 
rations depended on Carter 
shirts and bands to assure 
their babies perfect com- 
fold diaper, this band replaces the straight fort and protection. Now 
band when navel has healed—style 31 all the better stores can ¢ 


Q show you a full line. 








Reinforced for square-fola or triangle 


\ 
. For girls s well-cut one-piece \ 
>» > 
. Sui is Anu fin sofl varns + 
baa whi re not d ( 
gi ar My \ 
Fou 4 ” r 
To he r? “ ntil 
nave' ts healed. this _ 
band's firm elastic- 
vy holds the dressing 
; ; / 
in place— style 323? , ) 


: arters — 


- 2 Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Write for free booklet U N D E R W E A R 


by a well-known authority on 
baby clothes. Address Dept. 
for infants and children 
In using advertisements see page 6 


D, The Wm. Carter Co., 
Needham Heights, Mass. 
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learn how 
fo remove 


cold cream 


HERE is a scientific way to remove cold 

cream and it is just as important as the 
kind of cream you use. Old methods often 
do more harm than good. They rub germs, 
dirt, impurities back into the skin. Old'pieces 
of cloth are actual germ-carriers. Towels are 
ruined by frequent laundering. 


This new method eliminates high laundry 
bills and it is a wonderful beauty aid. It is 
called Kleenex. These snow-white tissues, 
soft as’ old linen, are absolutely hygienic. 
And you throw them away like paper, after 
they've absorbed the dirt and oil. 

Send the attached coupon for a whole 
week's sample supply. You will agree with 
famous stars who recommend and use 
Kleenex in preference to make-shift methods 
of cold cream removal. 


Kleenex 
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New 

Ways 

toUse 
KLEENEX(| 


as told by hundreds 
of women who 
discovered them 


| 
For colds and hayfever~When damp 
handkerchiefs are unpleasant to the touch 
and irritate the skin, use Kleenex instead. 
Its soft folds protect, its sanitary cleanli- 
ness prevents reinfection. You use it once, 
then discard with it the germs that might 
cause further disease. Doctors recommend 
it. Patients find great relief in using it. | 
For general use in the medicine cab- | 
inet—Use Kleenex as bandage material; as 
a means of getting foreign matter out of 
eyes; in manicuring and shaving; to save 
towels. To apply talcum powder to babies; | 
to keep children spotlessly clean and free | 
from all chance of infection. 





In many schools and nurseries 
Kleenex is being installed to be used by 
young children instead of handkerchiefs. 


Even in the kitchen—K\cenex has been 
found very useful, to polish mirrors and 
glassware; to clean greasy pots and pans 
before washing; there are numberless other 
ways in which ingenious housewives have 
put these practical and dainty cleansing 
tissues to work. 


You probably have your own special 
uses. Won't you write us about them? 
If you don’t already know Kleenex, fill out 
the attached coupon and let us send you 
a week's generous supply. 





Kleenex Company, Lake- Michigan Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

GY 
Please send a sample of Kleenex to 


Name 


Address 


City —ae 
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His silence was queer; she couldn’t look 


round. She felt cold, choked. Des 
“Why are you crying—Miriam?” 
7 (Years ago, when her rabbit had died, Abil 
Why are you crying, Miriam?”’) 
unkes Fon) Akre 
Miriam—dear? 
P Alta 
He was close behind her now, but gy po 
couldn’t look round. She shook her head. Aubi 
“I’m not crying.” 
an a . F Aust 
rhe tears stung her cheeks. “Of course” & E. 
| she found herself saying, “it mayn’t bey 9B Bam 
bad.” P Bar 
She turned helplessly to face him. Bell 
“Miriam—darling!”’ M 
As she clung to him, he murmured: Bide 
“Don’t you see, you queer, sophisticated ob Birs 
ject—? Howcould I have dreamed that you'd Bost 
care, as J do, my dear? How could I have 
imagined—? And Ketchbury?” a. = 
“ Broc 


She sobbed, half-laughing, her tawny head St 
rumpled against his shoulder, **I expect—I shall 


—love it!” Bro 
Bi 

V Buff 

Cam 

AG \IN it was spring, and the smoke of th Cont 
mills, pouring westward, seemed to chal Casp 
lenge the swift, high brilliance of the clouds, Chey 
Miriam Davidson was returning from he Chie 
walk on the hills, striding down the road. He A 
chin was tilted up against the wind, and a smik chk 
haunted her eyes and lips. Every now and a cs 
then she whistled a snatch of tune on 
A car was coming up the road. She stopped "s 
as it approached. Cise 


“John—darling—” H 











He laughed. “You do look a delicio Coff 
tramp! That ancient coat, and your hair!” Colu 
She laughed back at him. ee 
“Mayn’t I come with you? Where are you “= 
| going?” Dall, 
| “Mrs. McDowall has overeaten hersel A 
again. McDowall summoned me just afte BP pave 
lunch.” Pb Detr 
She jumped in beside him; demanded, “An A 
where have you been just now?” Dod; 
He smiled at her, at her absurd, lovely unt Dule 
diness, her heightened color. The car rattled Fast 
forward. : Edw 
“To see Bessie Briggs’ new baby.” Ellss 
“Oh’—she laughed, “the sixth?” And added W 
“Won’t it be fun when we have one?” Site 
He nodded and took her hand; and she went ; Fair 
on, half-grave, half-laughing, 4 Fell 
“In Paradise, near Manchester, to Miriam Faln 
}and John Davidson—” Fort 
i Cain 
Cals 
Care 
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GIVE ME cn 
Clas 
7y" Clow 
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By Gertrude Bridges Hols 
Hun 
J. 

H 
GIVE me a stony road _ 
Inde 





And strength for wayfaring; 
- c * Indi 
Give me a storm to dare . A 





One thing I’ll ask of Thee, 





And joy in the daring; Joh 

Jon 

‘ , H 
GIVE me a battle to win Kan 
And the courage to fight; ist 

Give me a hill to climb Lak 
And strength to gain the height; Lan 

4 Lar 

" - i Law 

| AND when I reach its summit i a 


Give me a hill beyond : 
Calling aloud to me. 



























Dealers handling Arnold Glove- 
Grip Shoes for Women 
Abilene, Texas—Perry Shoe Company 

—Rinker & Rinker 
Altus, Okla.—The Booterie 

Amarillo, Texas—White & Kirk 
Ind.—Nebclung Shoe Store 


Akron, Ohic 


Auburn, 


Austin, Texas 
E. M. Searbrough & Sons 


Bangor, Me.—Hub Shoe Store 
Bar Harbor, Me.—Charles C. Ladd 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Montague & McHugh 
Biddeford, Me.—De Lorge’s Boot Shop 
Birmingham, Ala.—Rich’s 
Boston, Mass. 

Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Bridgeport, Conn.—Bernstein & Brown 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stadlers Shoes, Inc., 1718 Pitkin 
Ave. 


Brownwood, Texas 
Brownwood Style and Boot Shop 


Buffalo, N. Y.—William Schwalbe 
Camden, N. J.—Stecker’s 
Canton, Ohio—tIra S. Halteman 
Casper, Wyo.—Specialty Boot Shop 
Cheyenne, Wyo.—Trufit Shoe Store 
Chicago, IL. 

Arno'd Glove-Grip Boot Shop, 207 

North Wabash Ave. 

Chickasha, Okla.—Roy L. Jones 
Cleveland, Ohio—R. H, Fetterman 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 


Ciseo, Texas 

Herron-Owen Slipper Shop 
Coffeyville, Kans.——The Slipper Shoppe 
Columbus, Ohio 

Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Corsieana, Texas 

Jolesch Shoe Company 
Dallas, Texas 

Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Davenport, lowa——M. L. Parker Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Dodge City, Kans.—J. B. Byars Co. 
Duluth, Minn.—Clark Shoe Company 
East St. Louis, Ill.—Beatty’s 
Edwardsville, IIl.—E. N. Mayo 
Ellsworth, Kans. 

Will White Mercantile Co. 

Erie, Pa.—The Wingerter Boot Shop 
Fair Haven, Vt.—Wilson & Grace 
Fall River, Mass. —Gifford & Pomfret 
Falmouth, Mass.—The Leather Shop 
Fort Worth, Texas 

L. G. Gilbert & Co, 

Gainesville, Texas—Miller’s 
Galveston, Texas—Wagg’s Boot Shop 
Garden City, Kans, 

J. B. Byars Company 
Geneva, OhiomStark Shoe Store 
Glasgow, Mont.—Elmer H. Kjellman 
Gloucester, Mass.—Armstrong Shoe Co. 
Graham, Texas 

The John E. Morrison Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Wila B. Dutcher 
Hastings, Neb.——Stein Bros. Co. 
Herington, Kans.—The Scott Company 
Holyoke, Mass.—Napoleon Bail 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

J. H. Westbrook & Son 
Hyannis, Mass. 

Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Independence, Kans.—Fred Geckler 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Jonesboro, Ark. 

Heineman Dry Goods Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 

' Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Kirksville, Mo.—Haywood Brothers 
Lakewood, Ohio—C, E, Seiler 

Lansing, Mich.—Abbey & Walters, Inc. 
Larned, Kans.—J. B. 


Byars Company 
Lawton, 


a Okla.—Lawton Mercantile Co. 
wiston, Me.—Morrcll & Prince 


STED 
RIGHT THIS WAY 


wrvrr@yvrrrw 


PERHAPS you are not acquainted with Arnold 
Glove-Grip Shoes—with their stylish lines de- 
veloped by master designers—their lasting wear 
moulded into them by expert craftsmen—their 
unexcelled comfort made possible only by the 
exclusive Glove-Grip feature! .. . 

If you have not tried these remarkable shoes, 
a visit to the Arnold dealer will be a surprise 
and a pleasure to you. The Arnold dealer will 
be eager to explain the Glove-Grip feature to 
you. But he will not urge you to buy! 

. . . though we can’t help but believe that 
you will, once you try on a pair of Arnold Glove- 
Grips. Their lines are so pleasing! So modish! 
And there is a velvety comfort that you must 
experience to appreciate. . . . 

Truly this is the direction to step in—right to 
the Arnold dealer's! 

And this is the way to step right—in Arnold 
Glove-Grips. . . . For style. . . . For comfort. 
..» For lasting, satisfying wear. 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington, Mass. 
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Dealers handling Arnold Glove- 
Grip Shoes for Women 

Littleton, N. H.—A. Bartlett Carleton 

Long Beach, Cal.—Slatt Brothers 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mills-Van Leeuwen, Inc. 

Malone, N. ¥.—Dumani’s Shoe Store 
Mangum, Okla. 

W. W. Merritt Company 
Miami, Florida—Venetian Boot Shop 
Middletown, N. Y. 

Frank A. Monaghan 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Donnelly Boot Shop 
Muscatine, lowa 

Fischer Shoe Company 
Nebraska City, Neb. 

F. W. Cleveland & Son 
New York City 

Merendino Shoes, Inc., 2304 Broad- 

way 

Arch Fame Shoe Company, 16 W. 

37th St. 

Stadlers Shoes, Inc., 28 Delancey St. 

Fastenberg’s, 106 Delancey St. 

Fastenberg’s, 272 E. Fordham Road 

Fastenberg’s, Broadway between, 

95th and 96th Sts. 
Newport, Vt.—Arkins Shoe Store 
Norfolk, Va.—Wood’s Shoes 
North Adams, Mass. 

Climax Boot Shop 
Norwich, Conn, 

Smith's Shoe Store, Inc. 

Oakland, Cal. 

Glove-Grip Boot Shops, Ine. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Booterie 
Omaha, Neb. 

Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Parkersburg, W. Va.—Markey’s, Inc. 
Pawtucket, R. 1.—W. P. Butler & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Stecker’s 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

L. Wolfe & Son Shoe Company 
Port Arthur, Texas 

Jones-Lantz Shoe Company 
Port Clinton, Ohio—Nissen’s 
Portland, Me.—Cropley & Anderson 
Portland, Ore.—Glove-Grip Shoe Store 
Presque Isle, Me.—N. P. Cook 
Racine, Wis.—The Lau Shoe House 
Rochester, Pa.—Hartley & Hood 
Kockland, Me.—MecLain Shoe Store 
Rumford, Me.—Gonya Brothers Co. 
Russell, Kans. 

L. Banker Mercantile Co. 

Rutland, Vt.—Wilson Clothing Co. 
San Angelo, Texas——The Robertson Co, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Glove-Grip Boot Shops, Ine. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Glove-Grip Boot Shop, P. F. Marron 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Passmore & Paquin 
Seattle, Wash.—Mills & Ward, Ine. 
Sioux Falls, S. D.—The Craig Bootery 
Springfield, Mo. 

The Heer Stores Company 
Steubenville, Ohio 

Branagan & Punke 
Stillwater, Okla.—Katz Dept. Store 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Plymouth Clothing Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Sweetwater, Texas 

Tucker's Shoe Company 
Toledo, Ohio 

Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Topeka, Kans. 

Palace Clothing Company 
Tulsa, Okla.—Lion Shoe Store 
Vernon, Texas—H. F. McKibbin 
Washington, D. C. 

Woodward & Lothrop 
Wichita, Kans. 

Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

Jolesch Shoe Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Simon Long’s Sons 
Williamsport, Pa.—Harry A, Cohan 
York, Neb.—Middlebrook’s 









N these 

“dog days” after 

, a gruelling 
round of golf, 

— dusty a oamenae 
brazen sun—your skin has a perfect 
right to feel “sulky”—dry, tired, 
lined, worn... Try this remedy:— 


A whipping cold shower, and a gen- 
tle application of fragrant Frostilla! 
Amazing, the results. For this sooth- 
ing lotion makes the skin so amiable 

so smooth—so white—so happy. 


After shopping and rides and swims 
and play—pat on Frostilla—the 
comforting, protective lotion that 
banishes all irritation and leaves 
instead a feeling of well being... with 


never an after-trace of stickiness. 
50c and $1, in new blue-label bottles, at druggists 
and department stores everywhere. Or write for 
an attractive, useful sample sent FREE on request. 
Dept 330, The Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York 
(Sales representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Inc., Madison Ave. and 34th St., New York City). 


FROSTILLA 


0 
exposed and 
irritated skin 


© 1928 The Frostilla Co 
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The Fish Hawk 


(Continued from page 63) 


| like Bo-Peep. Bo-Peep had hair like de golden- 

| rod and skin like de magnolia bloom. Miss 
Mary is got hair like de raven and skin like de 
golden wine of Scupenaw grapes. But de roses 
of Geo’gia is bloomin’ in her cheeks, ain’t dey? 
And she’s sweet as any angel, too, ain’t she? 
When she come into yo’ galley, she always say 
‘Good-mornin’,’ an’ she always say ‘Thankee, 
Snowball,’ when I give her her breakfus, and 
she always say ‘Good-night, Snowball,’ when 
she go up to talk to Captain after supper, 
and she never forget one time. 

“So what you gwine do now, Snowball? What 
you gwine say now? Man, you knows already, 
and nobody has to tell you. So get right down 
on dem knees and say yo’ last prayers.” 

In the dark stern, Snowball knelt. He folded 
his toil-worn hands; his white head bowed. 

His faith was unfaltering. Never did he 
| doubt that his childish plea, mumbled in dia- 
| lect from his unschooled lips, would go straight 

to his Master’s ears. 

“O Lawd, take me to dy bosom!”’ Snowball 
| prayed. “Take me quick, and don’t make me 
| fight too long in dat cold water. Remember, 
|O Lawd, dat I have walk in dy ways. I have 
| kept my eyes on de ground and never raise em 
| where dey shouldn’t be. And remember, Lawd, 
| dat I gave my shipmates t’ree square meals a 
day, rain or shine, calm or blow. 

“Bring dese odder peoples in dis boat safe to 
shore, O Lawd, and let me be dair sacrifice. 
For dine is de kingdom, de power, and de glory 
forever. Amen.” 

He slipped gently into the water. It re- 
ceived him without audible splash and in- 
stantly closed over his white head. Even then 
he did not cry out; some mercy from beyond 
dulled his pain and sustained him still. He 
struck out for the bottom and, in spite of his 
broken arm, he seemed to swim with great 
speed. If any pearly drops from the Georgian 
| rivers had wandered to this spot in the ocean, 
| they might remember a strong youth who had 
sometimes sported in the Aconee, on hot sum- 
mer dawns. And now it seemed he was diving 
like a plummet, the black waters rushing by in 
mighty cataracts. There was a roaring in his 
ears; a queer, heavy pain in his breast. Then, 
| suddenly, it was calm. 


EANWHILE the boat drifted on. Nansen 
wondered idly, why it seemed to ride so 
| high in the water. His companions dozed on 
|the thwarts. He himself watched the stars 
| to determine the drift of the boat. At last, 
when a dense fog stretched tenuous veils over 
the sea, and the stars one by one were blotted 
| out, he bowed his head and slept. 
| 


In the first gray of dawn the Chelsea cruised 
silently across his wake. Nansen did not see 
| the ship in the fog, and in the ordinary course of 
| events, she would have passed by without dis- 
| covering his presence. George Eiler, believing 
| that his shipmates were still prisoners on the 
| Bering, was cruising at full speed. He was 
trying to keep sight of the enemy ship, at the 
same time remaining unseen himself, for only 
thus could he hope to succeed in a wild, bold 
plan he had made for the coming night. By 
the law of averages and chance, Nansen’s boat 
would drift on until it foundered in this green, 
unheeding waste. 

But the ocean has laws all its own. There 
are forces moving upon it which men have not 
yet kenned and which tne lead may never sound. 
As the ship crossed Nansen’s path of drift, 
Little Matt had the wheel and Eiler himself 
| was standing on the port bow, resting his eyes 

from a long vigil with the glass. As he gazed 
down into the waters racing back along the 
hull, he saw a small, dark object drift swiftly by. 

He caught only a glimpse of it. In the bad 
light, he could have easily taken it for a floating 
piece of driftwood or even a frond of seaweed. 
Yet for all his haste he could not pass it by. 
A voice of command rose within his own being 

to pause, to peer, to be on guard—and an 
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invisible hand seemed to tug at his own. J 
one flash of inspiration he knew that he was o 
the track of his shipmates at last. 

He called an order to Matt, who jerked , 
lever, and the screw bucked like a wild horse 
A moment later a boat was put overside, anj 
five of the Chelsea’s crew of nine were Towing 
back to recover a small black object that stijj 
floated on the swell. 

As soon as Eiler took it in his hands, he recog 
nized it. It was familiar as his brother’s fag, 
and was associated with the warmest, kindes 
memories. It was the slicker hat which Snoy 
vall usually wore on deck and which, buoyan: 
with air, had floated light and high on the 
gentle waves. 

Eiler’s face was hard as stone in the dawn. 
light. “They’ve murdered ’em all, I guess,” he 
said quietly. ‘We'll go back to the ship and 
stand by for any track of ’em. And if we don't 
find *em—we’ll go on just the same.” 

The men knew what he meant. They nodded 
grimly, then pulled strongly at the oars. When 
they got aboard the ship, they held her almost 
stationary, with idling engines. Then they 
waited for the fog to lift. ‘ 

The white veil soon drifted by. More than 
a mile away, a dim black shadow on the water, 
was a drifting boat. In it were four reople, 
waving frantically with their coats—only four. 
Abo was missing, and the sailors looked in vain 
for Snowball’s black face. Well they knew 
that he would never sail with them again. 

Yet they thanked God that there were four 
So easily there might have been only an empty 
boat floating upside down. 


CHAPTER XIV 


AS SOON as the castaways were taken aboard 

the Chelsea, Mary and Colonel Gillmor 
sought their berths. The girl was experi 
encing a violent reaction after her wild night 
the officer was flushed with fever. Of the four, 
Hans alone seemed unshaken. He was just a 
calm, just as efficient, as when he mended gear 
on the afterdeck. Nansen was haggard and 
pale, but his eyes burned like smoky lantem: 
in their sockets. 

God knew it was glory to be saved! It was 
magnificent to feel underfoot the stout oak 
of the Chelsea’s deck—to hear the engine’ 
strong beat—to eat one’s fill and drink water 
unstinted. Yet Nansen’s exultation miss 
fire. A heavy sense of unfulfilment weighe! 
upon his spirit. He renourished his spent 
body in the Chelsea’s galley, but he did it a 
one who takes undeserved mead. ; 

Grimly he recited the facts of the previous 
night’s events. He told of Hamilton’s capture 
of Mary’s rescue, of Snowball’s disappearanct 
Eiler listened with a curious patience, nodding 
gravely at the end. He himself told of a wild 
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reckless plan of rescue which he and his met § 
would have undertaken had not the castaway | 


been found. mS 

“You'd better turn in, skipper,” he said 

last. “Just give me your orders, before you 
Oo ” 


“My orders?” Nansen echoed dully. _ 
“Yes. Where are we bound? As Gillmor 
said—from now on, it’s all up to you.” 
Nansen looked up quickly. For a lon 
breath their eyes met, in a clear flood of hare 
white light. ; 
“The sensible thing would be to go back ‘ 
Ketchikan, wouldn’t it?” Nansen asked ' 
curious, subdued tones. ee 
“Yes, that would be the sensible thing. 
“But you and I aren’t very sensible, are ¥° 
Eiler? Otherwise we wouldn’t be sailing thi 
tub in the Nort’ Pacific, when we could be sit 
ting in an office, resting our feet. To tell & 
truth, Eiler, we're fools. Yust plain fools. 
“Right!” = 
“That plan of rescue you told me of wa 
’specially foolish. Only a Nova Scotian fishe 
man—or maybe an American aviator—wow 
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have ever thought of it. However, George, you 
might have overtaken the Bering without much 
dificulty. She’s limping a little—a matter of 
ignition, I think —and with good sailing our 
ship has got two knots on her. Also, as you 
said, she’s cutting through the Aleutian chain 
into Bering Sea.” 

“Of course, she’s got to cut back, to reach the 
Bay of Okhotsk,” Eiler observed thoughtfully. 
“['d kind of like to know what pass she’ll take.”’ 

“If you’d really like to know, I believe I can 
tell you,”” Nansen’s voice now sounded almost 
breathless. ‘“‘Paul Hamilton said that the 
Bering had some business nort’ of the Andrea- 
nofs and that she’d naturally cut back into the 
Pacific either between Adakh and Kanaga 
Islands or, more likely, between Kanaga and 
Tanaga Islands. I might say that Hamilton 
figures everything pretty close and doesn’t 
miss the course very far.” 

George Eiler made no audible answer, but 
his eyes, bright as bayonets in the sun, nar- 
rowed a little. 

“He'll go slow through that pass,’”” Nansen 
went on, “so’s not to hang up on some reef. 
And he won’t be able to see very far ahead.” 

For many seconds the two men avoided each 
other’s gaze. Fools though they were, admit 
ted, yet they hoped to hide from each other the 
excessive folly that their glittering eyes be 
trayed. 

“Well?” Eiler muttered at last. 

“Well, yourself!’? Nansen answered shortly. 
“You own a third of the ship.”’ 

“But you’re the skipper, ain’t you? If I’d 
been worrying about my third of the ship, I’d 
have hit for Unalaska when that cannon ball 
knocked off the bait shoot.” 

“Speaking of fools, we sure were big ones to 
think that you had turned tail,’’ Nansen ob- 
served quietly. “We didn’t realize what a 
whopper of a fool you are, George. And for 
taat, I thank the Lord.” 

George smiled, but immediately grew sober. 
“Hamilton, you think, is still aboard the 
Bering,” he said. ‘‘From what I hear, he’s 
about as big an American as these times know. 
lf any man is worth sinking the Chelsea for, 
if it comes to that, I guess Hamilton is the one. 
\nd Abo is aboard her, too.” 

“We don’t have to worry about Abo. He 
seems to be playing his own game. However, I 
think maybe Mary owes him a little some- 
thing.” 

“I wouldn’t wonder. She’d no doubt like 
to pay him, too. But Nansen—she’s not the 
only honest person aboard. I always believed 
in paying debts, myself.”’ 

Nansen met his eyes at last. His face was 
grave. “What debts do you owe, George?” 
he asked grimly. 

“It’s a little different kind of debt than 
what we were just speaking of,’ George went 
on in a queer, low voice. “And I don’t owe it 
alone. Our whole gang owes it, and if they’re 
ready to pay it as 1 am, we wouldn't be losing 
Precious minutes talking. It’s a debt we owe 
Chianga and his crowd—on account of Snow- 
ball.” 

“I guess you're right, George,” the Fish 
Hawk observed at last. ‘We're honest men, 
and we always pay for the broken gear before 
we divide up the protits of the catch. I'm going 
now to call a meeting of the whole ship’s com 
pany. And while we're talking, you might as 
well head the ship west sou’west, at full speed.” 


J ANSEN went at once and rapped on the 
door of Mary’s stateroom. ‘Mighty sorry 

to disturb vou so soon, but could you come on 
Geck for a moment?” he called.’ “There's a 
matter up that we can’t decide without your 
help. As soon as we talk it ov er, you can go 
night to your berth.” ; 


> Ah 4 
He did not have to call twice 
come 
She 


Mary would 
and would remain as long as necessary 
had not yet retired; and the big mug of 
ode Big Tom had provided had stimu 
. 1€r strongly. She seemed to possess a 
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reserve strength equal to any ordinary emerg- 
ency. It was part of her equipment as a nurse. 

Save Abo, who was absent, and Colonel 
Gillmore, who was ill, all her living shipmates 
gathered on the forward deck. 

Eiler had the wheel. The Diesel was allowed 
to run unattended, until such time as Angus 
could again assure himself that all her gaskets 
were in order. Standing beside the winch, 
Nansen spoke slowly and gravely of a daring 
plan. 

Mary’s heart leaped, partly from excitement 
kindled by Nansen’s proposal and partly in re- 
sponse to the man himself. The plan he pro 
posed was nothing less than a surprise attack on 
the Bering. With its larger aspects most of the 
crew were familiar, but it had been changed to 
meet new conditions. 

“Maybe you think that since most of us got 
away safe, we ought to let well enough alone 
and not go fooling with that murderous gang 
again,” he said. “If you do think so, we'll hit 
out for Ketchikan. On the other hand, if you 
fellows want to take a chance—if you want to 
do the biggest turn for the country that feeds 
you that will ever come your way—if you 
want to stand by and help a man who's been 
through hell and fire to help ws—in plain words, 
if you don’t want to let a lot of Red Russians 
murder an American just because he’s got on 
to their schemes against us, not to mention 
letting them get away with the killing of one of 
our own crew—we'll fight this thing through.” 


E DID not attempt to conceal the dangers 

of the trip. They must cruise at full speed 
through hazardous waters; they must risk 
reef and shoal; in the end, they must battle for 
their lives. If they lost, the ship might be 
sunk. There might not be a single survivor 
to tell the tale in Ketchikan. 

It was a grim prospect. If the Bering were 
overtaken, her bigger guns and larger crew 
might still prevail. It was like tossing a coin 
with death. Moreover, the risk might be in 
vain. Already Paul Hamilton might be past 
help, shot by his merciless captors. If, indeed, 
he still lived, the Red guards might succeed 
in striking out his life before the Chelsea men 
could rescue him. 

“Yet it isn’t plain suicide,” Nansen said. 
“T’m the captain of this ship, and I’d never 
ask you to throw away your lives on a hopeless 
venture. The way we've got it figured out, 
we've got a sporting chance. We've got a 
whole lot better chance than the Yankee sol- 
diers had when they went over the top into 
German fire.” 

He paused, and his eyes swept the group. 
The men looked amazingly jubilant. 
would not believe that they had just been 
asked to risk their all on one turn of a card. 
Warmth in the veins, wine-like air in the lungs, 
days of good striving and nights of sweet rest, 
food after hunger, drink during sweating labor, 
far voyages and strange sights, and the love of 
woman—all these good things they were asked 
to hazard for a cause which they could feel but 
never fully understand. 


Nansen’s roving gaze paused on a slight | 


figure in the van of the group. He marked a 
girlish face, haggard now, but with a ghost of 
loveliness haunting it still; dark hair damp- 
ened with the fog; gray eyes looking calmly 
into his 


Bv the code of the sea, women con before 
men,” he said with a strange dignity Mavbe 
that rule is disputed on the land, these davs, 
but with us it still holds. We figure that thei: 
lives are worth more than ours. We mav be 
wrong—sentimental fools to boot—but that’s 
the way we count. So, Captain Mary, you've 


got the say.” 


“The say?” the girl echoed. “I don’t under 
stand—” 
“Sav whether we go or whether we sta‘ 


Look it in the face, Captain Mary If you 
vote to go, you'll be taking the same, if not a 
greater risk, than any of us. If we go down, we 
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wouldn’t be able to save you. Nor have we 
time to put you safe on land before we start.” 

“You mean—you’re leaving this mighty 
thing up to me?” the girl asked incredulously, 

“It’s up to all of us. We've got to get a 
unanimous vote. Mary, the Lord knows 
you’ve taken more than your share of risk al. 
ready. If you feel this is asking too much—to 
make this desperate fight to save a man who 
may be already dead—yust say so. There’s not 
a man here who'll hold it against you, a girl, to 
want to hold back.” 

Mary felt herself shrinking. Her only desire 
was to behold the harbor of Ketchikan. She 
was weary, shaken, heartsick. Besides, she had 
no instinctive love of violence, such as would 
carry these seamen forward. The test was 
harder for her than for any of the others. She 
must stand or fall by moral courage alone. 

“Tf we try this, how long will it be before we 
catch up with the Bering?” she asked. 

She hoped her voice would hold steady, 
Even now, some fine pride in herself and her 





sex actuated her. Yet the question alone, if 
they but knew, showed how she dreaded the or- 
deal. She knew that if the chase was long, her 
nerve would break before its end. On the 
other hand, an immediate crisis would find her 
impotent. She needed a few hours, at least, to 
rest and recharge the dynamos of her courage, 

“If we catch her at all, it will be yust before 
dawn tomorrow,” Nansen answered. “As near 
as we can figure, we’ve got two or three knots 
on her, the way she’s running, and by cutting 
off corners we ought to intercept her at Kanaga 
Island.” 

The girl’s gaze fell, as if to avoid Nansen’s 
eyes and to shut out the fire that was kindling 
her so. As though to keep calm, she looked 
out to the calm, green sea. 

At last she faced her shipmates. 
waiting, drawn and haggard. 
them their high sport? 
them their great hour? 

For a moment she was utterly baffled. More 
than ever before, she realized the gulf that 
separates the souls of men and of women. 
These seamen were swayed by forces she could 
never wholly understand. They would cast 
away their lives for an idea, a dream, a prin- 
ciple. But her business was, as it had ever 
been, to save life—not only their lives but her 
own. 

Was not Snowball’s death to be avenged’ 
Yes, but what did she know of vengeance 
It was only a breeder of murder—the act of 
brutal passion wasteful of human life. Did not 
Paul Hamilton’s mighty strivings deserve her 
help? Yes, but the cost of rescuing him from 
Chianga, only to have him fall victim, in a 
few weeks, to his incurable malady, might be 
cruelly high. Was not the issue one of high 
patriotism? Yes, but patriotism is merely 
tribe-love—a barbarian instinct. 

These men watching her so tensely were 
barbarians! They lived by old creeds; they 
were exalted by race pride. Besides, they 
loved the clash of arms, the strong drink of 
slaughter. Why should she, the higher, finer 


They were 
Would she deny 
Would she hold from 


| creature, yield to their folly? 


UT was it folly? Mary suddenly realized 

that she did not know. However, she did 
know that this barbarism, this creed, this race- 
pride, this very love of battle, had conquered 
the world. It had driven the wolf from the 
village gate into the deepest fen; it had plowed 
the field and harnessed the river; it had ended 
piracy upon the sea. Because of the white 
men’s strong deeds, the world was safe for such 
as she. And the very things she treasured 
most—the temple on the hill, and the school- 
house in the lane, and the decent, honorable 


chance for the common man—they had 
bought these with their bright blood! 
Suddenly she was humbled. She remem 


bered Paul Hamilton's lofty heroism. In the 
performance of his obligations that man had 
risen not only above fear but above morta 
| agony. And he did not conspire for battle, but 
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The Fish Hawk 





for peace. His last great work was no war- | 


jord’s wickedness, but an eleventh-hour at- 
tempt to prevent serious trouble in the future. 
If he were rescued, America would be fore- | 
warned against some great peril even now 
threatening its security. So, if indeed she 
fought to preserve America’s manhood and 
was not a mere pacifist at any cost, let her take 
her post! By risking a dozen lives now, a 
legion might be saved. 

She met Nansen’s eyes. She gasped, and 
speech rushed at last to her lips. 

“I vote yes.” And then, lest the wide-eyed 
men misunderstand, “I vote to try to save 
Hamilton.” 

The men had been holding their breath, but 
when Mary spoke they let it out in a long 
whisper. Exultation leaped from face to face. 
Why, they might have known she would not 
fail them! By God, she was a woman! 

“What orders, Cap'n?” Eiler called from the 
pilot-house. 

“West sou’west, at full speed,” was Nansen’s 
calm reply. “And don’t slow up for fog, 
weather, or shoal.” 

There was but one man aboard who had 
not been consulted—Colonel Gillmore, who 
was lving back aft almost delirious with fever. 
While Mary dressed his wound, Nansen told 
him of the plan of rescue. 

The officer's eyes had a feverish shine. “It’s 
a crazy plan,” he said at last in his old brusk 
way. “It’s an idiotic plan. Nobody but a 
crazy Swede would have thought of it.” 

“The men thought it up together,’ Nansen 
told him. ‘Some of ’em are from Scandinavia, 
some from other sections. But they’re all 
Americans.” 

“My boy, in theory it’s all wrong. You’re a 
gang of civilians. You’re out of touch with 
headquarters. The only Service School man 
in the ship is down here foggy with fever. 
But yet—by God—”’ 

Nansen leaned toward him, blazing with 
zeal. “But yet—what?”’ 

“It’s just such a crazy, idiotic expedition, 
proved impossible by theoretical old fogeys 
like me, that usually wins!” 

So Colonel Gillmore also voted yes. At once 
he turned over, his face to the wall, signifying 
that the affair was out of his hands and that 
Nansen retained supreme command. 


CHAPTER XV 


\ ARY slept until late in the afternoon. Her 
*"* dreams were nightmares. When she 
wakened at sundown, she found that she might 
as well have dreamed on. Reality, aboard 
this ship of doom, seemed no less sinister, no 
ess fearful, than her sleep adventures. 

The air was electric. There was something 
ominous, forbidding, in the swift, steady west- 
ward drive of the ship. The men were sub- 
dued, quiet-speaking, yet there was a glitter as 
Irom strong drink in their eyes. Nansen gave 
his orders in low, resonant tones. 

As the light of day paled, grim preparations 
were made for the night. Every piece of ord 
nance aboard ship was cleaned, loaded, and 
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The Fish Hawk 


shaft he lashed a bait-knife. The resylt was 
a strong, light pike, formidable to see ang 
deadly to face. 

His men were quick to catch the idea. Those 
who had not received firearms devised pikes of 
their own, of such materials as came to hand, 
And now, in this warrior crew, there were four 
Since these were mighty men—be. 
cause, of course, the guns had been distributed to 
the physically smaller of the crew—they added 
greatly to the Chelsea’s fighting strength. 
These four were Nansen, Big Tom, Ralph, and 
Norway Andrew. 

There were other, even more grim, weapons 
aboard, if it came to that. There were long, 
curved gaffs, with which the men reached down, 
overside, to impale the big halibuts threshing 
on the hooks. In the swirling violence of battle 
to come, a fisherman might be tempted to seize 
even one of these. 

But what would Nansen do for grappling 
hooks? Necessary to old-time sea fighting, 
they were needed no less in this fight on the 
western ocean. The ships must lie close, 
otherwise the Bering’s superior ordnance would 
give the Russians easy victory. 

This problem was easily solved. On board 
were more than a dozen light anchors used to 
set the halibut lines. These were chained and 
lashed to the deck in such a way that they 
could easily be thrown and hooked over the 
Bering’s rail. 

Two men were sent aloft, to keep constant 
vigil for a ship’s light in the dusk. The Chelsea 
spedon. No longer did she keep to the sounded 
deeps, but hugged close to the island chain. 
Nansen’s tactics required that he approach 
the passes between the links under cover of the 
headlands and thus see the Bering before she 
saw him. It was desperate sailing—but this 
was a desperate race. 

Sometimes big, black cliffs loomed omi- 
nously to starboard. The Chelsea passed in their 
shadow like a little sea-bird. Sometimes white 
untrod beaches made a crayon-line in the twi- 
light; the crew studied their promontories, try- 
ing to determine to which one of the thousand 
isles they might belong. Sometimes an un 
chartegl reef thrust up its gray fangs almost in 
the track of the ship. 

More perilous still were the reefs that did not 
show their fangs. Concealed by a foot or two 
of water, they waited like beasts in ambus! 

n this calm sea there were no breakers to 
glimmer wanly white and warn the watch of 
danger. The Chelsea must simply take her 
chance. If she struck. her bottom would be 
peeled off like cardboard, and the crew would 
have a scant twenty minutes to launch a boat 
and head toward the inhospitable shores. 


NI sHT lowered swiftly. The stars shone one 
by one out of the purple deeps of the sky 
and took their places in the constellations. The 
sea was a boundless mystery of shadow. Under 
these stars and on this sea the Chelsea sped on 
She ran without light, almost without sound 
The sea-birds wheeled over her, wondering, 00 
doubt, what it was that came so darkly and 0 
silently into their haunted playground. Stl 
Angus worked with his engines, tuning them 
to the last note of speed. Still the watch aloft 
searched the sky for a red light. 
So far the elements had favored the pursult 
Like magicians of the East, they had cor 
cealed the veils of the fog in their big, black 
sleeves, and not one tenuous gauze drifted o 
the breeze. The stars were bright as diamonds, 
and the air was crystal-clear. A ship's light 
would be visible for miles. 
What if the Bering were running without 
lights? In such a case she could pass within 
ritle range, unseen. This was a chance that 
Nansen must take. It was - 
many things over which he had no « ontrol. 
Pacing his deck, Nansen found one of his 
passengers alone by the taffrail. It was Mary 
and she was disconsolate. Her two hands lay 
wanly white on the dark oak; sh stooped 4 
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little. When he beheld her, a tenderness swept 


over him and quenched the battle-fervor that 


had raged in him for many hours. He came 
and stood beside her, wondering what he might 
say to give her comfort. 

“Why don’t you go in and try to sleep some 
more?” he suggested gently. “If we catch 
that ship at all, it won’t be until near morning. 
I’ve got the men aloft yust in case we’ve figured 
wrong on her, somehow.” 

Mary smiled gratefully. “Captain Kris, you 
told me once that I have good nerve,” she said. 
“IT hope I have—heaven knows I need it—but 





| it takes more nerve than I’ve got to sleep at a 
itime like this. I can only stand here and 
| shudder.” 
| “It’s plenty tough.” Nansen covered her 
|hand with his. “It will be tougher, though, 
| when action starts—if it ever does start. Cap’n 
| Mary, I wonder if you'll forgive me for ever 
| getting you in on this thing. If it hadn’t been 
for me, you'd be safe in Juneau right now. 
| You’d see bright lights, and hear people laugh- 
ing, and all this would be like a dream that 
couldn’t de true. I shouldn’t have told Colonel 
Gillmore about you. Gillmore shouldn’t have 
asked you to go.” 

Perhaps it was the pressure of his hand that 
| cheered her. Women are sometimes cheered by 
| just such little acts. In any event, some of her 
|old, brave spirit welled back like a tide-rip. 

“You needed a nurse, didn’t you?” she asked. 

“‘Gillmore said we did.” 

“If we’d rescued Hamilton, a nurse would 
have been needed badly—to keep him alive 
until he got back to Washington.” 

“But to put you under fire—” 

“Under fire?” She straightened proudly. 

“Tt isn’t the first time that a nurse has been 
under fire, is it?” she asked. “That’s part of 
our job—to go where bullets are flying. I’m 
|ashamed that I made you worry about me. 
| This is as much my work as it is yours.” 
He turned her so that she faced him and 
| took both her hands. “But Mary, what if we 
What if we catch up with the Bering and 
|she proves too much for us? For us, it’s all 
|right. We'll take what comes—yust as men 
have to do, when they willingly go into a scrap. 
But to think what it might mean to you—” 

Nansen drew her toward him. His big 
arms gathered her in. They forgot the dreary 
wastes in which the ship journeyed, the 
| moaning sea, the wandering fields of foam. 
They were lost in wonder old as the moon, 
but fresh and new as the dawnwind. 

“T'll love you always, Captain 
Nansen whispered. 

“T’ll love you always, Captain Kris.”’ 





lose? 


Mary,” 


HEN a swell from the north told them that 

the ship was emerging into the narrow 
pass between Adakh and Kanaga Islands. The 
hunt must begin in earnest. If Hamilton had 
guessed rightly and if Nansen’s calculations 
were correct, the Chelsea would intercept the 
Bering either in this pass or the next one, be- 
tween Kanaga and Tanaga Islands. The 
whole crew, with the exception of Angus, was 
summoned to the deck. The men aloft were 
told to keep vigilant watch. Nansen himself 
took the wheel. 

He turned north around the southwestern 
|cape of Adakh Island, made his way to the 
| narrowest part of the pass, and then followed 
| the coast of Kanaga Island to land’s end. It 
was grimly perilous sailing. There were no 
coast lights to pilot him, and the star-glimmer 
|"n the water was scarcely visible. 

On and on, through the deep night. But 
still there was no red spark that might mean 
the Bering. Still the watchmen saw no search- 
light slashing the dark. The only hope re- 
maining was that Hamilton had guessed the 
precise truth, and that the Bering had taken 
the pass between Kanaga and Tanaga. So when 
Nansen identified the headland as the western 
most cape of Kanaga Island, he paused in its 
shelter. 
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These were practically inside waters, What 
drift there was, was seaward. Again fortune 
favored him; by turning the screw slowly and 
at intervals, just as when he hauled gear. jy 
kept the ship at the same approximate dis 
tance from the black shadow of the headland 
Then he waited like the fish hawk he was, __ 

The next twenty minutes were full of feveris) 
anxiety. Nansen’s careful calculations showe; 
that the Bering should now be within ten mils 
of him. If for any one of a dozen reasons shy 
had been delayed, the dawn would find her be. 
fore he would. In that case, his cause would be 
lost. His only hope lay in a night attack, 

Already the light was beginning to clea. 
There was a gray haze in the eastern sky, The 
stars still shone, but the outline of the head. 
lands was ever more plain. The great weari. 
ness of despair, the deep sorrow of a lost cause. 
weighed upon Nansen’s soul. 

He felt a hand slip over his. “Cheer up, 
Captain Kris,” some one whispered. “Yoy'ye 
done your best.” 

Well he knew that hand! When it lay in his 
there was no despair which he could not cop. 
quer, no woe he could not transcend. And 
well he knew that voice! It could call him over 
a sea broader than this. He turned in silence. 
and warm lips pressed his. 

The kiss seemed to give him new hope. He 
lifted his head. And it was with no sense of 
surprise, but only of the inevitable—a sense of 
vast forces moving toward fixed and immutabi: 
ends—that he heard a watchman overhead 
utter a low cry, 

“Light on our starboard bow!” 

Nansen caught his breath with a gay 
Yielding the wheel temporarily to Little Matt 
he stepped out under the white stars. 

“How far?” 

“About four miles, near as I can guess.” 

“Green or red?” 

“Neither. I think it’s a searchlight.” 

“Keep your eye on it till I can pick it up.” 


‘IVE minutes later Nansen saw what look 
like a firefly glimmering at the edge oft 
world. Gradually it grew, neared, brighten 
Soon he raised a red spark just beside it, whi 
he knew was the port light of a ship, At! 
order the men aloft descended and took ther 
places by the rail. 

Had he intercepted the Bering at last? 
might yet be cheated by some trader, beatin: 
southward after a smuggling jaunt to Kan 
chatka. In spite of the clearing light, whict 
another half-hour might expose him, he m 
wait and make sure. 

The searchlight was plain now. The lor 
beam cut a wide swath through the gloon 
Hans, the Swede, clutched Nansen by the at 

“It’s der Bering!” he said tensely. 

“How do you know?” 3 

“See der way der light is suspended? \ 
noticed dat when she was hunting for 
night before last.” 

Yes, she was the Bering. All doubt was ps 
Well did Hans, and Nansen, too, remem 
that low-hung light. This was the zero hou 

Nansen began to give his final orders. Th 
first of these was to close the ventilator 3 
through which a lantern’s gleam timidly cre’ 
It was only a faint glow, and in an exqus 
hour just gone it had shown Mary's face | 
plainer than a white flower under the moon, } 
it might betray the Chelsea to the Benn 
watch. At once the ship was in total darknes 
She lay like an inky-black shadow on the dus 
sea. 

“Take your posts!” Nansen directed. 

Every man of his crew stepped to the P 
rail, All were armed to the teeth with & 
gun, pike, or gaff. Four of the men clutcn 
gea: wnchors that must serve as grapp’ 





hooks. Angus came up from b« low and to 
his piace with the others. G llmore, dress 
meticulously in his service uniform, came 
of the hold with a big, black 
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The Fish Hawk 


the wheel from Matt, who, armed with a shot- 
gun, took his place by the rail. A sound of 
cocking hammers ran grimly down the line. 

Nansen felt, rather than saw, that Mary was 
still beside him. In her hand she held some 
object that glimmered faintly in the dark. That 
it was a knife, Nansen did not doubt; but for 
what desperate need she might be hoarding it, 
he dared not think. 

A moment more he waited. He watched the 
advancing glory of the Bering’s searchlight, 
meanwhile judging distance with the care of a 
rileman. When the enemy was approxi- 
mately three hundred yards away, he slipped a 
lever. By this one motion he gave the idling 
screw the power of three hundred horses. 
These mighty steeds surged forward; the pro- 
peller’s iron blades bit deep. 

Out of her ambush rolled the Chelsea. She 
came in silence, in darkness, like a gigantic she- 
wolf pouncing from her lair. She came slowly 
at first. Quickly she gained speed. Faster, 
faster whirled the screw. The ship’s momen- 
tum gathered as electricity gathers in a cloud— 
soon to expel itself in one burst of titanic vio- 
lence. She aimed a little ahead of the advanc- 
ing Bering. 

Blindly, savagely, as if imbued with the 
fierce passion of her crew, the Chelsea lunged 
on. She seemed a thing alive. No more was 
she the peaceful trawler of the banks, but a 
man of war—ominous, deadly. The soul that 
was in her—in which sailors believe in their 
inmost hearts—arose, girded with steel, and 
took the deck with flashing sword. 

The beam from the enemy searchlight 
slashed across and in front of her bow. Now 
the ships were hardly two hundred feet apart, 
apparently bound for a head-on collision. 


Still the Chelsea rushed on. She was like some 
blind leviathan, threshing up from his lair in 
the lightless deep, and running amuck. She 
seemed to be hurled forward by that cold, 
bloodless fury with which the monsters of the 
sea fight their unseen wars. 

At her wheel stood the Fish Hawk. His 
spirit, the spirit of a bird of prey, winged ahead 
even faster than the fleet prow of his ship. His 
eyes were nerveless, deep, and they measured 
the Bering’s speed as the osprey measures the 
speed of a darting salmon. He timed his at- 
tack with precision. 

“Brace yourself!” he directed Mary. And 
then the veins stood out on his hands as he 
wrenched the wheel. 

He applied his whole strength. The Chelsea 
answered. Just as she seemed about to strike 
the Bering amidships, she veered a little from 
her course. Yet she did not miss clear. Nan- 
sen was merely saving his own timbers. He 
meant to ram home with all the force he dared, 
just as his ancestor’s iron-beaked war-boats 
rammed the galleys of the Gauls. He side- 
swiped the Bering at full speed, sliding along 
her hull. 

Still swinging, the Chelsea shunted the Bering 
before her. She herself was shaken to her very 
keel, staggered and stunned, but the crash of 
stove-in timbers broke not from her own hull. 
The Bering rolled on her side as if she would 
founder. A black wave surged up, bared white 
fangs, and burst with a shout; the sea rang and 
echoed with the crash. 

Then there were other sounds. As the ships 
struck, Nansen uttered a wild, pagan yell, and 
the Chelsea men, hurled forward by the violence 
of collision, leaped howling on to the enemy 
deck. 


(To be concluded) 
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heat so that they become dry, mealy, and 
flaky, before peeling. With the peeling done, 
serve the potatoes at once in a hot vegetable 
dish, sprinkling with paprika or finely-chopped 
parsley, and a bit of melted butter or fat. 

Nothing can be more tempting than snowy 
ticed potatoes. Quickly press the hot, perfectly- 
boiled potatoes through a potato-ricer or coarse 
sieve right into a hot serving-dish. Season 
lightly with the necessary salt, pepper, and 
— and serve at once while still piping 
hot. 

Mashed potatoes! We have all had to eat, 
but I hope have never served, lumpy, pasty, 
mashed potatoes, lukewarm and poorly sea- 
soned. Yet when cooked long enough, mashed 
potatoes have no lumps, and when beaten with 
determination they have all the delicate fluffi- 
hess of a perfect product. So cook your pota- 
toes until they are wholly tender. Next drain 
the potatoes and then shake them gently in 
the saucepan, over a low heat so that they be- 
come dry, mealy, and flaky. This step is most 
important. Then peel the potatoes immedi- 
ately; and while still hot, mash them in the 
saucepan with a potato masher or ricer, being 
very careful to reduce all the potatoes to a 
smooth mass without lumps. This first beating 
8 important. When thoroughly smooth, add 
salt if needed, as well as butter or other fat— 
about one teaspoonful of butter for every 
Potato. Then add the hot milk—never use 
cold—about one tablespoonful for every po- 

to, or enough to make the mixture fluffy and 
_ not too soft to stand up well when dropped 

oma spoon. Then beat the potatoes vigor- 
eusly, either with the masher or with a fork, 
—_ they are snowy-white, light, fluffy, and 
them ligt apm reheat the potatoes and pile 
vith . itly in a hot vegetable dish garnished 
‘chopped parsley or a sprinkle of paprika. 

tes € are often asked how mashed potatoes 
ay be kept fluffy and hot if the meal is una 


voidably delayed. The Institute’s way is to put 
the saucepan containing the mashed potatoes in 
another one holding a small quantity of boiling 
water, and place over a low heat. The mashed 
potato usually scorches if placed directly over 
the heat. The best way, however, is not to 
keep them waiting. 

Housekeepers complain that they are not 
able to make their baked potatoes dry, mealy, 
and fluffy. No dish is easier to prepare than 
this. Yet, as with all potatoes, baked potatoes 
must be served as soon as they come from the 
oven, or they are sure to be soggy and moist. 
In baking potatoes, it is always well to select 
those that are smooth and unblemished, and 
of uniform, medium size, so that they will bake 
in the same length of time. When you attempt 
to bake potatoes of different sizes at the same 
time, the large ones are often still raw in the 
center when the smaller ones are completely 
tender and ready to remove from the oven. 

So select baking potatoes of uniform size. 
And, since many people enjoy eating the crisp 
skin of a baked potato, it is always well to scrub 
them thoroughly, dry them well, and then rub 
the skin over lightly with fat or cooking oil 
before baking Medium potatoes should be 
baked in a very hot oven at 500° F. for forty 
minutes, while large potatoes should be baked 
at the same temperature for sixty minutes. 
A good test for the ‘‘doneness”’ of baked pota- 
toes is to pinch them with the fingertips—they 
should be soft enough to dent easily. When 
the potatoes are done, remove them immedi- 
ately from the oven and slit the skin on top 
each way about an inch, thus forming a cross. 
Then hold each potato in a clean cloth and with 
the fingers gently push the potato from the 
bottom until it breaks, all snowy-white and 
fluffy, through the cuts in the top. Place a 
small piece of butter on the top of each and 
sprinkle with either paprika or very finely 
chopped parsley. Then serve immediately. 
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It Is Never Too Late To Learn 


(Continued from page 33) 


entirely to their greater gain in following the 
oral directions of the instructor. In the re- 
of the tests there was little or no 
difference.” 

On the whole we can say that ability to learn 


| Esperanto (and the same is probably true of 


any foreign language), does not decrease more 
than 1 per cent a year from 22 to 42, these being 
the average ages of the youngest and oldest 
groups. It sets at rest completely the notion 
that you can not learn a foreign language with 
great facility any time you want to. 

This, however, does not tell us how older 
people compare with children. On this point, 
Professor Thorndike went on to say: 

“By the courtesy of the International Aux 
iliary Language Association, we were able to 
compare the ability of adults to learn Esperanto 
with the ability of children of 14 to 18, and of 
still younger children. We found that pupils 
of about 18 in a good private school, who had 
over twice as much class study as our group 
who ranged from 35 to 57 years old, and more 
than twice as much home study (provided 
they did not shirk their home assignments), 
gained little more thar half as much as our 
mature adults. The children of o to 11 made 
still slower rates of gain, despite the fact that 
they were mostly children of exceptionally high 
intelligence. All these facts are in flat contradic- 
tion to the time-honored doctrine that childhood 
is the period for the easiest learning to read and 
write, or to understand the hearing of a language, 
and also the notion that the early teens are 
the next most advantageous period. We are 
convinced that the gain made in fifty or a hun- 
dred or five hundred hours of study of French 
or German or Spanish or Latin by a group of 
any age from 20 to 4o will be greater than the 
gain made by a group aged 8 or 10 or 12 of 
equal native capacity.” 

Another interesting experiment on this point 
was performed by two psychologists, Doning 
and Anderson, as related by Thorndike. They 
put a man of 21 in competition with a woman 
of 40, supposedly of about equal intelligence, 
and tested each one’s ability to write while 
reading either silently or aloud. The woman 
gained just about as rapidly as the man in this 
unusual and complex mental and motor exer- 
cise. The interesting thing was that after the 
lapse of two years they tested them again to 
determine which one had retained the improve- 
ment the better. The woman was distinctly 
better than the man, who was little more than 
half her age. It might be claimed that the 
woman has a better natural memory, but 
Meumann, a great German psychologist, after 
extended experiments on people from 7 to 54 
years of age, concluded that you can memorize 
things a little better between 20 and 24 than 
at any other period. This, at least, is in con- 
tradiction to the old belief that our memories 
are better for the impressions and experiences 


| of c hildhood. 
| 


Learning a New Trade 


In view of even the few experiments so far 
related, the attitude people have always held 
toward learning in adult life seems especially 
pathetic. eve ry day we hear peopl ol 4 and 


‘I wish I could become 
a machinist, an artist, a musician, a stenogra 
pher, a linguist, but I am too old!’ Even the 
great psychologist, William James, said people 
t get any new ideas after the 
He said the ves of the mind 
» power of learning new things 
le | always a Pee this, and 

they might have done at 30 or 40 

mained unaccomplished. Here, 
woman of 
and left 
without money 
thinks she is too old learn a 
profession. And the tragic thing is that 
business houses and offices have the same 
idea. Or here is a school teacher, 


and even of 20, say, - 


age of 25. 
set and 


Was gone 


can n 


vroo\ 


were 





for example, is a 10 OF whose 
husband has diec her 


to rear but 


children 


honestly 


and she 
b isiness OT 

the 
false 


tired of her 


work, but at 35 or 40 she says, “I am too old 
to go into something new.” I shall never forget 
the broken and despairing voice with which a 
working man of 40 said to me, when an electri- 
cal machine had been invented that did the 
work he had been doing by hand: 

“An hour ago I was a skilled workman; now 
I am a day laborer. I am too old to learn a 
new trade—it’s too late to begin.” 

But the new psychology is bound to work 
profound changes in the attitude of people 
toward all adult education and, hz uppily, it 
already beginning to work changes 1 in the atti 
tude of employers about taking in older people 
to learn trades and professions. As an example 
of this change of policy, Thorndike calls atten. 
tion to the New York Central Railroad, which 
trained its old locomotive engineers to become 
expert electrical engineers when they electri 
fied their lines out of New York City—a policy 
that worked immense benefit to the men and 
proved more economical than the training of 
green men for this new occupation. 


You Can Form New Habits 

Let us now turn to a few experiments upon 
the ability of older people to form new motor 
habits, or new motor and mental habits com 
bined. The experiments are simple, yet they 
go to the very heart of life and to the heart of 
every one’s personal ambitions and education. 
One psychologist tried an experiment on five 
adult men, which you can easily try on yourself 
to find how quickly you can learn new habits. 
He had these men practise keeping two balls 
going in the air at once in the fashion of jug 
glers. At the start they could make only from 
one to ten tosses before failing, but after only 
an hour’s practise, they could all make at least 
thirty tosses without a miss. After from tw 
to five hours’ practise they could average over 
one hundred tosses without failing. 

Another psychologist had two mature mer 
practise only thirty seconds at a time five times 
a day for thirty days, with both their right and 
left hands, at tapping a telegraph key. Even 
with this minute amount of effort they im 
proved from an average of 186 taps made ir 
thirty seconds to 215 taps. It all shows how 
easily adults can form simple new muscular 
habits. Another psychologist experimented 
to see how much adults can improve in observ 
ing small details. He had ten hospital nurses 
practise 140 minutes each during a period of 
ten days in picking out and canceling the 
zeros on a page where there were a thousand 
mixed numbers. They raised their average 
score from 45 zeros cancelled per minute t 
100 per minute. 

Still another psychologist studied the ability 
of adults to form four new habits at the same 
time. He practised them on a very compli- 
cated method of repeating the alphabet forward 
and backward in four different ways with cer- 
tain letters interjected at regular intervals to 
make it more difficult. Within a few days the 
time it took to do these four tasks simultane- 
ously fell from 123 to 24 seconds. 

I suppose there is nothing that most adult 


people believe more firmly than the notion 

they can not improve their ability in mental 
" . lie 

arithmetic. Like so many things we believe 


about improving ourselves in _ anced life, 
they have usually never tried it. Professor 
Thorndike measured the Manet nt in men- 





tal arithmetic of 28 adult graduate students 
who averaged about 30 years old. He 
had them multiply mentally a_ three place 
number by a three-place number, such as 057 
by 964. The results led Professor Thorndike 
to say to me during my talk with him on the 
ibject 

‘It is reasonable believe that graduate 
students 25 or 30 vears old, after s¢ 
ol practisc with suitable period ol rest, Wi 
do such examples in less than two-fifths of Hie 
time they require at the outset, and they will 


probably make fewer errors 
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It Is Never Too 


Weall often lament that we can not calculate 
simple problems without getting a pencil and a 
piece of paper. Yet it seems safe to assume 
that 20 minutes’ practise in mental arithmetic 
every day for about 20 days would more than 
double our ability in this direction. It would 
be a habit that would be of immense value all 
our lives. ; 

In another experiment Professor Thorndike 
took 19 university students, all over 35, and 
practised them every day for seven days in 


adding 48 columns of ten one-place numbers, - 


uch as, 2, 3, 8, 5, and soon. They added one 
set of 48 columns each day. The total practise 
of each person ranged from about 32 minutes 
to about 71 minutes. For some unknown 
reason two of them gained little, but all the 
remainder gained from 54 to 287 units. If 
such small amounts of systematic practise in 
forming such highly useful habits will produce 
such astonishing improvement, the way we 
neglect to improve our effectiveness and mental 
power is little short of appalling. 

There is another notion that has been be- 
lieved ever since men began to carve hiero- 
glyphics on stone, and that is that childhood 
is the time to learn to write, and that you de- 
velop a certain handwriting and without great 
labor can not improve it. Thorndike carried 
on three intensive experiments to get at the 
facts on this point. In the first experiment, 
8 adults 34 to 41 years of age undertook to 
learn to write with the reverse hand. Six 
were right-handed persons, and six were left- 
handed. It was found that at the beginning 
they wrote with the wrong hand about as well 
as the average 8- or g-year-old child writes 
with his right hand after two years of schooling. 
This gave a base line, or starting point. 

The astonishing result was that these adults 
with about fifteen hours of practise improved 
their ability to write with the wrong hand 
more than the improvement ordinarily accom- 
plished by school children using the right hand 
in two years of growth and schooling, including 
100 or more hours of special practise in hand- 
writing! 

The second experiment Thorndike tried was 
one in which 33 adults participated, 16 being 
between 20 and 25, one being 32, and 16 being 
35and over. They were all right-handers and 
tried to learn left-hand writing. While the 
older group gained slightly less than the 
younger group, both groups gained as much in 
15 hours of practise as children of 8 gain in 
two years of school. 

In the third experiment Thorndike had 4 
adults 24 to 39 years old learn to use a type- 
writer. The two oldest learned faster than the 
two youngest. In the same line, another psy- 
chologist measured the improvement in setting 
type by hand of a group of 40 men ranging in 
age from 18 to 49. A wage bonus was given to 
induce the men to do their best. The difference 
inimprovement between the older and younger 
men was an absolute zero, the older men im- 
proving just as much as did the younger men. 


The Adult Mind Is Plastic 


Tn commenting upon these experiments of 
his own and those of other psychologists, Pro- 
fessor Thorndike said to me: | 

“We surely have here a strong array of proof 
that mature people can learn almost anything 
they want to. Adults seem eminently plastic 
and teachable in every mental function that 
has been tested. Of course, we have in these 
*xperiments dealt chiefly with people of supe 
ried intellect, such as college and graduate stu 
lents, No doubt, they would make greater 
sProvements than would dull persons, but 
there is nothing to lead us to believe that this 
ns any different from what we find in childhood. 
rer ar that bright children of 5 and 10 
of haps “- than average or dull children 
expect The gol his is only what we should 
that = hay pe is nothing to lead us to think 
proporti dull person would not improve in 

Portion to his original ability very greatly. 


Late To Learn 


“In fact,” he continued. “if I had to com- | 


pare all these results achieved by various 
investigations and draw a general conclusion, I 
should say they demonstrate that the ability of 
adults to learn is very close to the ability of per- 
sons from 17 to 19 years of age.” 

Let us consider further for a moment the 
objections that may occur to your mind, and 
which Professor Thorndike has just mentioned, 
that all these encouraging things may be true 
for college students and brilliant people, but 
that they will not work with people of average 
intelligence or less. As an immediate reply to 
this objection, the experiments already related 
have clearly shown that a great deal of the 
dullness and slowness in learning that older 
people so often ascribe to themselves is due to 
two things: first, their acceptance of the popu- 
lar superstition that they can not learn rapidly, 
and, second, the fact that they have never 
properly tested their really remarkable abilities 
to learn. 

Professor Thorndike mentions a third objec 
tion, which with many people is potent, 
namely, that they fear ridicule for undertaking 
new projects of learning in advanced life. Be- 
yond question, this keeps many older persons 
from learning music or languages or some trade 
or profession. 


Experiments With Prisoners 

In order to settle these questions with facts 
instead of theories, Dr. J. W. Tilton, one of 
Professor Thorndike’s associates, conducted 
an extensive experiment on the men _ in 
prison at Sing Sing Penitentiary, New York. 
All prisoners at Sing Sing are tested for 
educational attainment, and those who show 
less ability than average seventh-grade 
school children—that is, children about 13 
years old—are put to school and assigned to 
grades that correspond roughly to school 
grades from 1 to 6A. He was thus able to 
compare the progress these dull men made, 
who ranged in ages from 17 to 54, with the 
average progress made by children in the 
corresponding grades in school. 

The 307 men tested—certainly a good sam- 
ple of dull persons in general—made on the 
average 82 per cent as much gain in reading, 
language, spelling, arithmetic, composition, and 
the like, as is made by children in the corre- 
sponding grades in the same number of months 
of school. The children, however, have four 
times as long a school day as these prisoners 
had and spend more hours outside on reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic. Moreover, 
school children are of average intelligence, 
whereas these adults were below average intelli- 
gence. On this point, Professor Thorndike 
said: 

“It seems certain that these adults learned 
these school subjects more rapidly than they 
would have learned them at the age of roor 12.” 

However, the experiment went further and 
compared the learning of the old dull-minded 
prisoners with that of the younger dull-minded 
prisoners. Complicated tests were used, and 
the results showed that the younger men were 
a little more apt in learning new habits, and a 
little less apt in breaking up old ones, but the 
older men retained what they learned a little 
better than did the younger men. Speaking of 


the entire experiment, Professor Thorndike | 


said: 

“On the whole, the results with these adult 
men of low intelligence support the conclusions 
that the ability to learn in relation to age 
shows a slow decline from about average 22 to 
about average 42, and the ability to learn does 
not decline any more in persons of inferior 
intelligence than in those of superior intellect. 
But while there is a slight decline in the ability 
to learn as we grow older, this is far more than 
offset by the enormous amount that we forget, 
provided we are not constantly using what we 
have learned in younger years. We are led to 
the conclusion that the best time to learn a 
thing is just before we need to use it, for it is 
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using a thing that makes it an organic part of 


When these results have re- 
| ceived full consideration, they may lead to 
| important changes in the administration of our 
schools. They certainly point to the fact that 
provision should be abundantly made for peo- 
ple to go to school at all periods of adult life, 
and the money that has been expended in pro- 
viding for adult education has been justified.” 

In connection with all this, there comes up 
the old question as to what is the time of life 
when people make their greatest achievements, 
or, to use James Whitcomb Riley’s phrase, 
“When is a feller feelin’ at his best?” You thay 
remember Doctor William Osler is represented 
| to have said that a man has reached his climax 
at 40, and from then on is on the down-hill 
|road, and should be chloroformed at 60. 
These experiments all indicate that a man has 

reached the deadline when he ceases to learn. 
Some men and women reach that age at 20, 
some at 40, some at 60, and some never reach 
it at all. In fact, you have reached the dead- 
} line when you hang up your diploma or union 
card or stenographer’s or accountant’s certi- 
‘irate and say, “I have finished my education.” 
that day you have really chloroformed 
yourself and are mentally dead. 

As to just what is the “prime of life,’’ we 
constantly see pictures in the newspapers and 
magazines of men and women who are doing 
great things at 50, 60, and even 70 years of 
age. They encourage us to believe we can do 
the same thing, and these experiments prove 





) 
Jil 


that in proportion to our abilities we can. But 
let us examine the matter in detail. Some 
years ago Dr. Charles W. Dorland, of Chicago, 


investigated the lives of 400 of the world’s 
great men and found that they had made their 
greatest achievements at the average age of 
so, although some had achieved their master- 
pieces at 70 or even 8o years of age. 

However, I always supposed that while this 
was true of these extraordinary persons, it 
would not be true of the average man. To 
test this question Dr. Thorndike made two 
extended investigations. First, he selected by 
critical methods 331 of the most famous 
men of history and found that their average 
“masterpiece age,”’ as he happily calls it, was 
47-4 years. There were 119 of his men who 
also occurred in Dorland’s list of 400, and the 
average masterpiece age of these men was 52. 

Thorndike studied the question from many 
angles and found that the supremely great 
men had their masterpiece age within a few 
months of the time at which the moderately 
great men did their finest work. He also found 
that the men who lived to be 70 and over had 
their masterpiece age at 44 for scientists and 
s3 for men of affairs—business men, generals, 





their master>iece ages at 45 for scientists and 
51 for men ci affairs. 

It is thus clear that neither long life nor the 
degree of gveatness cuts much figure in deter. 
mining the average age when men do they 
greatest work. As a further check on this, Dr, 
Thorndike found that the median master. 
piece age of the 100 greatest English writers 
who lived to be 70 or over was 47. 

It is a temptation to fill many more pages 
with facts and experiments from these re 
searches, because on every page we find new 
and encouraging facts about the big things 
all of us may confidently hope yet to do, 
But they all lead to the same conclusion that 
age is no genuine handicap to learning anything 
you want to learn or need to learn. To me itis 
inspiring not only for my own future years 
that may lie ahead, but for the future educa. 
tion of the American people. I see thousands 
of people of all ages, from 18 to 60 or even 7o, 
flocking to the night schools in New York 
where they study everything from domestic 
science to chemistry and philosophy. My wife 
and I have taken some of these courses, where 
we sit by the side of both young and old men 
and women from the shops and factories, and 
it is encouraging to find from actual exper 
ments of science that I shall always be able to 
learn about as well as I did in my boyhood 
days at school. I am inclined to feel that adult 
education is the most important new thing de. 
veloping in America today, and we are shown 
here by science that it is enormously effective. 

It all shows, as I have said, that we die 
mentally the day we cease our efforts to learn 
There is a fine saying attributed to Michel- 
angelo that expresses the central maxim of 
this whole new psychology of education. They 
made him superintending architect of St 
Peter’s Cathedral on his seventy-second birth- 
day, and he carried on through the reigns of 
five Popes. When he was nearly ninety, and 
had lost his eyesight and become enfeebled in 
body, he still had his servants carry him into 
the great temple and, as he ran those marvelous 
hands of his over the statues and decorations— 
marvelous because he had kept on using them 
—the old, blind man exclaimed: 

“T still learn!” 

And so, my friend, it is with you, whether 
you have a great mind or a common mind, 
whether you are a genius or just the average 
man or woman, you are still a vital and effect. 
ive factor in your home, your workshop, your 
community, and the world, as long as you can 
say with old, blind Michelangelo, “I stil 
learn!” And you have now, as never before, 
the authentic voice of science to cheer you on 
with the clear conviction, based upon definite 
knowledge, that if you wish to do and achieve 


and the like Still further, the shorter-lived and learn, it is never too late to begin, and th 
men, those who died between 60 and 70, had _ time to begin is today. 
° ° 
Good Housekeeping Studio 
(Continued from page 56) 

background to live with, as well as to accen Here are permanent rooms in daily use, typic@ 
tuate the soft tones of maple furniture with of our American homes of moderate siz 
which we decided to furnish it There is nothing elaborate or expensive It 

Ir} turd attractive, American type of costs no more to put right color on the wa 
lurnit is chosen because of these qualitic than wrong color lhe good oak floor of ¥ 
and because \merican and in sympathy and narrow boards is within the ch ola 
with tl ome traightforward pract cal house builders; the two small hooked qT igs i 
tandar i ire typical of Goon H the reception room can be found in similar pat 
KE] lo these qualities we try to add tern | reproduced; the dining-room rug 
that tangible, elusive « 1 charm or wool practical and inexpe ve, ¥ 
beaut it it you W whic y the furniture of this type would cost less U 
recog! t when really there many a group more pretentiou t ol 

And so we put in practise what we preach. merit. 
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Needlework for the Home 
(Continued from page 57) 

( nial handworl The twor iz hown on The pattern for the quilts part 57 ar 
pay 7 we ild look best used as hearth rug both old and famou Nothing s to Suh 
The Red 1 r Hood rug hooked either in yn old-fashioned four poster so we a pieces 
rays or wool. The kitten rug is emb tered quilt, and these are unusually attractive. 
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Pickles and Condiments Canned Meats Fruits and Vegetables 
Pickles Olives Corned Beet Potted Ham Sliced Pineappl Prune 
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ies Paceussron speaks its min 
on troubles of the gums... 


Soft food is 
the cause of soft gums... 
DENTISTS SAY.. pana and 


massage the logical remedies 


F you go to your dentist for a few moments’ 

advice upon gum troubles, he will gladly 
sum up for you the latest findings of the 
profession. 

He could show you lectures, papers and 
clinical reports by the hundred—the fruit of 
years of research by distinguished men. But 
probably he will give you the gist of it all 
in some such terms as these: 


“Gum troubles start right in your dining- 
roomat home. For the food you eatisto blame! 

“Before we began to refine our foods to 
make them delicious, people didn’t have 
much trouble with their gums. The coarse 
fibre and the natural roughage made 
plenty of work for the oral apparatus. Masti- 
cation kept the blood supply within the gums 
in lively circulation. Gums were nourished 
—they remained in normal tone and vigor— 
firm, sound and healthy. 


How soft food impairs gum health 
“But what happens today? If you eat some- 
thing that needs a little real chewing, you 
only criticize the cook. You demand tender 
meats, peeled fruits, soft vegetables, flaky 
pastries and fluffy puddings. Your gums are 
robbed of work. Their circulation falters 
The tissues grow congested—soft, inflamed 
and tender 

“Soon you may notice a tinge of ‘pink’ on 
your tooth brush. That is a signal of danger 
near at hand—a warning that your gums need 
immediate care. The logical way to correct 
or prevent the trouble is to stimulate the 
gums twice a day through massage. 

You can do it easily in just a few 
moments at the time you brush your 
teeth. Simply brush your gums, too, 
gently but thoroughly, every square 
inch of them, inside and out. Stir up 


‘ITPANA “ 


Many dentists recommend gum massage with Ipana as a wise health habit 


their sluggish circulation, and they'll soon 
improve—incolor,in firmnessand in health.” 
(Summary taken from hundreds of excerpts from 
authoritative dental papers, lectures and texts.) 

And there are thousands of good dentists 
—among them very possibly your own— 


who will add: 


“The massage alone is good, but massage 
with Ipana Tooth Paste is better. Use it for 
the massage as well as for the regular clean- 
ing of your teeth. If at first your gums are 
tender to the brush, rub them gently with a 
little Ipana spread upon your finger tips after 

you finish brushing your 
teeth.” 

For Ipana contains zira- 
tol, a stimulating and heal- 
ing hemostatic, For years 
specialists have used ziratol 
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in treating gums. Its presence gives 
the power to aid in building your gu 
sound and sturdy health—the first 
preserving the natural lustre and be 
your teeth, 


Ipana is worth a 30 days’ trial 


There is acouponinthe corner. It offety 
aten-day trialtube. Use it if you wish, 
tainly this tube will prove to you Ipana’s 
cious taste and remarkable cleaning pow 

But ten days can hardly show you Ip 
good effect on your gums. One mont 
far fairer trial both to you and to Ipana, 
at the next drug store you pass and geta 
size tube (about 120 brushings). Use 
the last squeeze! Then will you know 
Ipana can do to improve the health 
beauty of your mouth. 
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Say: 














